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IVE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE, 

BEARING GIFTS WE TRAVERSE AFAR . . . 

rhe band of carollers huddled at the comer, stamping their feet 
md swinging their arms, their young voices penetrating the cold 
aight air between the harsh sounds of automobile horns and 
police whistles and the metallic strains of Christmas music blaring 
from speakers above garishly lighted store fronts. The snowfall 
dense, snarling traffic, causing the hordes of last-niinut< 
ers to shield their eyes and somehow manage to side-^^'*.; 
ly lurching automobiles as well as mounds of slush anc 
other. Tyres spun on the wet streets; buses inched in ma;!"* 
ening starts and stops, and the bells of uniformed Santas kep 
.up their incessant if futile clanging. 

FIELD AND FOUNTAIN, 

MOOR AND MOW-AN-TEN , . . 

A dark Cadillac sedan turned the corner and- crept past th' 
carollers. The lead singer, dressed in a costume that was some 
body’s idea of Dickens’ Bob Cratchit, approached the right rea 
window, his gloved hand outstretched, his face contorted in son, 
next to the glass. 

FOLLOWING YA-HON-DER STAR ... 

The angry driv^ blew his horn and waved the begging carollc 
iway, but the middle-aged passenger in the back seat reache 



: Street thanks you. Merry Christmas, sir I' 

!te words woufd haw been more eflcctfve had there not beei 

nch of whisky emanating from the mouth that yelJed them. 

Icrry Christmas,’ said the passenger, pressing the windor 

cm to shut otr further communication. 

icre was a momentary break in the traiilc. The Cadiflaosho 

ard only to be forced to an abrupt, sliding stop thirty fee 

n the street. The driver gripped the steering wheel; it was ; 

ire that took the place of cursing Out loud. 

akc It easy. Major/ said the grey-haired passenger, his ton 

oice at once sympathetic and commanding. ‘Getting upse 

't solve anything; it won’t get us where we’re going ap; 

'ou'rc nght. General,' answered the dn'v’cr with a respect h< 
lot feel. Normally, the respect was there, but not tonight, no 
his particular trip. The general's self-indulpcnce aside, hi 
One hell of a nerve requesting his aide to be available for dutj 
Christmas Eve. For driving a rented, eixifian car to New 
k so the general could play games. The maj'or could think of : 
m acceptable reasons for being on duty tonight, but this wa; 
One of them. 

whore house Stripped of its verbaf fni/s, that’s what it was. 
Qi<d*'man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was going to a yehon 
'e on Cliristmas Eve! And because games were plajed, the 
oral's most confidential aide had to be there to pick up th{ 
s when the games M«re over. Pick it op, pof it tasether, 
^ It through the next morning at some obscure motel, and 
:c goddamn sure no one found out what the games were oi 
> the mess was. And by noon tomorrow the Chairman would 
We his ramrod bearing, issue bis orders, and the evening and 
mess would be forgotten. 

he major had made these trips many limes during the past 
years - since the day after the general had assumed his 
some position - but the trips aitvays followed periods of 
use activity at the Pentagon, or moments of national crisis, 
ill the general had showm his professional mettle. But neva 
Such a night as this. Never on Christmas Eve, for Christ's 
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‘No more than (hose in your Senate wlio would bomb tht/ 
Ukraine. Such idiots arc dismissed, ns tliey sliould be." 

‘Then I’m not sure 1 grasp the subtlety of your phrasing, Mr 
Premier.’ 

‘I shall be dearer. Your Central Intdligcncc Agency has 
produced three names it believes may be involved with the death 
of General Blackburn. They arc not, Mr President. You have my 
solemn word. They arc responsible men, held in absolute control 
by their superiors. In point of fact, one man, Zhukovski, v.as 
hospitalized a week ago. Another, Krylovich, lias been stationed 
at the Manchurian border for the past dc\'cn months. And tlie 
respected Talcnickov is, to all intents and purposes, retired. He 
is cuiTcntly in Moscow.’ 

The President paused and stared at the Director of the CI.A. 
'Thank you for the clarification, Mr Premier, and for the accuracy 
of your information, I realize it wasn’t easy for you to make this 
call. Soviet intelligence is to be commended.’ 

‘As is your own. There arc fewer secrets these days; some sey 
that is good. 1 weighed the values, and had to reach you. \Vc 
were not involved, Mr President,* 

T believe you. I wonder who it was.' 

Tm troubled, Mr President. I think we .should both know the 
to that.* 
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‘Dimitri Yimcvichr roared the buxom woman good-naturedly 
as she approached the bed, a breakfast tray in her hand. ‘It’s the 
first morning of your holiday. The snow is on the ground, the 
Sun is melting it, and before you shake the vodka from your head, 
the forests will be green again 1' 

The man buried his face in the pillow, then rolled over and 
Opened his eyes, blinking at the sheer whiteness of the room. 
Outside the large tvindows of the dacha, the branches of the trees 
Were sagging under the weight of their blinding white blankets. 

Yurievich smiled at his wife, his fingers touching the hairs of 
his beard, grown more grey than brown. 'I think I burned myself 
last night,' he said. 

‘You would have!’ laughed the woman. ‘Fortunately, my 
peasant instincts were inherited by our son. He sees fire and 
doesn't waste time analysing the components, but puts it out!* 

‘I remember him leaping at me,’ 

‘He certainly did.’ Yurievich’s wife put the tray on the bed, 
pushing her husband’s legs away to make room for herself. She 
at down and reached for his forehead. ‘You’re warm, but you’ll 
survive, my Cossack.’ 

‘Give me a cigarette.’ 

‘Not before fruit juice. You’re a very important man: the 
cupboards are filled with cans of fruit juice. Our lieutenant says 
they’re probably there to put out the cigarettes that bum your 
beard,’ 

*The mentality of soldiers will never improve. We sciir'*''^’^ 


understand that. The cans of juice arc there to be. mixed w 
vodka.’ Dimitri Yuricvicb smilcd again> not a little forlornly, 
cigarette, my love? Fll even let you light it.’ 

‘You are impossible I’ She picked up a pack of cigarettes fn 
the bedside table, shook one out and put it between her busban 
lips. ‘Be careful not to breathe when 1 strike the match. W 
both explode, and I’U be buried in dishonour as the killer of i 
Soviet’s most prominent nuclear physicist.’ 

‘My work lives after me; let me be interred with smok 
Yurievich inhaled as his wife held the match. ‘Our son is fan 
well this morning?’- 

. ‘He’s fine. He was up early oiling the rifles. His guests will 
here m an hour or so. The hunt begins around noon.’ 

‘Oh, Lord, I forgot about that,’ said Yurievich, pushinghims< 
up on the pillow into a sitting position. ‘Do I really have to go 
‘You and he are teamed together. Don’t you remember tellir 
everyone at dinner that father and son would bring home tl 
prize game?’ 

Dimitri winced. ‘It was my conscience speaking. All those ycai 
in the laboratories while he grew up somehow behind my back 
His wife smiled. ‘It will be good for you to get out in the col 
-ir. Now finish your cigarette, eat your breakfast and get dressed, 

■ ^ Vou know something?’ said Yurievich, taking his wife’s hand 
just beginning to grasp it. This is a holiday, I can’t remembe 
last one.’ 

‘I’m not sure there ever was one. You work harder than an) 
man I’ve known.’ 

Yurievich shrugged. ‘It was good of the army to grant our son 
! Jeave.’ 

‘He requested it. He wanted to be with you.’ 

|That was good of him, too. I love him, bull hardly know him.’ 
‘He’s a fine officer, everyone says. You can be proud my 
husband.’ ’ 


Oh I am, indeed, my wife. It’s just that I don’t know what to 
say to him. We have so little in common. The vodka made things 
easier last night.’ 

Wou haven’t seen each other in nearly two years.’ 

‘I’ve had my work, everyone knows that.' 

. a scientist.’ His wife squeezed Dimitri’s hand. ‘But not 

today. Not for the next three weeks. No laboratories, no black- 
boards, no all-night sessions with eager young professors and 
18 , . 



undents who want to tell e\’crybody they've worked with the 
great Yurievich.* She took the dgarettc from between his lips and 
ci^hcd it out. ‘Now, cat your breakfast and get dressed. A 
ftintcr hunt will do you a world of good,’ 

*My dear woman,’ protested Dimitri, laughing, ‘it will prob- 
ibiy be the death of me, I haven't fired a rifle in over twenty years !' 

Lieutenant Nikolai Yuncvich trudged through the deep snow 
loi^ards the old building that was once the dacha's stables. He 
umed and looked back at the huge ihree-storcy main house. It 
glistened in the morning sunlight, a small alabaster palace set in 
in alabaster glen carved out of snow-laden forest. It vsas from 
mother, far more graceful era that had disappeared, its like 
never to return again. 

Moscow thought a great deal of his father. Everyone wanted 
to know about the great Yuncvich, this brilliant, irascible man 
fthose mere name frightened the leaders of the Western world. It 
tvassaid that Dimitri Yuncvich earned the formulae for a dozen 
loclcar tactical weapons in his bead; that left alone in a munitions 
lepot With an adjacent laboratory he could fashion a bomb that 
ivould destroy greater London, all of Washington and most of 
Peking. 

That was the great Yurievich, a man immune from criticism or 
Ifscipime, in spue of words and actions which were at times 
ntemperate. Not m terms of his devotion to the state; that was 
wver in question. Dimitri Yurievich was the fifth child of im- 
poverished peasants from Kourov. Without the state he would 
Ik behind a mule on some aristocrat’s land. No, be was a Com- 
3Junist to his boots, but like all brilliant men he had no patience 
with bureaucracies. He had been outspoken about interference 
ind had never been taken to task for it. 

Which was w hy so many wanted to know him. On the assump- 
tion, Nikolai suspected, that even knowing the great Yurievich 
would somehow transfer a touch of his immunity to them. 

The lieutenant knew that was the case today and it was an 
mcomfortable feeling. The ‘guests’ who were now on their way 
to his father's dacha had practically invited themselves. One was 
commander of Nikolai’s battalion in Vilnius, the other a j 
Nikolai did not even know. A friend of the coran 


rather’s son second. He would make his own way; it was verj 
mportant to him that he do so. But he could not refuse thi! 
particular commander, for if there was any man m the Sovici 
irmy who deserved a touch of ‘immunity’, it was Colonel JancK 

Drigorin* . , ^ -r 

Drigorin had spoken out against the corruption that was nfe 
in the Select Officer Corps. The resort clubs on tlie Black See 
paid for with misappropriated funds, the stockhouses filled witf 
contraband, the women brought in on military aircraft against all 
regulations. 

He was cut off by Moscow, sent to Vilnius to rot m mcdiocnly, 
Whereas Nikolai Yurievich was a twenly^onc-year-old lieutenant 
exercising major responsibility in a minor post, Drigorin was a 
[uajor military talent relegated to oblivion in a minor command. 
If such a man wished to spend a day with his father, Nikolai could 
not protest. And, after all, the colonel was a delightful person; be 
wondered what the other man was like, 

Nikolai reached the stables and opened the large door that led 
to the corridor of stalls. The hinges had been oiled ; the old entrance 
swung back without a sound. He walked down past the immacu- 
lately kept enclosures that once had held the best of breeds and 
tried to imagine what that Russia had been like. He could almost 

ar the whinnies of fiery-eyed stallions, the impatient scuffing of 
ves, the snorting of hunters eager to break out for the fields. 

That Russia must have been something. If you weren’t behind a 
mule. , 

He came to the end of the long corridor, where there was 
another wide door. He opened it and walked out into the snow 
again. In the distance, something caught his eye; it seemed out of 
place. They seemed out of place. 

Veering from the comer of a grain bin towards the edge of the 
forest, there were tracks in the snow. Footprints, perhaps. Yet the 
two servants assigned by Moscow to the dacha had not left the 
main house. And the gamekeepers were in their barracks down the 
road. 

On the other hand, thought Nikolai, the warmth of the morning 
sun^uldhavemelted the rims of any impr^sionsin thesnow; and 
the blinding light played tricks on the eyes. They were no doubt the 
tra^s of some foraging animal. The lieutenant smiled to himself 
at the thought of an animal from the forest looking for grain herb; 
at this cared-for relic that was the grand dacha^s stables. The 
20 



our Iciwinc loday. You’ll stay tlie niplil, of couir.u. Moscow if 
;cncrous; there arc roasts nntl fresh veijctablcs from Lenm-knov.s- 
vhcrc../ 

‘And nnsks of vodkn, I ^ 

‘Not flasks, Brunov. Casks! I see it in your eyes. Weil botli m 

jn holiday. You’ll slay/ 

‘I’ll stay/ said the man from Moscow. 


rhe gunshots rang through the forest, vibrating in the cars. Noi 
were they lost on the winter birds; screeches and the snapping O! 
wines formed a rolling coda to the echoes, Nikolai could hcai 
c.Ncitcd voices as well, but they were too far away to be under- 
standablc. He turned to his father. 

nVc should hear the whistle whliin sixly seconds if they hi 
somethin^/ he said, his rifle angled down at the snow. 

‘It’s an oulragcl’ replied Yurievich in mock anger. ‘Tlic gamc^ 
keepers swore to me - on the side, mind you - (hat all the game wa' 
in this section of the woods. Near the lake. There was ovcj 

Ihcrcl It’s why 1 insisted they go there.’ 

‘You’re an old scoundrel/ said the son, studying his father’s 
weapon. ‘Your safety’s released. Why T 

*1 thought 1 heard a rustle back there. I wanted to be ready/ 
'With respect, my father, please put it back on. Wail until youi 
t matches tlic sound you hear before vou release it.’ 

Vilh respect, my soldier, then thcrc'd be too much to do a! 
once.’ Yurievich saw the concern in his son’s eyes. ‘On sxconc 
thoughts, you’re probably riglit, Td fall and cause a detonation 
That’s something I know about,’ 

' 'ITiank you,’ said the lieutenant, suddenly turning. His futhci 
' \yas right ; there was something rustling bcliind them. A crack of £ 
; limb, the snap of a branch. He rciciised the safely on his weapon 
‘What is it?’ asked Dimitri Yurievich, excitement in his eyes. 
Sh, whispered Nikolai, peering into the shaggy corridors o! 
while surrounding them. 

; He saw nothing. He snapped the safety into its locked position 
• You heard it, too, then?’ asked Dimitri. ‘It wasn’t just this pah 

of rifty«flvc-y ear-old cars.’ 

^ The snow s heavy/ suggested the son. ‘Branches break undci 
Us weight. That’s what we Iicard.’ 

one flting we didn't hear,’ said Yurievich, ‘was a whistle 
, They didn’t hit a damn thingl’ 
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Three more distant eunshots rang out. 

Tbcy’vc seen something,* said the lieutenant. ‘Perhaps no 
we'll hear their whistle . . .* 

Suddenly they heard it. A sound. But it w-as not a whistle. It wa 
instead, a panicked, elongated scream, faint but distinct. Distinct! 
a tcmble scream. It was followed by another, more hysterica 
stretched out until the echoes enlarged it into wa>’cs of somethin 
. horrible 

'My God, what happenedT Yurievich grabbed his son’s arm. 

*I don’t , 

The reply was cut off by a third scream, scaring and terribh 
There w ere no words, only swallowed protests, shrieks of pain. 

‘Stay Aw !‘ yelled the lieutenant to his father. *IT1 go to them 

'ni follow,’ said Yurievich. 'Go quickly, but be careful T 

Nikolai raced through the snow towards the source of th 
screams. They filled the woods now, less shnil, but more painfi 
for the loss of power The soldier used his rifle to crash his pall 
through the hcav>’ branches, bending, breaking, kicking up spray 
of snow His legs ached, the cold air swelled in his lungs, his sigh 
was obscured by tears of fatigue. 

lie heard the roars first, and then he saw what he most feared 
what no hunter ever wanted to see 

An enormous, wild black bear, his terrifying face a mass o 
blood, was wreaking his scngcancc on those who d caused hi 
wounds, clawing, ripping, slashing at his enemy. 

Nikolai raised his rifle and Ercd until there were no more shell 
in the chamber 

The giant bear fell. The soldier raced to the two men; he los 

what breath he had as be looked at them. 

The man from Moscow was dead, his throat tom, his bloodiet 
head barely attached to his body. Dngorin was only just alive, am 
if he did not die in seconds. Nikolai knew he would reload hi; 
weapon and finish what the animal had not done. The colonel hat 
no face; it was not there. In its place a sight that burned itself mft 
the soldier’s mmd, 

Ifow? Jfow could it have happened? ' ... 

And then the lieutenant’s eyes strayed to Drigonn s 
and the shock was beyond anything he could imagine. 

It was half severed from his elbow, the method of sur; 

Heavy calibre bullets. 

The colonel’s firing arm had been shot t 


Nikolai ran to Brunov’s corpse; be reached doNvn and rolled 


Trunov’s arm was, intact, but his left hand ^^en blo^ 
apart, only the gnarled, bloody outline of a palm left, fing 
Ships of bone. His left hand. Nikolai Yurievich remembered t 
morning; the coffee and fruit juice and vodka and cigarettes. 

The man from Moscow was left-handed. 

Brunov andDrigorin had beenrendered defenceless by someo 
with a gun, someone who Imew what wp in their path. 

Kikolai stood up cautiously, the soldier in him primed, seckii 
an unseen enemy. And this was an enemy he wanted to find ai 
kill with all his heart. His mind raced back to the footprints he hi 
seen behind the stables. They were not those of a scavcngii 
' animal - though an animal’s they were - they were the tracks of 
• killer so obscene there was nothing in the Lubyaiika he did w 


deserve. . . ; 

- . Who it ? Above all, whyl 
The lieutenant saw a flash of light. Sunlight off a weapon. 

He made a move to his right, then abruptly spun to his left an 
lunged to the ground, rolling behind the trunk of an oak tree. K 
removed the empty magazine from his weapon, replacing it with 
fresh one. He squinted his eyes up at the source of the light, j 
me from high in a pine tree. 

figure was straddling two limbs fifty feet above the ground, 
with a telescopic sight in his hands. The killer wore a whit 
ow parka with a white fur hood, his face obscured behind wid 
■'black sunglasses. 


. Mikolai thought he would vomit in rage and revulsion. The mat 
w'as srniling, and the lieutenant knew he w^as smiling down at liim 
Furiously, he raised his rifle. An explosion of snow blinded him 
accompanied by the loud report of a higli-powered rifle. A seconc 
gunshot followed; the bullet thumped into the wood above hii 
head; He pulled back into the protection of the trunk. 

t gi^hot, this one in the near distance, not from tht 

killer m the pine tree. 

-‘Nikolai!’ ^ 


• His mind burst. There was nothing left but rage. The voice that 
screamed his name was his father’s. 

'Nikolai!’ , . 


' /o^<i‘ersprangup from the ground, firing hi; 

rific into the tree and raced acrossthe snow.- 
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An icclike incision was made in his chest. He beard nothing ac 
felt nothing until he knew his face was cold. 


■Hombic,’ he whispered, 'itiat men snouid uie iikc tms i 
hombic- At least, Yurievich was spared - not his life, but such a 
end as this ’ 

Across the room, sealed around another table, were two roc. 


leashed by such displays of Impatience. The Premier was a niai 
whose mind raced faster than anyone's in that room, but hi 
deliberations were nevertheless slow, the complexities considerci! 
He was a survivor m a world where only the most astute — nn< 
sybtic - survived 

Fear was a weapon he used with extraordinary skill. 

Ife stood up, poshing the photographs away m disgust, an< 
strode back to the conference table. 


Then he wasn’t informed,* said the second man 

■ in . 

■ id 
in 
G 


o 

card!’ 

‘He might if it was the weapon he 


was most familiar with 


Wo’w found a pattern.’ The VKR man turned to the rnlddtc-af-o 
woman.'whosc face was chiselled granite. Explain, if >ou will 

Comrade Director.' , . 

The woman opened her file folder and scanned the top pap 
before speaking. She turned to the second page and addrc’^scd tin 
Premier her eyes avoiding the diplomat, *As you know there wett 
two ass^sins, presumably both male. One had to be a marksmar 
af extreme skill and co-ordination, the other someone who un- 
doubtedly possessed the same cjualificationsi but who was also an 
expert in elcctrontcsur\^ciIlancc. There was evidence in Ihcstablcs- 
"^racket scrapings, suction imprints, footprints indicating unolv 
jtructed vantage points - that lead us to believe all convcrs;itlon5 
n the dacha were intercepted/ 

‘You describe CIA expertise, comrade/ inlciTuptcd the Premier. 

‘OrConsularOpcrations.sir/rcplicdthcw’oman. ‘It’s important 
:o bear that in mind/ 

*Ob, yes/ agreed the Premier. ‘Tlic State Department’s small 
3 and of “negotiators”/ 

‘Why notthcChincscTao-pans?' offered the diplomat earnestly. 
They’re among the most effective killers on earth. Tlic Chinese 
aad more to fear from Yurievich than anyone else.’ 

‘Physiognomy rules them out/ countered the man from VfCR. 
.. was caught, even after cyanide, Peking knows it would be 
jyed.’ 


back to this pattern you’ve found,* interrupted the Premier, 
xnc woman continued. ‘We fed e\'crything through KGB 
• H s, concentrating on American intelligence personnel we 
oiow we have penetrated Russia, who speak the language nucntl)% 
md are known killers. We have arrived at four names. Here they 
ire, Mr Premier. Three from the Central Intelligence Agcnc>\ one 
rom the Department of State’s Consular Operations/ She 
anded the page to the VKR man, who in turn rose and gave it to 
le Premier. 

He looked at the names. 


Scofi^d, Brandon Alan. State Department, Consular Opera- 
uons. Kno^vn to have been responsible for assassinations in 
rague, Athens, Paris, Munich. Suspected of having operated in 
Moscow Itself. Involved in over twenty defections. 

Import Intelligence Agency. Cover is 

port Traffic Manager, Dynamax Corporation, West Berlin 



Branch. All phases of sabotage. Known to have been instn 
.roenfa) in hydro-electrical e;^plosioos in Kazan and Tagil. 

Sahsman, George Robert. Central Intelligence Agcnq 
Operated as pouch courier and assassin in Vientiane under All 
cover for six years. Oriental expert. Currently - since five week 
ago - in the Tashkent sector. Cover: Australian immigran; 
sales nianagcr: Perth Radar Corporation. 

Bergstrom, Ethyard. Central Intelligence Agency - . . 

‘Afr Premier.’ interrupted the man from VKR. 'My associat 
meant to explain that the names are in order of priority. In ou 
opinion, the entrapment and execution of Dimitri Yurievich bear 
an the earmarks of the first man on that list.’ 

This IS Scofield T 

‘Yes, Mr Premier. He disappeared a month ago in Marseilles 
He’s done more damage, cotupromised more operations, than anj 
agent the United States has fielded since the war.’ 

‘Really’’ 

'Yes, sir.’ The VKR man paused, then spoke hesitantly, as if bi 
did not w-ant to go on, but Iwe^v he must. ‘His wife was IdUcd ter 
years ago In JEast Berlin. He’s been a maniac ever since.’ 

"£hs/ BcrlmT 
It was a trap. KGB,* 

’Ihe telephone rang on the Premier’s desk; he crossed rapidly 
and picked it up. 

If was the President pf the United States. Theintetprefers weir 
on the line; they w eat to work, 

“We gneve the death - the terrible murder - of a very great 


, _ . , . . ■ ’Tot 

our sympathies, but I can’t help but wonder d perhaps you a rc 
t somew hat relieved that the Soviet Union has lost its foremost 
iclear ’ 


i3clear physicist. 


j>.icar pnysici 5 i.- 

1 am not, sir. His brilliance transcended our borders and 
^ertnces. He was a man for sB people*-’ 

Yet he chose to be a part of one people, did he not 7 1 ^ you 
my concern does not tnmsccnd our difiaraces. Rather 


‘ fwces me to look to my flanks.’ ^ 

*Ihen, if you’ll forgive me, Mr Pmsier, ^ 
'haatoas.* 


for 


‘Perhaps we’ve found them, Mr President. We have cvidenc 
that is extremely disturbing to me. So much so that I have . . 

‘Forgive me once again,’ interrupted the President of th 
United States, ‘Your evidence has prompted my calling you, i 
spite of my natural reluctance to do so. The K.GB has made 
great error. Four errors, to be precise.’ 

‘Fowr , . 

‘Yes, Mr Premier. Specifically the names Scofield, Randolpl 
Saltzman and Bergstrom, "None was involved, Mr Premier,’ 

‘You astonish me, Mr President,’ 

‘No more than you astonished me the other week. There ai 
fewer secrets these days, remember?’ 

‘Words are inexpensive; the evidence is strong.’ 

‘Then it’s been so calculated. Let me clarify. Two of the thre 
men from Central Intelligence arc no longer in sanction. Randolp 
and Bergstrom are currently at their desks in Washington. K 
Saltzman was hospitalized in Tashkent; the diagnosis is cancer 
The President paused. 

. ‘Thai leaves one name, doesn’t it?’ said the Premier. ‘Yot 
man from the infamous Consular Operations. So bland in dipl( 
matic circles, but infamous to us.’ 

...V ‘This is the most painful aspect of ray clarification. It’s incor 

ivable that Mr Scofield could have been involved. More so tha 
of the others, franlcly, I tell you this because it no longc 

alters.’ 

‘Words cost little . . 

‘Mr Premier^ I must be explicit. For the past several years 
covert, in-depth dossier has been maintained on Dr Yurievicl 
information added almost daily, certainly every month. In ccrlai 
judgements, it was time to reach Dimitri Yurievich with viabi 
options,’ 

^What?' 

‘Yes, Mr Premier. Defection, The two men who travelled to th 
dacha to make contact with Mr Yurievich 'did so in our- interest 
Their source-control was Scofield. It was his operation.’ 

The Premier of Soviet Russia stared across the room at the pil 
of photographs on the table. He spoke softly. ‘Thanlc you for you 
frankness.’ 

‘Look to other flanks.’ 

‘I shall; 

We both must,’ 
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The late afterooon sun was a fireball, its rays bouncing off t 
waters of the canal in blinding oscillation. The crowds walki 
west on Amsterdam’s Kalverstraat squinted as they harried alo: 
the pavement, grateful for the February sun and gusts of %viod th 
came off the myriad waterwa>'s that stemmed from the Ams; 
. River. Too often February brou^t the mists and rain, dampne 
evciyvvhere; it was not the case today and the citizens of the Not 
S o’s most vital port aty seemed exhilarated by the clear, bitii 
air warmed from above. 

One man, however, was not exhilarated. Neither was he 
citizen nor on the streets. His name was Brandon Alan Scofieli 
attach^.at-large. Consular Operations, United States Departmei 
of State. He stood at a window four storeys above the canal and It 
Kali^tiaat, peering througji binoculars down at the crowd 
specifically at the area of the pavement where a glass tclephon 
booth reflected the harsh flact^ex of sunlight. The light made hii 
' ^uint, but there was no gratitude felt, no energy evident o 
Scofield’s pallid face, a face whose sharp features were drawn an 
taut beneath a vaguely combed cover of light brown hair, fringo 
at the edge with strands of grey. 

He kept refocusing the binoculars, cursing the light and th' 
s'Tft movements below. His eyes were tired, the hoU‘»w-s beneatl 
dark and stretched, the results of too little sleep'’* \tnair 
Scofield did not care to think about. THhere J( 

and he was a professional; his concentration cool 


Tlicrc were two other men in the room. A balding technician t. 
at a table with a dismantled telephone, wires connecting it to a taj 
machine, the receiver olT the hook. Somewhere under the streets 
a telephone complex, arrangements had been made; (Iicy wre ti 
only co-operation that would be given by the Amsterdam poli^, 
debt called in by the atlach6-at-larr.c from the American Sta 
Department. Tlic third person in the room was younger than ii 
other two, hi his early thirties and will) no lack of energy on I 
face, no exhaustion in his eyes. If his features were taut, it was t 
tautness of enthralment ; he was a young man eager for the kill. I 

weapon was a fast-film mot ion picture a^mcra mounted on a tripe 

a telescopic lens attached. He Would have preferred a difTcrc 
weapon. 

Dovsm in the street, a figure appeared in the tinted circles 
ScoficUrs binoculars. The figure hesitated by the telephone boc 
and in that brief moment was jostled by the crowds ofi* to the si 
of the pavement, in front of the flashing glass, blocking the glr 
with his body, a target surrounded by a halo of sunlight. It woi 
be more comfortable for everyone concerned if the target could 
:zcrocd where he was standing now. A Iiigh-powcrcd rifle calibral 
for seventy yards could do it; the man in the window coi 
ceze the trigger. He had done so often before. But comfort v 
the issue. A lesson had to be taught, another lesson Icann 
such instruction depended on the confluence of vital facto 
nose teaching and those being taught had to understand th 
respective roles. Oliicnvisc an execution was meaningless. 

Thcfigurcbclow was an elderly man, in his middle to latcsixti 
.He was dressed in rumpled clothing, a thick overcoat pulled 
around his neck to ward ofl* the chill, a battered hat pulled do 
over his forehead. There was a stubble of a beard on his frightcr 
' I face; he was a man-on-tlic-run and for the American watching h 
. through the binoculars, there was nothing so terrible, orhaunti 
as an old man-on-thc-run. Except, perhaps, an old woman. . 
had seen both. Far more often than he eared to think about. 

Scofield glanced at his watch. ‘Go ahead,’ he said to the tc< 
nician at the table. Then he turned to the younger man who stc 
beside him. ‘You ready?’ 

Yes, was the curt reply, ‘I’ve got the son of a bitch centr 
Washington was right; you proved it.’ 

‘I’m not sure what I’ve proved yet. 1 wish I was. When lic’j 
. the booth, get his lips.’ 


Tlighl,’ 

Tie fechnician dialled fhepre-arrangwj numbers and punched 
the buttons of ihe tape machine. He rose quickly from his chair 
and handed Scofield a semi-circular headset with a mouthpiece 
and single earphone. 'It’s ringing,’ he said. 

T know. He's starmg through the glass. He's not sure he wants 
to hear it. That bothers me,’ 

son of a bitch J’ said the young man with the camera. 

'He will,’ said the older, light-haired Scofield, the binoculars and 
headset held firmly m his hands. ‘He's frightened. Each half- 
second is a long time for him and I don't know why . . . There he 
goes; he's opening the door Everybody quiet.’ Scofield continued 
to stare through the binoculars, listened, and then spoke quietly 
into the cjouthp/ece, ' Dabri d^eit, pnyatyel . . .’ 

Thecon\ ersation, spoken entirely in Russian, lasted for eighteen 
seconds. 


'Dasiidanna,' said Scofield, adding *zaflra nochytt, Na tnosrys.'' 
He continued to hold the headset to hjs ear and watched (he 
fnghtened nun below. The target disappeared into the crowds; the 
Clem's motor stopped, and the attacbi-zt-large put down the 
binocubrs, handing the headset to the technician. ‘Were you able 
k>jet it all r he asked. 


‘Clear enough for a voice pnnt,* said the balding operator, 
checking his dials. 

‘You?’ Scofield turned to the young man by the camera. 

‘if i understood the language better, c\enl could read Ms lips.* 
‘Good. Others will; they *11 understand it very well.* Scofield 
into his pocket, took out a small leather notebook, and 
writing. ‘1 want you to take the tape and (he film to the 
wilassy. Get the film de\ eloped right aw'ay and have dupli^tcs 
of both. I want tmoiatutes ; here are the specificaiions. ' 
Bray,’ said the technician, glanc/og at S^field « 
*0’Jcd acoil of telephont wire. Tin not allow cd wrthm fire blocks 
know thaL’ , . 

talking to Hany,’ replied Scofield, acting hi* ^ 
the^xiunger man. He tore out the page 
the reductions arc made, hare them 

1 snnt it coaled, good enough for a 

»ater,’ 

/^y.’ Slid the young man, taking 

o?jy third wx?rd j«w ta t--, p' 
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thing. He was somewhere in a cloud of vapour, numbed, all sense 
dormant. He wondered what he would say to the man who ha- 
down tliirty-five hundred miles to see him. 

He did not care. 

He heard footsteps on the stairs beyond the door. Tlie mail 
iiad obviously been dismissed by a man who knew his way in thi 
iiouse. The door opened and the man from State walked in. 

Scofield knew him. He was from Planning and Development, i 
strategist for covert operations. He was around Bray’s age, bu 
hinner, a bit shorter, and given to old-school-tie exuberano 
vhich he did not feel but which he hoped concealed his ambition 
ft did not, 

‘Bray, how are you, old buddy ?’ he said in a half-shout, ex 
ending an exuberant hand for a more exuberant grip. ‘My God 
t must be damn near two years ! Have I got a couple of stories U 
tell youV 

‘Really?’ ' 


Have II* An exuberant statement, no question implied. *I wen 
up to Cambridge for ray twentieth and naturally ran into friendf 
of yours right and left. Well, old buddy, I got pissed and couldn’1 
remember what lies I told who about you ! Christ Almighty, I hac 
vou an import analyst in Malaya, a language expert in Nevs 
umea, an under-secretary in Canberra. It was hysterical. I mean, 
couldn t remember I was so pissed.’ 

anyone ask about me, Charlie ?’ ' . 

pvprtt State; we were friends^ 

eveiybody knew that.’ . 

nirr^c+i^ out. Wc Were never friends. I suspect you dislike me 
your life^’^'^^^ ^ dislike you. And I’ve never seen you drunk in 


sic^viTc^ from State stood motionless; the exuberant sm 

Iwatt f P’ay it 

I want to play it as it is.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

‘Where? When? At Harvard?’ 

b ,J6bt wb 

‘w7unL?e;J?H in motion, you spun the first wheels, 
espionaaSS ^“^erous security leak. A pattern of acti 
surveillance to y^rs that reduced the efiectiveness of spa 

® P^nit where we how know it’s been a mockci 


Wc wantfd It confirmed: you confirmed it. You knew wbat had 
to be done and you v, alkcd away.’ 

‘I waJkcd away,’ agreed Scofield, 

’And when confronted with the fact by an associate, you did 
bodily injury to him. To your ohti manV 

‘I certainly did. If I were you I’d get rid of him. Transfer him to 
Chile; jou can’t fuck up a hell of a lot more down there.’ 
r ‘IWfflt;' 

.... ... ... 


'No. I’m sorry to soy. 1 thought about tt, but I've got a little 
acidity in my stomach. Of course, if I’d known they were sending 
>ou, 1 might have fought the good fight and tried. For old time’s 
sake, naturally.’ 

'If you’re not drunk, you’re off your trolley.’ 

*Thc track \ccred; those wheels you spun couldn’t take the 
cunc.’ 

‘Cut thehorseshiti’ 

’What a dated phrase, Charlie. These days we say bullshit, 
although I prefer Ilzardshit . . * 

That’s enough 1 Your action - or should I say inaction - com- 
promised a vital aspect of counter-espionage.’ 

‘Now, you cut the horscshitl’ roared Bray, taking an ominous 
step towards the man from State. Tve heard all I want to hear from 
)'ouf r didn’t compromise anything. You did! You and the rest of 
those bastards back there You found an ersatz leak in your 
Goddamned sieve and so you had to plug it up with a corpse. 
Then you could go to the Forty Committee and tell //lOsc bastards 
howcflicicnt you were!* 

’What arc you talking about T 

The old man «ar a defector. He was reached, but he was a 
. defector' 

1 ‘^Vhat do you mean “reached”?' asked the man from State 
defensively. 

: 'I’m not sure : 1 wish I did. Somewhere in that Four^Zero dossier 


t And 1 Was his Ustok.' 

I ‘What’s that mean 7* 
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‘For Christ’s sake, leam the language. You’re supposed to 1 
an expert.’ 

•Don’t pull that language crap on me, I am an expert. There 
no evidence to support an extortion theory, no family reported < 
referred to by the target at any time. He was a dedicated agent f 


Soviet intelligence.’ 

^Evidence? Oh, come on, Charlie, even you know better thz 
that. If he was good.enough to pull off a defection, he was sma 
enough to bury what had to be buried. My guess is . that the k( 
was timing,* and the timing blew up. His secret -- or secrets ~ we 
found out. He was reached; it’s all through his dossier. He liv< 
abnormally, even for an abnormal existence.’ 

‘We rejected that approach,’ said the man. from State er 
phatically. ‘He was an eccentric." ■ 

Scofield stopped and stared. -‘You rejected? . . . An eccentrk 
Goddamn you, you <//V/knovv. You could have used that, fed hi 
anything you liked. But no, you wanted a quick solution so fl 
men upstairs would see how good you were. You could have usi 
-him, not killed him! But you didn’t know how, so you kept qui 
and called out the hangmen.’ 

‘That’s preposterous. There’s no way you could prove he’d bee 
reached.’ 


‘Prove it ? 1 don’t have to prove it, I know it/ 

•How?’ 

‘I saw it in his eyes, you son of a bitch/ 

The man from State, paused, then spoke softly, ‘You’re tirei 
Bray. You need a rest/ 

With a pension ?’ asked Scofield. ‘Or with a casket?’ 
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laughed. The objective was to mount a brief but strong campai] 
against Zionist accusations, to show people in the West that not J 
Jews thought alike in Soviet Russia. 

The Jewish writer had become something of a minor cause in tl 
American press - the New York press, to be specific. He had bc< 
among those who had spoken to a visiting senator in search 
votes eight thousand miles away from a constituency. But ra 
notwithstanding, he simply was not a good writer, and, in fa( 
something of an embarrassment to his co-religionists. 

Not only was the writer the wrong choice for such an exercis 
but for reasons intrinsic to another operation it was imperatr 
that he be permitted to leave Russia. He was a blind trade-off f( 
the senator in New York. The senator had been led to believe it w 
his acquaintanceship with an attach^ at the consulate that hi 
caused Soviet emigration to issue a visa; the senator would nial 
capital out of the incident and a small hook would exist where oi 
had not existed before. Enough hooks and an awkward rclatioi 
ship would suddenly exist between the senator and ‘acquaintance 
within the Soviet power structure ; it could be useful. The Jew h£ 
to leave Moscow tonight. In three days the senator had scheduled 
welcoming news conference at Kennedy Airport. 

, But the young aggressive thinkers at the VKR were adamne 
' newTiter would be detained, brought to the where tl 

/KR had its headquarters replete with laboratories —'and tl 
process of transformation would commence. No one outside tl 
VKR was to be told of the operation; success depen ded,upc 
sudden disappearance, total secrecy. Chemicals would have bee 
administered until the subject was ready for a different sort ( 
news conference. One in which he revealed that Israeli terroris 
had threatened him with reprisals against relatives in Tel Aviv 
he did not follow' their instructions and cry publidy to be able t 
leave Russia. 

The scheme v/zs preposterous and Vasili had said as much.t 
his contact at the VKR, but was told confidentially that not eve 
the extraordinary Talenickov could interfere v/ith Group Nini 
\ odennaya Kontra Rozvedka. And what in the name of all th 
discredited Tzars was Group Nine? 

It was the new Group Nine, his friend had explained. It was th 
^a^sor to the infamous Section Nine, KGB, Smeri Shpionan 
division of Sowet intelligence devoted exclusively to th 
breaking of men’s minds and wills throu^ extortion^ torture an 



ich an unimportant thing, a strcct-comcr protest on thc'Kur- 
irstendamm. A childlcading other children, mouthing words lhc> 
arely understood, espousing commitments they were ill-prepared 
) accept. An unimportant ritual. Insignificant. 

But not to the animals of the American Army of Occupation, 
>2 Branch, who set other animals upon her. 

Her body was sent back in a hearse,' her face bruised almost 
eyond recognition, the rest of her clawed to the point where the 
esh was tom, the blood splotches of dried red dust. And the 
octors had confirmed the worst. She had been repeatedly raped 
nd sodomized, her pelvic area pounded by abuse. 

Attached to the body - the note held in place by a nail driven 
nto her arm - were the words : Up your commie ass. Just like hers. 
Animals! 

American animals who bought their way to victory without Z 
;hell having fallen on their soil, whose might was measured 
jnfetiered induslr>' that made enormous profits from the carnage 
Df foreign lands, whose soldiers peddled cans of food to hungry 
children to gratify other appetites. All armies had animals, but the 
Americans were most offensive; they proclaimed such innoccnl 
rigliteousness. Forever the proverb was right: Beware the sancti- 
monious, beneath there is boiling dirt. 

Talemekov had returned to Moscow, the memory of the ^rVs 
' death burned into his mind. Whatever he had been, he 
.x?amc something else. According to many, he became the bcsl 
there was, and by his own lights none could possibly wish to be 
better than he did. With all its faults and there were many — the 
Marxist eventuality was the true democratic future. He had seen 
the enemy and he was filth. But that enemy had resources beyond 
imaginafion, wealth beyond belief ; so it was necessary to be better 
than he was in things that could not be purchased. One had to 
l^rn to think as he did. Then out-think him. Vasili had understood 
this; he became the master of strategy and counter-strategy, the 
springer of unexpected traps, the deliverer of unanticipated shock- 
eath in the morning sunlight on a crowded street comer. 

A Unter den Linden at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

At that hour when the traffic was at its maximum. 

1 ® brought that about, too. He had avenged the murder of a 

laughing child-woman years later, when as the director of KGB 
operations, East Berlin, he had drawn the wife of an American 
er across the checkpoint. She had been run down cleanlyj 
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j>rofcssi'onally, with a mfnj'mum of conscious pain; it was a fai 
more merciful death than that delivered by animals four yean 
^xticr. 


teUJU. illlkt tuiLi 

\ hroJhcr 

Micre «as the hated Scoiield these days 7 wondered VasilL It 
s close to a quarter of a century for hrm, too. They each bad 
^rd their causes well, that much could be said for both of them, 
t Scofield w'as more fortunate; things tvere less complicated in 
ashbgton, one's enemies within^ more defined. The despised 
oficld did not havr to put up wtlh such amateynsh maniacs as 
wop Nine, V K.R TTie American State Department had i« share 
isadmen, but sterner controU nme rremsed, V'asiJf had to 
Inutthaf in a fc%s years, if Scofield survived in Europe, he would 
Wlosome remote place and growchicteiM or oranges or drink 
ttnsdf rnto oblri ion. He did not haw to be conoerned about 
irvhiug m Washington, just m Europe 
Tsienicicov had to worry about surviving m Moscow. 

■nand . . , /Aiffc-r had changed in e quarter of a century. And he 
aldaoged, tonight was an example, but not the first. He had 
wwtly thwarted the objectives of a fellow inlelj/genoe unit. He 
vwld Pol hav e done so five j cars ago - perhaps even two years 
ifi- He would ha\ c confronted the slrafcgists of that amt, stating 
l!al he mderstood the necessity for their secrecy, but having 
of their pldjis, strenuously objected on professional 
P«553 j He was an expert, and in Ws expert judgemcot, the 
niiscalcoJalcd but less vjial than anotfccr 

I action these dajx He had not done so 
t as director oft’JtfSomb-scstSotorxHc 


^:as not only 
pHVichit mtcrfcml 
I He did not take such 
cost two 
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tfUiired tipvtvl tJ'C wind hi- f: \i. Kt,?^ l .-,] .o'^ 

N'dcuUcth'rMOonv.wcic ten tv-ina:r: fro:’; l:;vt 'V- r 
Square, tlirce uv,;w fnrn the ^Cren-.hr h v ,o 

rddcivn.icn, or rometUinp tt*" K-./Vi 'en: h:*-t 
pr;iC\icn!t 0;^ wv.'; ten j^nru-u-, Uimti d '• rf ctj:;.. t\ .n 

nll^uu*^ in ii 

He woUced into the cr.ir* rv«-'A.n td I r. httih!’!.'/, h 

. fert hr the hi\i\ •* «ii >. h^;. <. il-r i ,:r-‘h *r:, * 
i\c\viiul. Av lu- i:Iv.,i> \ dtd hi' vh'\ f td hr' n; 'nl » hn h: ;t.: v 
jsnUva^T-:, tlie:c v. a*. ntnJunr Is ,'. fm.iir rittt d tl A 
;uncauini’J’;''S habit iv>r Tinnv :n mi jn.a.r/‘ rna.»tt.!*Jh‘, ins 

many ilifTcrcnt bujJthnp. 

Tliconty j’^jt^onal tn.iii hi, c’^;t T'eeci%cd v. tn foreiync^MTiq'*?'- 
- under r.trniij;c nnmc', ’a hen h.r \\\v- tt) deep cover. And tltm tl 
correspondence in coile and cip!n:r, ib; n'canirqt In vaa 
related to the wxnJs un pajx"? ^ ct ‘•otretimr* ihvV.c word*. v.c^ 
\cr>' nice, often uann and friendly, nnd he wmiK! prttn:d for 
few minutes that they were ilie real word-t, tr.cir n:cmitlct rr^car: 
Out only for a fcv'. minutets; it did lio pood to pretend, IJrdcKn or 
v.'X\$ anaiysinp nn cnemv. 

He started up the narrow staircase, annojtrd by ilic dim Tr’ 
of the Jow-wntt.if’c bulbs'. He utis quite sure the planner?- i 
Moscow’s Elektrichi^kaya did not live in r^uch bviildinj!:;, 

Tlicn he heard the creak. It was not tlie rcradl of structur; 
stress ; it had nolhinp to do witli the sub-freennj; cold or the wini 
outside. It was the sound ofa human being 5hiflin^Huf.^^*c^^Jd on 



‘I didnU do anything wrong, sir. I swear it!’ The young mar 
whisper cracked in fear. 

'Who are you?’ * ^ 

'Andrei Danilovich, sir. I live in the Cheryoraushki.’ 

'You’re a long way from home,’ said Vasili, estimating that t 
housing development referred to by the boy was nearly forty-fi 
minutes south of Red Square. 'The weather’s terrible and someo 
your age cotald be picked up by the militsimiyerJ* 

T had to come here, sir,’ answered the young man quickly. ' 
man’s been shot; he’s hurt very badly. I think he’s going to die 
am to give this to you.’ The boy opened his left hand; in it wa< 
brass emblem. An army insignia denoting the rank of general, 
design had not been used in over thirty j^ears. ‘The old man said 
say the name Krupsky, Aleksie Krupsky. He made me say 
several times so I wouldn’t forget it. It’s not the name he m 
down at the Cheryomushki, but it’s the one he said to give yc 
He said I must bring you to him. He’s dying, sir !’ 

At the sound of the name, Taleniekov’s mind raced back 
time, Aleksie Krupsky ! It was a name he had not heard in years 
name few people in Moscow wanted to hear. Krupsky was or 
the greatest teacher in the KGB, a man of infinite talent for killi 
and survival - as well he mi^t be. He was the last of the notorio 
istrebiteliy that highly specialized group of exterininators thath 
an elite outcrop of the old NKVD, its roots in the ban 

“ • ‘ ' OGPU, 

But Aleksie Krupsky had disappeared — as so many had d 
appeared - at least a dozen years ago. There had been rumoi 
lin kin g him to the deatlis of Beria and Zhukov, some even in( 
homng Stalm himself. Once in a fit of rage - or fear - Khrushcli 
had stood up in the Praesidium and called Krupsky and 1 
associates a b^d of maniacal killers. That was not true; there u 
never ^y mama in the work of the istrebiteJi, it was too methodic 

♦ suddenly one day Aleksie Krupsky was no longer se 

BXihQLubyanka. ^ ^ 


Yet there were other rumours. Those that spoke of docume 
prepare y Krupsky, hidden in some remote place, that were 
^aran to a personal old age. It was. said these docume 
^ vanous leaders of the Kremlin in scores of killins 
disguised. So it was presumed t 
Aleksie Krupsky was living out his life somewhere north 
50 ' ' ^ 



‘No one told me. It’s ridiculous.’ 

‘No one tells you much any more, do they, my old student?* 

‘I donH fool myself, old friend. I’ve given. I don’t know hm 
nuch more I have to give. Grasnov is not far distant, perhaps/ 

‘If it is permitted,’ inlemipted KrupsI^’- 

‘I think it will be.’ 

*No matter . . . Last month, the scientist, Yurievich. He 
nurdcred while on holiday up in a Provasolo dacha, along will 
roloncl Drigorinand the man, Brunov, from Industrial Planning. 

‘I heard about it,’ said Talcnickov. ‘1 gather it was horrible.* 

‘Did you read the report?’ 

* Wliat report T 

‘Tltc one compiled by VKR . . 

‘Madmen and fools,’ interjected Talcnickov softly. 

‘Not always,’ corrected Krupsky, ‘In this ease they have 
specific facts, accurate as far as they go.’ 

‘What arc these supposedly accurate facts?’ 

Krupsky, breathing with difficulty, swallowxd and continued. 
Shell clings, seven millimetre, American. Bore markings from ti 
Browning Magnum, grade four.' 

A brutal gun/ said Talcnickov, nodding, ‘Very reliable. And 
the last weapon that would be used by someone sent from 
Washington.’ 

Also a fact that could be overlooked in the barrape of charges 

paused, staring at his long-ago 
8017^’" General Blackburn was a Graz- 


Vasih raised his eyebrows. ‘A prized weapon when obtainab 
He paused and added quietly. ‘1 favour mine.’ 

another ^ Magnum, grade four, is a favoured wcapor 


Taleniekov stitTened. ‘Oh?’ 

maTv^ - Yuncvich’s death. The leading contender w 
man you despise; “Beowulf Agate”,’ 

‘Brandon Scofield, Cons 

Opwjions. Code name, Prague - Bcosvulf Agate.’ 

‘Was he?* 

‘No moi^hnn^ V struggled to raise his head on the pill 
No more than you were involved with Blackburn’s death. D 




‘Assassinations? Purchase and murder? You must fce mor 
specific.’ 

Krupsky’s breath came shorter as he fcH back on the pillow 
But strangely, his voice grew ermer. ‘There is no time ~ J do no 
have the time. My source is themost reliable in Moscow-ln all thi 
Soviet* 

‘Forgive me, dear Aleksic, you were the best, but you do no 
exist any more Evcr>'one knows that* 

‘You must reach Beowulf Agate,’ said the old istrebitel, a; 
though Vasili had not spoken. ‘You and he must find them. Slof 
them. Before one of us is taken, the other’s destruction guaranteed 
You and the man Scofield. You arc the best now, and the best art 
needed,* 

TaJenickov looked impassively at the dying Krupsky. ‘That ii 
something no one can ask me to do. If Beowulf Agate were in m> 
vision, 1 would kill him. As he would kill me, if he were capable.’ 

‘You arc insignificant]' The old man’s breath was exhausted ; he 
had to breathe slowly, in desperation, to get the air back in his 
lungs. ’You have no time for yourselves, can’t you understand 
that? They arc in our clandestine services, in the most powerful 
circles of both governments. They used the two of you oncej they 
will use you again, and again. They use only the best and they will 
kill only the bwt 1 You arc their diversions, men and men hkcyoul’ 

*\Vherc is the proof?’ 

In the pattern,* whispered Krupsky. ‘I'se studied it. I know it 
wtH’ 

‘What paticm T 

The Gra 2 -Burya shells in New York; the seven millimetre 
casings of a Browning Magnum in Provasoto, Within hours Mos- 
cow and Washington were at each other’s throats. This is the way 
of the Matarcsc. If never kills without leaving evidence - often the 
killers themselves - but it is never the right evidence, never the true 
killers.* 

‘Men haw been caught who pulled triggers, AIcksie.’ 

‘For the wrong reasons, Vasili Vasilievich. Tliose reasons 
provided by the Matarcsc . . , Now, it takes us to the edge of chaos 
*”d Overthrow.' 

‘But vhyV 

Krupsky turned his head, his eyes in focus, plwdiog. ‘I don’t 
The pattern Is there but not the reasons for it. That is what 
fnghtens me. One must go back to understand. The roots of the 


Vlatarese are in Corsica. The madman of Corsica; it started wit! 
lira. The Corsican fever. Guillaume de Mataresc. He was the Wgl 
)riest.’ 

'When?’ asked Taletiickov. "How long ago*^’ 

‘During the early years of the century. Before the first decad 
rvas over . . . Guillaume de Matarc^e and his council. The higi 
Driest and his ministers. They\e come back. They must be stopped 
y'ou and the man, Scofield! Their last ploy was with you!’ 

"Who are they?’ asked Vasili, disregarding the statement 
Where are they?’ 

‘No one knows.’ The old man’s voice was failing now. He wa 
failing. ‘The Corsican fever. It spreads.’ 

‘Aleksie, listen to me,’ said Talcniekov, disturbed by a possi 
bility that could not be overlooked: the fantasies of a dying raai 
could not be taken seriously. ‘Who is this reliable source of yours 
Who is the man so knowledgeable in Moscow - in all the Soviet 
How did you get the information you’ve given me? About th 
killing of Blackburn, the VKR report on Yurievich? Above aU 
this unknown man who speaks of timetables?’ 

Through the personal haze of his approaching death, Krupsk; 
understood. A faint smile appeared on his thin, pale lips. ‘Ever; 
few days,’ he said, strug^ing to be heard, ‘a driver comes to see me 
■'* take me for a ride in the countryside. Sometimes to mce 
vetly with another. It’s the State’s kindness to a pensioned ol< 
• whose name was appropriated. I am kept informed.’ 

‘I don’t understand, Alel^ie.’ ' 

The Premier of Soviet Russia is my son.’ 

Taleniekov felt a wave of cold rush through him. The rcvelalioi 
explained so much. The Premier had survived and won over S' 
many others; he had emerged the victor as the barriers to powe 
had been removed. One by one selectively. Krupsky had to b 
taken seriously; the old isirebitel had possessed the information 
the ammumtion - to eliminate all who stood in the way of hi 
son s march to premiership of Soviet Russia. 

‘Would he see me?’ 

Never. At the first mention of the Mataresc, he would have yo’ 
shot. Try to understand, he would have no choice. But he knows 
am right. He agrees, but will never acknowledge it; he canne 
^ord to. He simply wonders whether it is he or the American 
President who wfil be in the gunsi^t’ 

T understand.’ 
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■‘Ua'vt toe now,* said the dying Krupsky. *1)0 ^’hat >t5u must ” 
VTatouckov, 1 hatt no more breath. Reads Bcowtdf Aptt, 
ad the Msiarese. It must be stopped. The Conksn fever can 
ptcad no farther.’ 

, Tic Conican fever?, . .In CorrieaT* 

Tbc answer may be ihcre. Many, many ytan ago. t don't 



5 


\cQro:uiry Incinciency had mndcti for Utd^ri Whid-i^r 
.0 u^ca wheelchair Jmt in iu>uay did li nr.pair Jlicav ^rcn-^* ht-s 
aiind, nor did he dvNcll on die inlirniiiy. He h.ul rpent life in d c 
service ofhi'J r.ovcnuncnt ; tlirre v.j% nc^cr any lac^ oi pn>Wcfn' 
he coinddercd nioie important than Innvclf. 

Guc*ds :U hiH (Icofpetov, n tumve !voon fefrpoi the v/r.ee!ehair. H-'t 
Header fipure with the yracch)! pr’tnrc'. and tlic intcrrely in 
' Te*;lcd face reminded thCTii of tlic man he %^ai; an cnerretk 
iNtocral who had ir.ctl ins private fortune to froelunuelf frninthr 
larkctplacc and piinaic a life of public fnK()cacy. frr.tcad of ai 
infirm elder ‘itatc^man with llnnnmp prey hair and thc*;tiU perfev'dj 
dipped moustache, one thouphi of Yalta and Pot-'ilam nnd ru 
apprcssjvc younper tnan from ilic State Department for ever lean 
int: over Roovevdt's chair or Truman’^ shoulder to clarify thi 
point orsuppe*! that objection. 

Tltcrc uerc many in W'ashinpion - and in London and Nfoscov 
as %\c]l - who ihoupht the world would t>c a better place h'^K 
Rolvert Winthrop iKcn made Secretary* of State by li i senhow or hu 
the political winds had slnTtcd and he was not a fc;isib!c dmioi 
And later, Winthrop could not be constdemd; he had becom 
involved in another area of povcntmeni tlinl r«iuircd his* ful 
concentration. He had been quietly retained as Senior Comsultani 
Diplomatic Relations, Department of State. 

Twenty-six years ago Rol>crt Winthrop had orpanired a sctcc 
division w'iihin State called Consular Opcral ions. And after sixtcci 
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once having been out there and survived, there’s another qucsHoi 
Wliat do we do with them 7 Tlicy’rc walking explosives/ 
arc you trying to say ?’ 

‘I’m not sure, Mr Winthrop. T want to know more about bin 
Who is he? What is he? Where did he come from?’ • 

The child being the father of the man?’ 

'Something like that. I’ve read his file - a number of limes, i 
fact - but I’ve yet to speak to anyone who really knows him.’ 

‘I’m not sure you’ll find such a person. Brandon . . / TIic cld< 
statesman paused briefly and smiled. ‘Incidentally, he’s aillc 
Bray, for reasons I’ve never understood. It’s the last thing he doc 
Bray, I mean.’ 

Thai’s one of the things I have learned/ interrupted the diro 
tor, returning Winthrop’s smile as he sat dowm in a leather arn 
chair. ‘When he was a child he had a younger sister who couldn 
say Brandon; she called him Bray. The name just stuck with hin 
‘That must have been added to his file after I left. Indeed, 
imagine a great deal has been added to that file. But as for h 
friends, or lack of them. He's simply a private person, quite n h 
more so since his wife died/ 

Congdon spoke quietly. ‘She was killed, wasn’t she?’ 

‘Yes/ 

‘In fact, she was killed in East Berlin ten years ago next monf 
n’t that right?’ 

‘Yes/ 

‘And ten years ago next month you resigned the directorship i 
Consular Operations. Tlic highly specialized unit you built/ 
Winthrop turned, his eyes levelled at the new director, ‘Wliat 
conceived and what finally emerged were two quite different cni 
tics. Consular Operations was designed as a humanitarian insir 
meat, to facilitate the defection of thousands from a politic 
system they found intolerable. As lime went on — and circumstano 
seemed to warrant - the objectives were narrowed. The thousam 
became hundreds and, as other voices were heard, the hundrci 
nerc reduced to dozens. We were no longer interested in the scor 
of men and women who daily appealed to us, but instead listcm 
to those select few whose talents and information were considerc 
far more important ^than those of ordinary people. The ur 
concentrated on a handful of scientists and soldiers and intcll 
gence specialists. As it does today. Thai’s not what we begs 
<1 with/ ^ 


‘But as you pointed our, sir,' ssid Congdca. cirrcnfttsssss 
wairanted the change,’ » 

\rtothrop nodded. 'Don't mtstale me, I^n not ^s^^. i next 

withthc Russians at YaUa, Potsdam, CasaHanca.1 v.-itr«ssed their 

hrotahty in Hungary in ’fifty-six, and I saw the horrors of OcAo- 
slovakiaand Greece. 1 think 1 knov. n hat the Soviets nrecapaVic of 
as well as any strategist in cos'crt sersa'ces. And for jxars I per- 
mitted those more aggnessivx voices to speak with authority. I 
understood the necessity. Did you think 1 didn’tT 
Wcoursenot. I sunply meant . . Congdon he:sltatcd. 

•You simply made a connection between the murder of Sco- 
field’s wfe and my resignation,’ said the statesman kindly. 

'Yes, sir, 1 did. I’m sorry, I didn’t mean to pry. Ii’s just that tht 
circumstances . . .* 

‘“Warranted a change’’,’ completed Wmthrop. *Thars whai 
happened, you know. I recruited Scofield; I'm sure that's in hi; 
file. 1 suspect that’s why you're here tonight.’ 

Then the connection? . . .* Congdon’s words trailed off. 
‘Accurate. I felt responsible.’ 

'Batsnrtly there were other incidcnts.othci men. . .and women.' 
‘Not the same, Mr Congdon. Do you know why Scofield’s wife 
was selected to be the target that afternoon in East Berlin?’ 

*I assume U was a trap meant for Scofield himsclt. Only sh( 
sfiOTSedup and he didn’t. It happens.’ 

‘A trap meant for Scofield? In Eosf Berlin?' 

'Hefudeontacts in the Soviet sector. He made frequent pcnctra 
tMm,setuphis own calls! I imagine they wanted to catch him will 
Contact sheets. Her body was searched, her purse taken, It'a no: 
naasisal.* 

wsumption being that he’d use his wife m the operation ^ 


A *ne embassy, but never remotely con 

to his covm activities. No, Mr Congdon. you’re wrong 
m a trap on Bray .Scofiek 

- too elusive. Si 

]HltgjourpaTdonr 

Aa enraged man ts a careless man. That’s what the Sovi 


anted to accomplish. But they, ns you. mifumcicmtood their 
ibjccl. With his rage came a rcafilrmation to sting the enemy in 
^cry way he could. If he was bnitally professional before his 
ifc*s death, he was viciously so aftenvards.’ 
i’m still not sure I understand/ 

‘Try, Mr Congdon.’ said Winthrop. ‘Twenty-two yearn ago 1 rnr 
cross a government major at Ilarv'ard Univerhity, A young mar 
iili a talent for languages and a certain auihorily al>oul him thal 
idicatcd a bright future. He was recruited through my ofilcc.scnl 
3 the Maxwell School in Syracuse, then brought to Washingtor 
D become part of Consular Operations. It was a fine beginning foi 
possibly brilliant career in the State Department,* Winthroj 
lauscd, his eyes straying as if lost in n personal reverie, ncvci 
xpcclcd him to stay in Co/fs Op; strangely enough I thought ofi 
IS a springboard for him. To the diplomatic corps, to the nmbassa 
lorial level, perhaps. His gifts cried out to be used at intcmatlona 
inference tables ... 

‘But something happened,’ continued tlic statesman, glancin] 
ibscnlly back at the new director. ‘As Cons Op was changing, s< 
was Brandon Scofield. Tlic more vita! those highly spccia!izc< 
dcfcctions^vc^cconsidercd, the more quickly thcviolcncccscnlatcd 
On both sides. Very early, Scofield requested commando training 
jc spent five months in Central America going through the mos 
rous survival techniques - offensive and defensive. He mastered 
cs of codes and ciphers; lie was as proficient as any crypto 
.pher in NSA. Then he returned to Europe and became f/r 
Xpert.’ 

He understood the requirements of his tvork,’ said Congdon 
impressed. ‘Vcr>' commendable, Td say.’ 

Oh yes, very,* agreed Winthrop. ‘Because, you see, it had hap 
pened; he d reached his plateau. There was no turning back, n< 
changing. He could never be accepted around a conference table 
his presence would be rejected in the strongest diplomatic term 
because his reputation was established. TIic bright young govern 
ment major 1 d recruited for the State Department was now a killci 
No matter the justification, he was a professional killer.’ 

Congdon shifted his position in the chair. ‘Many would say h 
was a soldier in the field, the battleground extensive, dangerous . , 
never-ending. He had to survive, Mr Winthrop.* 

‘He had to and he did,* concurred the old gentleman. ‘Scofiel 
. was able to change, to adapt to the new rules. But I wasn’t. Whe 
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ihcm, cither, but ever ^ince Jack Kennedy weVe all cxfKcra 
keep our supply of Havanas. Do you disapprove?’ 

‘No. As I recall, the Canadian supplier was one of Presk 
Kennedy’s more accunitc sources of information about Cuba 
‘Have you been around that lonp?’ 

‘I joined the National Scairity Apcncy when he was a scnatoi 
Did you know that Scofield has rcomtly bepun to drink stcadil 
*1 know notliinp about the current Scofield, ns you allied hi 
’His file indicates the use of alcohol, but no evidence of exec 
‘I would think not; it would interfere with his work.’ 

’It may l>c interfering now.’ 

*May be? It either is or it isn’t, I don’t think that’ssuch a difTa 
thing to establish. If he’s drinking a great deal, that’s excess 
would have to interfere. I’m soriy^ to hear it, but I can’t say ' 
surprised.' 


‘Oh?’ Congdon leaned forward in tlic chair. It was apparent t 
he thought he vras about to be giN'Cn the information he was sc 
ing. ‘When you knew him as well ns you did, were there sign: 
potential instability?’ 

‘None at all.’ 

^But you just said you weren’t surprised.’ 

1 m not. 1 wouldn't besurprised at any thinking man tuminj 
alcohol after so many years of living so unnaturally. Scofield Is - 
.-wao - a thinking man, and God knows he’s lived unnaturally 
■' only 'l>at it’s taken so long to reach him, afl 

1 . What got him through the nights?' 

suTOssfuny'’'*'”" Asyou put it, he adapted. Extrem 

“"naturally,’ maintained Winthrop. ’What arc j 

going to do with him?’ 

He s bemg recalled. I want him out of the fidd.’ 

himriTni" '* 1 *^ nnd an attractive secretary and hi 

‘hcorct.wl problems. Isn’t that the usual way?’ 

want r ^P'ytng. ‘Mr Winthrop, 1 thiri 

wtW him separated from the Slate Department.’ 

two his eyebrows. ‘Really 7 Tvv'cc 

fof nn adequate pension.’ 

“““ ■” • 
^Then what docs he do with his life? What is he? Forty-five , 


.six?’ 



them, cither, but ever since Jack Kennedy we’re all expected to 
keep our supply of Havanas. Do you disapprove?’ ‘ 

‘No. As I recall, the'Canadian supplier was one of President 
Kennedy’s more -accurate sources of information about Cuba.’ 

‘Have you been around that long?’ 

‘I joined the National Security Agency when he was a senator . . . 
Did you know that Scofield has recently begun to drink steadily?’ 

‘I know nothing about the current Scofield, as you called him.’ 

‘His file indicates the use of alcohol, but no evidence of excess,’ 

‘I would think not ; it would interfere with his work.’ 

‘It may be interfering now.’ 

*May be 7 It either is or it isn’t. I don’t think that’s such a difficult 
thing to establish. If he’s drinking a great deal, that’s excess; it 
would have to interfere. I’m sorry to hear it, but I can’t say I’m 
surprised.’ 

‘Oh ?* Congdon leaned forward in the chair , It was apparent that 
bethought he was about to be given the information he was seek- 
ing. ‘When you knew him as well as you did, were there signs of 
potential instability?’ 

’ ^r*Nonc at all.’ 

t you just said you weren’t surprised.’* 

1 not. I wouldn’t be surprised at any thinkingraari turning to 
lol after so many years of living so unnaturally. Scofield is - or 

as - a thinking man, and God knows he’s lived unnaturally. If. 
I m surprised, it's only that it’s taken so long to reach him, affect 
him. W^at got him thi ough the nights ?’ 

‘Men condition themselves. As you put it, he adapted. Extremely 
successfully.’ 

‘But still unnaturally,’ maintained Winthrop. ‘What are you 
going to do with him?’ ‘ 

‘He’s being recalled. I want him out of the field.’ 

‘Good, Give him a desk and an attractive secretary and have 
him analyse theoretical problems. Isn’t that the usual way?’ 

Congdon hesitated before replying. ‘Mr Winthrop, I think I 
want him separated from the State Department.’ 

The creator of Cons Op arched his eyebrows. ‘Really? TNventy- 
two years is insufficient for an adequate pension.’ ' 

‘That’s not a problem; generous settlements are made. It’s 
common practice these days.’ 

Then what does he do with his life? What is he? Forty-five • . • 
six?’ 
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Keep inir ?.\ipp1y of Ho vent 

•No* As \ rtc;*ll, thf: CVinrftSInn r.upj'lfcr tf 

Kennedy**^ it)orci‘v:ctu;".!c towt^K", of ^A^ovA Cuhv./ 

'Have yot) lyra) rsf<ntnd thnt 

'I joined rf-.e Nn!UTft:d S'cvttrhv Arrnrv \ihen h^ ?,ren!rt , ,, 
I)[d you hmnv th.i? h^*. rai'tuh Nryut^ U) drink 

*l kOi)vv nothing aIhuU ihc cunetp. >ou hi;n/ 

‘Hi*; Idc indiCiUC'’. U'^r ii‘‘^ of l-v* to>cv!d*:Tv;ct^f<.<.CCv^-,* 

*! VTudd think not; it ■i'^oidd irdtrfcic wnU ’«\ork/ 

‘It fn.";y be intcffcrinjr r:ri^v/ 

‘Afuv !*<*■? It chIkt ivt>r SI Idrni't rhirA ttM!\ iiKhr^dd^ro:!? 

thinn {o If li-v. dfinkijiy^ n krent kU.A^ cx;r^^: it 

would have to inter fete, hm retry !:<.ir ft, hut 1 tarPt rm 
mrpiiv-'d.* 

‘Ob'?* Conydon leaned forward in lie chaff, ?>pp.rrtnUhj:I 
he lliourhd ht wnn rxhout to h< poen Xhc infonji UKsU he wan 
inp^ ‘When >ou knew hdrn a.*, w^tl ar %r/;i did, w<fc tl'.crc cf 
potcidini inviahiUty ?* 

^ 'None lit idl,‘ 

-f put jou jiKt f.\ul \nu Weren’t rury^rred/ 

unot. I wotildfi t Ls; ^iirpfitcdai eny IhltiVinp rv.^n turning >0 
ud lifter ’ o uuny )irHtrr, of hv inp iir.n,:iturahy. SwOfirhl i“* cr 

^ a. -w i\ ihinkmn m.jn, nnj Cmh* kru^v. * he Vi livcxl ur’.natiirnliy. 
i ni Mitjvfirrd, it ?. onl> ihai it *, lidkcn l^np Uf reach turn, r^^ect 
him. Whut f:oi Iwni ihron^di the nipfuit*' 

fvtcnccmiiticm ihcimthcA. Ar.jou nut it, he adapted. lAtrrmciy 
£Ucce<r^ruHy.’ 

But 5 III! unnaturally/ maintained ^S'^nlh^op. *\Vhnt arc viva 
r-mnptodo with himr 

Uc 5 bcinr, recalled. ! wv.nt him out of the field/ 

Good. Give him vi AcrA: and an rdtrvtctive *ecTClao* 
iiim analyse theoretical problcnn. l-.n’t that the in.ua! v.%iyT 
Conpaon hesitated iKforc rcp]vinj% ‘Mr Wintlitop, I think I 
want him ficparatcd from the State Department/ 

Tlic creator of Cons Op nrehed hi^ cy ebrow^. ‘Really? Tvvxmty- 
tn5;ufncicni for nn adequate pension/ 

Tliat s not a problem; fcncrous settlements ttre made* It's 
common practice these dav’s/ 

^15 life? Wliat vs be? Forty dive . 
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for one of tbese, is beT said ibe suttsca^ 
to^ng the »beel of his chair. 'May I ask. why «£» » 

dOT’l wS bto aiovttvd personnel inyoXsxfi vdMx 
viiics. According to our latest informatioiu hc*s tcs^ 

reactions to basic policy. He could be a negative mfiixrxt. 

Winthrop smiled. ‘Someone must have pulled a teaat. Bn3 
never did have much patience with fook.’ 

*i said basic policy, sit. PersQualiUcs arc not the issue. 
TersonaYilics, Mr Congdon, vmfortunattly are wtras* to tasi 
policy. They form it. But that’s probably beside the point . . . 
this point Why come to me? You’ve obviously rsads jto: 
decision. What can I add?’ 

Your judgement. How will he take it? Can be be trosted? K: 
knovi'S more about our operations, our cont acts, our tactia, the 
any Iran in Europe.’ 

Wimhrop’s eyes became suddenly cold. ‘And Vkhat ts jee: 
akemative, Mr Congdon?’ he asked icily. 

The new director flushed, be understood the jc:pl-c!:x'!X 
“Surreillance. Controls. Telephone and mail intercept. Tm bciri 
toocst with you, sir.’ 

‘Arc you?' Winthrop now glared at the man m frent cf 
*01 MtycfU looking for a word from me ~ or a qisKbon-tha; yni 
can use for another solution ?’ 

T don’t know what you mean.* 

1 think you do. Tve heard how U’s done, reddecslly, end i 
app^mc. Word is sent to Prague, or Berlin, cr Majrei^at &ic i 
esaa'tno longer in sanction. He’s fioisbcd, out. But fce’i 
dneks a lot. Contacts* names mi^t be reveakd by ths c-^ ^ 
'hoJenetw orks exposed in essence, the nurd spreads ; yrur 
arc threatened. So it’s agreed that another man, or perbari'wc cr 
get on planes from Prague or Berlin or Ma^rCes, Thsr 
cocicTgc on VVashington with but one objeelht tis cf 

tfiat^ who's finished. Everyone’s more relaxed, s=d tie An^' 
community - which has rnnacari cerjiis 


... . w, ..14 wuijwH, II app 

«« oireclor of Cons Op remained motio n i ns m 
W was delivered " 


thecfsiif.Hif 


sss::tsrcs£5sSS 


m a quiet monotone. To tb: best of 


my 


with you* In fifteen year?? Vve heard of Un excrettrd only 
twice, and in both . . . incidents » • . tJic nrtcfits oui of sanction were 
beyond bcinr> salvaged. Tltcy hod sold out to ihcSovicl.':; they nrre 
deilverinr. names/ 

•Is Scofield iHiyond sal varc? Hint's the correct phmsc, isn’t it?' 

•If you mean do I think lie's sold out, of course not. It's the last 
thinr, he'd do. I really came here to loam more about liim, Tm 
sincere about that. II ow is ho coinj;. lo react when 1 tell him lie’s 
icnYihuitcd?' 

Winthrop paused, his relief cohvoxHl. then frowned apain. *1 
don’t know because 1 don’t know the current Scohcld. It's dr;ir>tic; 
what's he p.oiny, to do? Isn’t there a half-way measure?' 

*lf 1 thoufthl there was one acceptable to us both. I’d leap at it/ 

‘If I were you I'd try to Hnd one/ 

*11 can't be on the premises/ said Conr’.don firmly. ’Pm con- 
vinced of that/ 

Tlicn may 1 succest somethin^?’ 

•please do/ 

'Send him as far away as you can. Some place where he'll find a 
oblivion. Sui^cest it yourself; hc’l! understand/ 

Icwilir 

ics, Bray doesn’t fool himself, at least he never did. It was one 
of his finer gifts. Ilc’il understand because I think / do. 1 think 
you’ve described a dying man/ 

‘Tlicrc's no medical c\ idcncc to support that/ 

•Qh, for God’s sake!’ said Robert Wintlirop. 

Scofield walked across the hotel room and turned off the television 
set.Ilchad not seen an American news broadcast in several years - 
since he was last brought back for an intcr-openU ions briefing -and 
he was not sure he wanted to see one again for the next several 
years. It w^asn’t that he thought all news should be delivered in the 
ponderous tones of a funeral, hut the giggles and leers that ac- 
companied descriptions of fire and rape struck him tis odd. At any 
moment he expected the anchormen would throw spitballs at one 
another and dip the blond tresses of the vacuous arts' critic into a 
prop inkwell. 

He looked at his watch ; it W'as twenty past seven. He knew it be- 
cause his watch read twenty past midnight; he was still on Amster- 
dam time. His appointment at the State Department was for eight 
. o’clock. 



i».Af.Tbat was standard for specialists of bis rank, but what was 
aot standard was the State Department itself. Attachds-at-large 
for Consular Operations invariably held strategy conferences ic 
safe-houses, usually in the Maryland countryside, or perhaps ir 
hotel suites in downtown Washington. 

Never at the State Department, blot for specialists expected It 
rctura to the field. But then Bray knew he was not scheduled tc 
return to the field. He had been brought back for only one purpose 
Termination. 

T«’enty-two years and he was out. An infinitesimal speck o: 
time into which was compressed everything he knew - cvcrylhinj 
hehadleamed, absorbed and taught. He kept waiting for his owr 
reaction, but there was none. It was as though he were a spectator 
watchingthc images of someone else on a white wall, the incvitabh 
conclusion drawing near, but not drawing him into the events a: 
they took place. He was only mildly curious. How would itbedone' 

The walls of Undcr*sccretary of Stale Daniel Congdon’s otfici 
were white. There was a certain comfort in that, thought Scofield 
as hehalMistencd to Coogdon’s droning narrative. He could 
theimages. Face after face, dozens of them, coming into focus ani 
fading rapidly. Faces of people remernbered and unremembered 
staring, thinking, weeping, laughing, dying . , . death. 

His wife. Five o’clock in the afternoon. Dnter den Linden, 

Men and women running, stopping. In sunlight, in shadows. 
But where was he ? He was not there. 

Be was a spectator. 

Then Suddenly he wasn’t. He could not be sure he heard the 
Herds correctly. What had this coldly efiicient undcr-secrctarj 
said? Bern, Switzerland? 

’I beg your pardon ?’ 

*The funds will be deposited Jn your name, proportionati 
"locations made annually.’ 

‘fo addition to whatever pension I’m entitled to?’ 

Yes, Mr Scofield. And regarding that, your service record’: 

predated. You’ll get the maximum.* 

■Hat’s very generous.’ It was. Calculating rapidly, Bra) 
etumated that his income would be over 550,000 a year. 

practical. These funds are to take the place of an) 
L of books or articles baser 

°}oia activities in Consular Operations.’ 


‘I see,’ said Bray slowly. ‘There’s been a lot of that recently, 
hasn’t there ? Marchetti, Agee, Snepp.’ 

‘Exactly.^ 

Scofield could not help himself; the bastards never learned. 
‘Are you saying that if you’d banked funds for them they wouldn’t 
have written what they did?’ 

‘Motives vary, but we don’t rule out the possibility.’ 

‘Rule it out,’ said Bray curtly. T know two of those men.’ 

‘Are you rejecting the money?’ 

‘Hell, no. I’ll take it. When I decide to write a book, you’ll be 
the first to know.’ 

‘I wouldn’t advise it, Mr Scofield. Such breaches of security are 
prohibited. You’d be prosecuted; years in prison inevitable.’ 

‘And if you lost in the courts, there just might follow certain 
extralegal penalties. A shot in the head while driving in traflSc, for 
example.’ 

‘The laws are clear,’ said the Under-Secretary. T can’t imagine 
that.’ 

‘I can. isodk in my Four-Zero file. I trained with a man in 
Honduras. I killed him in Madrid. He was from Indianapolis and 
Is name was . . ' ' 

'm not interested in past activities,’ interrupted Congdon 
bhly, ‘I just want us to understand each other.’ 

‘We do. You can relax. I’m not . . . breaching any security. I 
haven’t the stomach for it. Also, I’m not that brave.’ 

‘Look, Scofield,’ said the under-secretary, leaning back in his 
chair, his expression pleasant. ‘I know it sounds trite, but there 
comes a time for all of us to leave the more active areas of our 
work. I want to be honest with you.’ 

Bray smiled, a touch grimly. ‘I’m always nervous when someone 
says that.’ 

‘What?’ 

That he wants to be honest with you. As if honesty was the last 
thing you should expect.’ 

‘I om being honest.’ 

So am I. If you’re looking for an argument, you won’t get it 
from me. I’ll quietly fade away.’ 

But we don’t wnt you to do that,’ said Congdon, leaning 
forward, his elbows on the desk. 

‘Oh?’ 

Of course not. A man with your background is extraordinarily 
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aJuaWe to us. Crises will continue to arise; we'd like to be 
We to call upon your expertise.’ 

Scofield studied the man. ‘But not in-teiTifory.* A statement, 
Mot in-strategy.’ 

•Mo Not officially. Naturally, well want to know where 
ou'rc living, what trips you make,’ 

'I'll bet you will,' said Bray softly, 'But for the record, I’m 
mnmalcd ’ 

‘Yes Howev er, we’d like it kept out of the record. A Four-Zero 
atry.' 

Swficld did not move. He had the feeling that he was in the 
ield, arranging a very sensitive exchange. ‘Wail a minute, let mt 
mderstand you. You want me oUicially terminated, but no one’s 
iDpposcd to know it And although I’m ofliciajjy finished, you 
aant to maintain contact on a permanent basis,' 

•Your knowledge is invaluable to us, you know that. And 1 
think we’re paying for it * 

'Why the r our-Zero then T 

Td have thought y ou’d appreciate it. Without ofliciat responsi- 
hTjties you retain o certain status. You’re still part of us.' 

Td like to know why this way.' 

’Ill be ’ Congdon stopped, a slightly embarrassed smile on 
haiacc ’We really don'r want to lose you.’ 

Then why ttnnmatc me?’ 

The irotle left the undcr-sccrctary's face, *I’1I call it as I see if. 
Voueanconrirm it with an old friend of yours ifyou l/kr,Bobert 
nthrop I told him the same thing ’ 

l^inthrop’ He goes back a long time ^Vhat d/d you fell him?* 


smn It.’ 

thought you did. T thought you were sending us a pereona 
»sJ8e.NevtTlhc!css.vvt got it. \V< hawti lot fodohereandyoui 
^of obstinacy, yourcynicistti, isn't needed- 


‘Precisely. ^ . 

‘All right,’ said Scofield, reaching into his pocket for a cigarette, 
think you’re going to a lot of unnecessary trouble to keep a 
ring on me, but, as you said, you’re paying for it. A simple field 
Irective could accomplish the same thing i issue clearance until 
iscinded. Special category.’ 

‘Too many questions would be asked. It’s easier this way.’^ 
‘Really?’ Bray lit the cigarette, his eyes amused. ‘All right.’ 
‘Good.’ Congdon shifted his weight in the chair. ‘I’m glad we 
nderstand each other. You’ve earned everything we’ve given you 
nd I’m sure you’ll continue to earn it ... I was looking at your file 
lis morning; you enjoy the water. God knows your record s 
lied with hundreds of contacts made in boats at night. Why not 
ry it in the daylight? You’ve got the money. Why not go^to 
omeplace like the Caribbean and enjoy your life? I envy you. 
Bray got up from his chair; the meeting was oyer. ‘Thanks, I 
nay do that. I like warm climates.’ Heextendedhis hand ; Congdon 
ose and took it. While they shook hands, Scofield continued. 
You know .that Four-Zero business would make me nervous if 
^ou hadn’t called me in here,’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Their hands were clasped, but the 
vement stopped. 

Well, our own field personnel won’t know I’m terminated, but 
le Soviets will. They won’t bother me now. When someone like 
me is taken out-of-strategy, everything changes. Contacts, cod^, 
ciphers, sterile locations; nothing remains the same. They know 
the rules ; they’ll leave me alone. Thanks very much.* 

‘I’m not sure I understand you,’ said the under-secretary. 

*Oh, come on, I said I’m grateful. We both know KGB-Washing- 
ton keeps its cameras trained on this place twenty-four hours a 
day. No specialist who’s to remain in sanction is ever brought here. 
As of an hour ago they know I’m out. Thanks again, Mr Congdon. 
It was considerate of you.’ 

The Under-Secretary of State, Consular Operations, watched as 
Scofield walked across the ofBce and let himself out the door. 

It was over. Everything. He would never have to hurry back to an 
antiseptic hotel room to see \yhat covert m^sage had arrived. No 
longer would it be necessary to arrange for three changes of 
vehicle to get from point A to point B. The lie to Congdon not- 
withstanding, the Soviets probably did know he had, been ter- 
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minatedby now. If they didn’t they would soon. Afters fcwmonth 
of inactivity the KGB would accept the fact that he was no longe 
of vahie. Tlie rules w’as constant; tactics and codes a ere alterec 
the Soviets would leave him alone; they would not kill him. 

But the lie to Congdon had been necessary, if only to see th 
espiessiOD on his face. We’d like it kept out of the record. Fow 
ZeroentrytThc man was so transparent 1 He really believed be hai 


lesson. But always lur a icosun. 


living or not living. It was oxer. 


With the exception of a single bricl period - too brict, too terribly 
irief- he had not lived in a place he could call his own for tvv-enty- 
hvo years. 

But that terribly brief period, twenty'seven months m a lifc- 


‘‘CM and she was bis and ... . 

Death in the Unter den Linden. r 

■ Oh, Codl A telephone call and a password. Her husband^ 
her. Desperately. Sec a guard, cross the checkpoint. Harry. 


And a KGB pig had no doubt laughed. Until 'Prague, There 
was no laughter in that man after Prague; / 

Scofield could feel the sting in his eyes. The few sudden tears 
had made contact with the night wind. He brushed them aside 
with his glove and crossed the street. . ' — . . i 

On the other side was the lighted front of a travel agency,' the 
■posters in the window displaying idealized, unreal bodies soakfeg 
rp the sun. The Washington amateuTvCongdon, had a point; the 
i^ribbean was a good idea. No self-respecting intelligence service 
ent agents to the islands in the Caribbean - for fear of winning. 
Mother Cuba and the Kremlin might opt for a Section Eleven. 
Down in the islands, the Soviets would know he was out-of- 
itrategy. He had wanted to spend some time in the Grenadines; 
vhy not now ? In the morning he would ... . , : 

The figure was reflected in the glass - tiny, obscure, in the 
Dackgroimd across the wide avenue, barely noticeable. In fact, 
Bray would not have noticed had the man not walked around the 
5pill of a streetlamp. Whoever it was wanted the protection of the 
shadows in the street, whoever it was was following him. And he 
was good. There were no abrupt movements, no sudden jumpins 
a\yay from the light. The walk was casual, unobtrusive. He 
‘dered if it was anyone he had trained. 

'field appreciated professionalism; he would commend the 
and wish him a lesser subject for surveillance next time. Tbt 
uteDepartment was not wasting amoment. Congdon wanted the 
reports to begin at once. Bray smiled; he would give the under- 
secretary his initial report. Not the one he wanted, but one h( 
should have. ^ . 

, ^ The amusement began, a short-lived pavane betw^n profes* 
sion^s, Scofield walked away from thershop window, gatherinj 
sjwd until he reached the comer, where the circles of light fron 
c oin opposing streetJamps overlapped each other. He tumec 
a j’uptly left, as if to head back to the other side of the street, thet 
a -way through the intersection stopped. Hepaiised in the middl( 
of thctrafiScIane and looked up at the street sign -a man confused 
no sure of where he was. Then he turned and walked rapi^y bad 
o e comer, his pace quickening until he was practically runninj 
w en he reached the curb. He continued down the pavement t< 
e rst unlighted shopfront, then he spun into the darkness of th( 
doorway and waited. 

Through the right-angled glass he had a clear vie\wof the comer 
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he maa following him would have to come into the overlapping 
ircles of Iighf^ow; they could not be avoided. A quany was 


lib face came Into the light, 

Scofield froze. His eyes ached^ blood rushed to his head. His 
^holc body trembled, and what remained of his mind tried 
fcspcrately to control the rage and the anguish that welled up and 
wept through him. The man at the comer was not from the State 
Deparlmcat, the face under the light did not belong to anyone 
innofely connected to American intelligence. 

It belonged to the KGB. To KGB-East Berlin. 

It was a face on one of the half-dozen photographs he had 
jtudicd-smdicd until he knew every blemish, every strand ofhair- 
! Berlin ten years ago. 

Death on the Unlcr den Linden. His beautiful Karine, his 
bnWcKarme Trapped by a team across the checkpoint, a unit 
f tip by the fiiih/cst killer in the Soviet. V, Talcniekov. Animal. 
Thbwasoneof those men. Tkatumt. Oneo/Talejiiehov'shangmen. 
Here! In Washington! Within minutes of his (erminal/on at 
iutti 

So KGB bad found out And someone in Moscow had decided 
•ohieg a stunning conclusion to the finish of Beowulf Agate 
Wy one man could think walh such dramatic precision. V. 
^J^nstkov. Animal. 

AiBraystarcd through the glass, heknew whathc svasgoingto 
f^’.'bthe had to do He would send a last message to Moscow; 

i ^su’dbe ft fitting capstone, a final gesture to mark the end of one 
the beginning of another “ whatever it miglit be. 
lltnouW trap the killer from KGB. He would kill him, 

jti^ped out of the doorway and ran down the sidewalk, 
zigzag pattern across the dcsetlcd street. Hecouldhcar 
**^Hooi5tcps behind hurt. 
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Acri^rKV/5 (twA ^ 

f'l OintA. !t vA^viM arrive jt\5v.:vA'tU'»roI hy 
In the t’nol'^i^.^-^.^« 1 ^TV’:^hin.^ o\ cr .'^n *Il:c fcr-\ft v* a*- c?t*Vx',h^!^ 
th.C p.v^.cn'vteT^ b>' »it‘d e'.> v/ni'^r 

ff »>ni their nfUcc-i nnd f^vetor . A 'totter im: of riih:»-v;y pcf’- 
!t!icrn und - v.ejc tc'^-'i <r^n'vr,irir, for t!)^n\ Shr |C?.;a fio 

t. not a vaotion. hut n return to v.ork at xht pAva! ba-c.'j. 

icy’d had ll'.cir leavo in \\o x^r,\\ 

In one of the rear r ?:a a nu’.ri v. i;!; n d^trV Icajitrr ^ hd;n va.'e 
held firndy hctvvecn hi*; Iln chyd^^^'j wrre rxintplcd, 

ilhtmi'iiinhcd, <r,OTnehCv.v tn conHirt t!:r; fare jjrvd th:? 

sharp, dear c>r*; th.ai 'eernrd to htlonfr uhovc* od^cf upp»rrd. H;‘. 
patKr? Identified him ai ryv>tr RvduVov, nitr irbn. U'o 
explained ainly that he \w\i on ilie way to join Uic 
S>mphony Orch*ntr;t vjoHnkt, 

Both items v>crc f:d*c. 'Hie man v.v-*v matter 

rdmtcpjst. Soviet Intelligence, 

Temper rna'itcr Mratc^d-n. rom’.er director o? KGB npcratkmi - 
East Berlin, Warsau, IVotnte, Riru and th.c South'W’C^! Sccicft, 
whtdi consisted of Sevastopol, t lie n<v. phorui , the Sea of ^^afmruu 
and tlic Daulandlci. It v.vj5 this last po:t th:it dictated th.c papfs 
that put him on hoard the Scs'astopol ptemc. It sva*^ the b'Ci^innln.t: 
oridsilight from Uir.sb. 

Tficre were scores of escape routes out of the Soviet Union, attd 
In his professional (capacity lie had exposed them as he tiud found 
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cm. Ruthlessly, more often than not killing the agents of the 
'icst who kept ihem open, enticing malcontents to betray Russia 
itk lies and promises of money. Always money. He bad never 

avered in hisopposnion to the liars and the prosclytizcrs of greed; 

j escape route was too insignificant to warrant his attention." 
Except one A minor network-route through the Bosphorus and 
le Sea of ^farmara into the DardaneJies. He bad uncovered |t 
rseral months ago, during his last weeks as director, KGB South- 
est Soviet Sectors During the days when he found himself in 
jotinuous conTroniation hitb hot-headed fools at the mUitary 
ases and asmme edicts fre^ Moscow itself 
At the time, he was nor sure why he held back exposure; for a 
.hflebe had convinced himself that by lea^'ing it open and watch- 
igit closely, it could lead to a larger network. Yet in the back of 
iisraind, he knew that was not true. 

Hijtime was coming; he was making too many enemies in too 
my places There cotdd be those who felt that a quiet retircfnent 
lorth of Grasnov was not for a man who held the secrets of the 
KCBinhis head Now he possessed another secret, more frighten- 
ing than anything conceived of by Soviet intelligence. The 
Jfataresc And that secret 'was driving him out of Russia. 


Slates against one anotiiei, uijuj ji luuOuui-u w, 
‘"’'er. A Premier and a President, one or both to be in a gunsight. 
in Here they ’ JV/tat were they, this fever that had begun its the 
Jfdtcades of the century in Corsica 1 The Corsican fever. The 
S'rti'ese. 

^ it existed; it was functioning - alls'® and deadly. He knew 
^uow. He had spoken its name, and for spcakmgit, a plan had 
*”Put in motion that called for his arrest; the senlcMt of 
would follow shortly. , . r. . 

fccKlcyhad toldhim that going to the POT 

J*Aon so be had sought out four 

BOW generously retired, whk* ^ •* 


With each he had spok^ftfceg ^g 
Mfiie Matarcse, repeated the voids *bispend by 


One man obviously knew notbing; he was as stunned as 
Taleniekov had been. T\vo said nothing, but the acknowledgement 
was in their eyes, and in their frightened voices when they pro- 
tested. Neither would be a party to the spreading of such insanity; 
each had ordered Vasili from his house. . 

The last man, a Georgian, was the oldest - older than the dead 
Krupsky - and in spite of an upright posture had little time left to 
enjoy a straight spine. He was ninety-six, his mind alert but given 
swiftly to an old man’s fear. At the mention of the name Matarese, 
his tWn, veined hands had trembled, then tiny muscular spasms 
seemed to spread across his ancient, withered face. His throat 
became suddenly dry ; his voice cracked, his words barely audible. 

It was a name from long ago in the past, the old Georgian had 
whispered, a name no one should hear. He had survived the early 
purges, survived the mad Stalin, the insidious Beria, but no one 
could survive the Matarese. In the name of all things sacred to 
Russia, the terrified man pleaded, walk away from the Matarese! 

‘We were fools, but we were not the only ones. Powerful men 
everywhere were seduced by .the sweet convenience of having 
enemies and obstacles eliminated. The guarantee was absolute: the 
.^eliminations would never be traced to those who required them. 
fn*eements were made through parties four and five times re- 
»v- /dealing in fictitious purchases, unaware of what they were 
buying. Krupsky saw the danger; he knew. He warned us in 
’forty-eight never to make contact again.’ - 
‘Why did he do that?’ Vasili had asked. ‘If the guarantee was 
proven true. I speak professionally.’ 

‘Because the Matarese added a condition: the council of the 
Matarese demanded the right of approval. That’s what I was told.’ 

‘The prerogative of killers-for-hire, I’d think,’ Taleniekov had 
interjected. ‘Some targets simply aren’t feasible.’ 

‘Such approval was never sought in the past. Krupsky did not 
think it was based on feasibility,’ 

‘On what, then?’ , . 

‘Ultimate extortion,’ : . 

‘How were the contacts made with this council ?’ 

T never knew. Neither did Aleksie.’ 

‘jS'oweone had to make them.’ . . “ 

‘If they are alive, they will not speak. Krupsky was right about 
that.’ 
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‘He called It the Corsican fever. He said the answers nu'ght be ii 
Corsica* 

‘It’s possible It’s where it began, with the maniac of Corsica 
Guillaume de Matarese.’ 

‘You still have influence with the party leaders, sir. Will yoi 


‘You’ve misunderstood roc. It is / who want to stop It. litem. 
This Matarese council I gave my word to Aleksie that , . 

‘But you’ve had no words with me !' the withered, once-powerfu 
leader had shouted, his voice childlike in its panic. ‘I will deny yoc 
e^ercamc here, deny anything you sayl You are a stranger, and I 
do not know youl* 

Vasili had left, disturbed, perplexed He had returned to his flat 
expecting to spend the night analysing the enigma that was the 
Matarese, trying to decide nhat to do next. As usual he had 
<danccd at the mailslot in the wall , he had actually taken a step 
may before he realized there hoj something inside, 

Itis'asn note from hts contact at the VK.R, wTitteninoneofthc 
Optical codes they had arranged betw'ccn them The words were 
naocuous an agreement to have a laic dinner at 1 1.30 and signed 
Hth a girl’s first name. The very blandncss of the note concealed 
its meaning There was a problem of magnitude; the use of eleten 
Etant emergency. No time was to be lost making contacl;.hla 
fnend ivould be watting for him at the usual place. 

He had been there. At a pit a kafe near the Lomonossov State 
Hniversity. It was a raucous drinking establishment in tune with 


bet that’s the word.’ 

I ’Becameof the Jew?’ 


WTiat you did was no longer a joke, but rather a serious inter- 
ference \rith basic policy/ ,,‘ 

‘Yesterday ?’ Vasili bad asked his friend. 

‘Late afternoon. Past four o’clock. That bitch director marched 
tiirough the offices like a gorilla in season. She smelled a gang rape 
and she loved it. She^told each division man to be at her office at 
five o’clock. VTien we got there and listened, it was unt*clievahle. 
It was as if you woxc personally responsible for every setback we’ve 
sustained for the past two years. Those maniacs from Group Nine 
were there, but not the section chief.’ 

‘How long have I got?’ 

‘Three or four da>^ at the outside. Incriminating eridence 
against you is being compiled. But silently, no one is to say 
anything.’ 

‘Yesterday . . / - 

happened, Vasili? This isn’t a ^TCR operation. Ifs 
something else.’ 

It was something else and Taleniekov had recognized it in- 
stanily. The yesterday in question had been the day he had seen 
. the tv»*o former Kremlin officials who had ordered him fiom their 
The something else was the Matarese. 

‘One day I’ll tell you, my friend,’ Vasili had answered . ‘Trust me.’ 1 

‘Oi course. You’re the best we have. The best we’ve ete? 
had.’ 

‘Right now I need thirty-six, perhaps forty-eight'hours. Do l| 
have them?’ ! 

‘I think so. They w^nt your head, but they'd be careful. They'll \ 
document as much as they can.’ : 

‘I’m sure they will. One needs words to read over the corpse.'! 
Thank you. You’ll hear from me.’ ; 

Vasili had not returned to his fiat, but instead to his office. Hei 
had sat in the darkness for hours, arriving at his extraordinaty! 
decision. Hours before it would have been- unthinkable, but not® 
now. If the Matarese could corrupt the hipest levels of the KGB, | 
it could do the same in Washington. If the mere mentioning of itsj 
name called for the death of a master strategist of his rank ^ and; 
there was no mistaking it: death u’as the objective - then the’ 
power it possessed uas unthinkable. If, in truth, it was responsib!o\ 
for the murders of Blackburn and Yuriexich, then Krupsky was!^ 
right. There was a timetable. Ihe Matarese. were closing in, the . 
Premier or President moying into the gunsight ' ' \ 
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Taleniekov was startled. He had not expected so quick a reply 
from his man there. It could. What have you got ?’ 

‘It came in two hours ago; it took that long to break. Our 
cryptographer - the man you brought from Riga - recognized an 
old code of yours. We were going to send it on to Moscow with 
the morning’s dispatches.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ said Vasili. ‘Read it to me.’ 

‘Wait a minute.’ Papers were shuffled. ‘Here it is. “Beowulf 
removed from orbit. Storm clouds Washington. On strength of • 
imperative will pursue and deliver white contact. Cable instructions 
capitol depot.’’ That’s it.’ 

‘It’s enough,’ said Taleniekov.. 

‘Sounds impressive, Vasili. A white contact? You’ve struck a 
high-level defection, I gather. Good for you. Is it tied in with your 
probe?’ 

‘I think so,’ lied Taleniekov. ‘But don’t say anything. Keep 
VKR out.’ 

‘With pleasure. You want us to cable for you?’ 

‘No,’ replied Vasili, ‘I can do it. It’s routine. I’ll call you this 
evening. Say nine-thirty; that should be time enough. Tell my old 
friend from Riga I said hello. No one else, however. And thank 

VOU.’ 'j 

' ‘When your probe’s over, let’s have dinner. It’s good to have 
w- back in Sevastopol.’ 

‘It’s good to be back. We’ll talk.’ Taleniekov hung up, concen- 
trating on the message from Amsterdam. Scofield had been recalled 
to Washington, but the circumstances were abnormal; Beowulf 
Agate had run into a severe State Department storm. That fact 
alone was enough to propel the agent from Brussels into a trans- 
atlantic pursuit, debts notwithstanding. A white status contact was 
a momentary truce; a truce generally meant that someone was 
about to do something drastic. And if there existed even the remote 
possibility that the legendary Scofield might defect, any risk was 
worth the candle. The man who brought in Beowulf Agate would ^ 
have all of Soviet Intelligence at his feet. 

But defection was not possible for Scofield , . . any more than it 
was for him. The enemy was the enemy; that would never change. 

Vasili picked up the phone again. There was an all-night number 
in the Lazatev district of the waterfront used by Greek andj 
Iraman businessmen to send out cables to their home offices. By j 
saying the right words, priority would be given, over the existing j 
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tcssiona!. As the prc\MOiis director of the KGB sector, he had not 
exposed Uic escape route for .personal rc^isons, HoNvever, if a 
musician named Pictre Rydukov did not make a telephone call to 
Sevastopol within two days after departure, exposure was guar- 
anteed, KGB reprisals to follow. It would be a shame; other 
privileged men might wish to use the route later, their talents and 
information worth having. 

TaknicVcov pul on the undistinguished. ill-fUling overcoat and 
his battered hat. A slouch and a pair of sicchrimmed spectacles 
were added. Me cheeked his appearance in the mirror; it was satis- 
factor>’. He picked up the leather violin ciisc; it completed his 
disguise, for no musician left his instrument in a strange hold 
room. Me went out the door, down the stairaise- never an elevator 
and out into the Sevastopol streets. He would w‘aik to the 
waterfront : he knew where to go and whal to say. 

Fog rolled in from the sea, curling through the iKams of the flood- 
lights on the pier. There was activity cvcr>^wherc as the hold of the 
freighter was loaded. Men shouted as giant cranes swung cables 
cradling enormous boxcars of merchandise over the side of the 
ship. The loading crews were Russian, supervised by Greeks. 
Soldiers and militskmycri milled about, weapons slung casually 
v.ovcr their shoulder, incfi'cctual patrols more interested in watching 
ic machinery than in looking for irregularities. 

If they wanted to know, mused Vasili as he approached the 
ofheer at the entrance gale, he could tell them. Tlic irregularities 
were in the huge containers being lifted over the hull of the ship. 
Men and women packed in shredded atrdboard, lubes from’ 
mouths to airspaces where ncccssarj', instructions having been] 
given to empty bladders and bowels several hours ago ; there would' 
be no relief until well past midnight when they were at sea. I 
The officer at the gate was a young lieutenant, bored with his 
work, irritation in his face. He scowled at the slouching, bc-‘ 
spectacled old man before him. 

What do you want? The pier is ofT-Iimits unless you have a 
pass.’ He pointed to the violin ease. ‘What’s that?’ j 

My livelihood, Lieutenant. I’m with the Sevastopol Symphony.* 
I wasn t aware of any concerts scheduled for (lie docks.’ | 
Your name, please ?’ said Vasili casually. 

‘What?’ ‘ 1 

Taicnickov stood up to his full heigljt, the slouch gradually bui 


early disappearing. ‘I asked you your name, Lieutenant, 

•What for?’ The officer was somewhat less hostile, Vasili re* 
LONcd the spectacles and looked sternly into his bewildered eyes. 
‘For a commendation or a reprimand.* 

•What arc you talking about ? Who are you?’ 

‘KGB-Scvastopol. Tliis is part of our waterfront inspection 
lograiWEC.* 

the young lieutenant was politely hesitant; he was not a fool. 
i’B afraid I wasn’t told, sir. I’ll have to askfor youndcntification.’ 
*ir, r... •* M u, -r- ' ’’said Taleniekov, 

. . I . ■ "he second would 

^ .night The name, 

please,’ 

The lieutenant told him, then added, ‘Do you people suspect 
ircubfe down here’’ He studied, the plastic card and returned it- 
Troublc?’ Taleniekov smiled, his eyes humorous and Con* 
Jptiatorial *1116 only trouble, Lieutenant, is that I’mbeing deprived 
oU^anti dinner m the company of a lady I think the new direc- 
tors m Sevastopol feel compelled to earn their roubles You men 
wedoinga good job; tVwiy know that but don’t care to admit it.’ 

Relieved, the young officer smiled back. Thank you, sir. We 
doourbest in amonotonousjob ’ 

'But don’t say anything about my being here; they’re serious 
liwu! ihat. Two officers of the guard were reported last week.’ 
Visili smiled again. Tn the dnectOrs* scaccy lies their true 
«a-'nty. Their jobs.' 

Hk lieutcDant grinned. ‘I understand. Have you a weapon in 
atcaser 

■Na. Actually, it’s a very good violin I wish I could play it.’ 

&5th ^ ‘ . 


' ■ -..u.up wds Aiuerican. 

® CIA agent, formerly station chief m 
expediter of the escape route. Vasih knew the 
photographs he had Tcmoved froai 
through the bodies and the fog and the 
^'Shh; be could not spot the man. 

«aetov ihicadcdhis way past rushing fork-lifts and crew«i of 


complaining labourers towards the huge cargo warehouse. Insidi 
the enormous enclosure, the light was dim, the wire-meshe< 
floodlights too high in the ceiling to do much good. Beams o 
flashlights crisscrossed the containers; men were checking num 
bers, Vasili wondered briefly how, much talent was in those box 
cars. How much information was being taken out of Russia 
Actually, not a great deal of either, he reminded himself. This was j 
minor escape route; more comfortable accommodation was pro 
vided for serious talent and significant bearers of intelligence data 
His slouch controlling his walk and his spectacles awkwardly ii 
place, he excused himself past a Greek supervisor arguing with i 
Russian foreman. He wandered towards the rear of the warehouse 
past stacks of cartons and aisles blocked with freight dollies 
studying the faces of those holding flashlights. He was becoming 
annoyed; he did not have the time to waste. Where was Zaimis' 
Tliere had been no change of status; the freighter was the carrier 
the ageiit s/i7/ the .conduit. He had read every report sent fron 
Sevastopol; there bad been no mention of the escape rout< 
whatsoever. Where uw he? 

Suddenly Talenickov felt a shock of pain as the barrel of a gui 
. was shoved viciously into his right kidney. Strong fingers grippec 
^ the loose cloth of his overcoat, crunching the flesh of his lower ril 
age; he was propelled into a deserted aisle. Words were wlusperec 

rshly in English. 

T won’t bother speaking Greek, or trying to get through to yoi 
in Russian, I’m told your English is as good as anyone’s ii 
Washington.’ 

‘Conceivably better than most,’ said Vasili through his teeth 
‘Zaimis ?’ 

‘Never heard of him. We thought you were out of Sevastopol. 

‘I am. Where is Zaimis ? I must speak with Zaimis.’ 

The American disregarded the question. ‘You’ve got balls, FI 
say that for you. There’s no one from KGB within ten blocks ol 
here.’ 

‘Ar^e you sure about that ?’ 

‘Very, We’ve got a flock of night owls out there. They see it 
the dark. They saw you. A violin case, 

TDo they look to the water?’ 

‘Seagulls do that.* 

‘You’re very well organized, all you birds,’ . - 

‘And you’re less bright than everyone says. What did you tliink 
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ever entered my mind, I’d contact the British, or the French before 
you. I said I wanted to get out of Russia not betray it.’ 

‘You’re lying,’ said the American, his hand slipping down to the 
lapel of his heavy cloth jacket. ‘You can go to anywhere you wank* 

‘Not at the moment, I’m afraid. There arc complications.’ 

‘What did you do, turn capitalist? Make off with a couple of 
pouches?’ 

‘Come on, Zaimis. Wliich of us doesn’t have his small box of 
resources? Often legitimate; funnelled monies can be delayed. 
Where’s yours? I doubt Athens, and Rome is too unstable. I’d 
guess Berlin or London. Mine’s quite ordinary: certificates of 
deposit. Chase Manhattan, New York City.’ 

The CIA man’s expression remained passive, his thumb curled 
beneath his jacket’s lapel. ‘So you got caught,’ he said absently. 

‘We’re wasting time!’ Vasili barked. ‘Get me to the Dardanelles. 
I’ll make my own way from there. If you don’t, if a telephone call 
is not received here in Sevastopol when expected, your operation . 
is finished. You’ll be . . .’ 

Zaimis’ hand shot up towards his mouth; Taleniekov grabbed 
the agent’s fingers and twisted them violently outward. Stuck to 
the American’s thumb was a small tablet. 
il-‘You damnfooll What do you think you’re doing?’ 

winced, the pain excruciating. ‘I’d rather go this way 

* in the Luhyanka.' 

‘You ^7^^! If anyone goes to the Uibyanka, it will be me \ Because 
there are maniacs just like you sitting at their desks in Moscow. 
And - just like you - who would prefer a tablet rather than 
listen to the truth! You want to die, I’ll accommodate you. But 
first get me to the Dardanelles !’ 

Tlie agent, breathing with difficulty, stared at Taleniekov. Vasili 
released his hand, removing the tablet from Zaimis’ thumb. 

‘You’re for real, aren’t you?’ Zaimis said. 

‘I’m for real. Will you help me ?’ 

‘I haven’t got anything to lose,’ said the agent. ‘You’ll be on our 
carrier.’ 

‘Don’t forget. Word must get back here from the Dardanelles. 
If it doesn’t, you’re finished.* 

Zaimis paused, then nodded. ‘Check. We trade off.’ 

‘We trade off,’ agreed Taleniekov. ‘Now, can you ^t me to a 
telephone?’ 

* 
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The ciodcrblock cubicle in the warehouse had two phones - in* 
stalled by Russians and no doubt electronically monitored by 
SAVAK and the CIA for intercepts, thought Vasili, They would 
be stenlc; he could talk. The Amencan agent picked up hU when 
Talcnickov finished dialling. The instant the call was answered, 
Vasili spoke. 

‘Is this you, my old comrade?’ 

It was and It was not It was not the section chief he had spoken 
with earlier; instead, it was the cryptographer Talcnickov had 
trained years ago In Riga and brought to Sevastopol. The man’s 
voice was low, anxious. 

‘Ourmutual friend was called to the code room; it was arranged. 
Isaid rd wait for your call. I have to see you right away. Where 
are you?’ 

Zairais reached over, his bruised fingers gripping the mouth- 
piece of Vasili’s phone. Talcmekov shook his bead; in spite of the 
fact that he trusted the cryptographer, he had no intention ol 
answering the question. 

That’s of no consequence. Did the cable come from ‘’depot”? 

‘A great deal more than that, old friend.’ 

‘But it cameT pressed Vasili. 

‘Y«. But it’s not in any apher I’ve ever heard of. Nothing you 
■ and I ever used before. Neither during our years in Riga nor here.' 

‘Read it to me ’ 

There’s sometbing else,’ insisted the code man, his tone now 
intense. *Thcy’re after you openly. I recycled the teletype tc 
Moscow for in-housc confirmation and burnt the original. It wil 
bcbackinlcss than two hours. I can’t believe it. I won’t believe itl’ 

‘Calm down. What was it ?’ 

There’s an alert out for you from the Baltic to the Manchuriat 
borders.* 

‘VKR?’ asked Vasili, alarmed but controlled; he had expected 
Group Nine to act swiftly but not quite this swiftly. 

Wo/ just VKR. KGB - and every intelligence station we Aavcl 
As wU as all military units. Everywhere. This isn’t you they speah 
®f; it couldn't be. I will not believe itl* 

‘What do they say?* 

^at you’ve betrayed the State. You’re to be taken, but 
tobeno detention, no interrogation at all. You’re to be ... e 
'•.without delay.* 

se«,’ said Talcnickov. And he did see; be expected it. 


not the VKR. It was powerful men who’d heard he had spoken ; 
name that no one should hear. Mafarese, ‘I’ve betrayed no one 
Believe that.’ 

‘I do. I know you.’ 

‘Read me the cable from “depot”.’ 

‘Very well. Have you a pencil? It mak<^ no sense.’ 

Vasili reached into his pocket for his pen; there was paper oi 
the table, ‘Go ahead.’ 

The man spoke slowly, clearly. ‘As follows ; ‘ ‘Invitation Kasiraii 
Schrankenwarten five goals” . . .’ The cryptographer stopped 
Taleniekov could hear voices in the distance over the line. ‘1 can’ 
go on. People are coming,’ he said, 

‘1 have the rest of that cable r 

‘Thirty minutes. Aniar Magazin, I’ll be there.’ The line wen 
down. 

Vasili slammed his fist on the table, then replaced the phone a 
Zaimis did the same. ‘I must have it,^ he repeated in English, 

‘What’s the Araar Magazin - the Lobster Shop?’ asked th 
CIA man. 

-A fish restaurant on Kerenski Street, about seven blocks fron 
headquarters. No one who knows Sevastopol goes there; the foo( 
is terrible. But it fits what he was trying to tell me.” 

‘ \‘What’sthatr 

‘Whenever the cryptographer wanted me to screen certaii 

coming material before others saw it, he would suggest we mee 
at the Amar,^ 

‘He didn’t just come to your office and talk?’ 

Taleniekov glanced over at the American. ‘You know bette 
than that, Karras Zaimis. You people perfected electronic sur 
veillance. We merely stole it.’ 

The agent looked hard at Vasili. ‘They want you very dead 
don’t they?’ 

. ‘It’s a gargantuan error.’ 

Tt always is,’ said 2^imis, frowning. ‘You trust him ?’ 

You heard him. When do you sail?’ 

‘Eleven-thirty. Two hours. Roughly the same tirfie that confir 
mation’s due back from Moscow.’ 

Til be here.’ 

‘I know you will,’ said the agent. ‘Because I’m going with you. 

"Yon what T 

.‘I’ve got protection out there in the city. Of course, I’ll want m: 
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aback. /Iwiyours. We’ll see bow mudi you want to get through 
j Bosphorus.* 

•Why should you do this?’ 

1 have an idea you may reconsider that unthinkable option of 
lun. I want to bring you in,’ 

Vasili shook his head slowly, ‘Nothing ever changes. 3t will not 


‘We’ll see. You want to get to the Dardanelles?’ 

‘Of course,' 

'Give me the gun,’ said the Amencan. 

he restaurant was filled, the waiters’ aprons as ditty as the saw- 
Qst on the floor. Taleniekov sat alone by the right rear wall, 
aimis two tables away m the company of a Greek merchant sea- 
laa whose face was creased with loathing for his surroundings, 
'asili sipped iced vodka which helped disguise the taste of the 
ifth-rate caviar. 

The Cryptographer came through the door, spotted Taleniekov, 
nd fteaved his way awkwardly between waiters and patrons to the 
ible His eyes behind the thick lenses of his glasses conveyed at 
mcejoy and fear and a hundred unspoken questions. 

It’s all so incredible,’ he said, sitting down, ‘What have they 
bile to you?’ 

Tt’s what they’re doing to themselves,’ replied Vasili. ‘They 
lon’t Want to listen, they don’t svant to hear what has to be said, 
ihathas to be stopped. It’s all I can tell you,’ 

But to call for your execution. It's inconceivable!’ 

'Don't worry, old fnend. I’ll be back ** and, as they say - rc- 
labihtatcd with honours,’ Taleniekov smiled and touched the 
arm, ‘Never forget. There are good and decent men in 
Moscow, more committed to their country than to their own fears 
I^Mnbitions. They’ll always be there, and those are the men that 
™il reach. They’ll welcome me and thank me for what I’ve done, 
that . . . Now, we’re dealing in minutes. Where is the 

cable y 

cryptographer opened his band. The paper was neatly 
creased into his palm. ‘I wanted to be able to throw it 
”'®lJ»iflhadto, I know the words.’ He banded the cipher to 
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{uDback. /(nrfyours. Well see bow much you want to get tfaiou^ 
beBotpbotus.* 

'Why should you do this T 

1 have an idea you may reconsider that onthinkabJe option of 
jWKs.lmntto brineyou in.’ 

Vasili shook his head slowly. ‘Nothing ever changes. It will not 
happen. I can still expose you and you don’t know how. And by 
nposingyou, I blow apart your Black Sea network. It would take 
jtars to reestablish. Time is always the issue, isn’t it?’ 

WUsee. You want to get to the Dardanelles?’ 

‘Of course,’ 

'Give me the gun,* said the American, 

The restaurant was filled, the waiters’ aprons as dirty as the saw* 
dost oa the floor. Thleniekov sat alone by the ri^t rear wall, 
Zaimis two tables away in the company of a Greek merebant sea* 
.tnaa whose face was creased with loathing for his surroundings. 
Vasili sipped iced vodka which helped disguise the taste of the 
Cfth-rate caviar. 

Th.r*,r'»^ 1 - 1 ' T ■ ■ 


<i«te joy and Icar and a hundred unspoken questions. 

*lt’s ah so incredible,' he said, sitting down. ‘What have they 
rfonetoyou?* 

' It's what they’re doing to themselves,* replied Vasili. They 
oon't Want to listen, they don’t want to bear what has to be said, 
'hat has to be slopped. It’s all 1 can tell you.’ 

*6(11 »n r i-* * , 



--M. » ,K> u w vivome me and thank me for what I’ve dom 
that . . . Now, we're dealing m minutes. When? is th 


"nic paper was neat] 
banded the cipher t 


A dread came over Talcnickov as he read the message from 
'ashioglon. 


Invitation Kasimlr. Schnmkcnmrtcn five ^oals, Untcr den 
Linden. Przscehae zero, rraguc. Repeat text. Zero. Repeat apam 


at wilL Zero, 


BcomdJ APyOtc 


When he had finished reading, the fomicr master strategist of ' 

.GBwhispered/Nothing ever changes.* ^ 

‘What is it?* asked the co’Ptographcr. *I didn t understand it. 
t’s no code we’ve ever used.’ 

‘Tlicrc’s no way that you could understand, answered Vasili, 
nrer and sadness in his voice, ‘it’s a combination of two codes. 
)urs and theirs. Ours from the days in East Berlin, theirs from 
»raguc. This cable was not sent by the man from Baisscls. It was 
ent by a killer who won’t slop killing.’ 

It happened so fast there were only seconds to react, and tnc 
3rcck seaman moved first. His weathered face had been turned 
towards the incoming customers. He spat out the words. 


‘Watch itlTlic goats arc filthy r ^ 

Talcnickov looked up; the cryptographer spun in his chair. 
Twenty feet away, in an aisle peopled by waiters, were two men 
>vho had not come in for a meal ; their expressions were set, their 
‘cs darting about the room. Tlicy were scanning the tables but 


t for friends. 

‘Oh, my GodV whispered the cryptographer turning back to 
Vasili. ‘They found die phone and tapped it. I was afraid of that. 

‘Followed you, yes,’ said Talcnickov, glancing over at Zaimis, 
who was half out of his chair, the idiot. ‘Tlicy know we’re friends, 
you’re being watched. But they didn’t find the phone. If they were 
certain that I was here, they’d break in with a dozen soldiers. 
They’re district VKR. I know them. Calmly now, take oil your 
hat and slide out of your chair. Head towards die back hallway, 
to the men’s room. There’s a rear exit, remember?’ 

Wes, yes, I remember,’ spluttered the man nervously. He got 
up, his shoulders hunched, and started for the narrow corridor 


several tables away. 

But he was an academic, not a field man, and Vasili cursed him- 
self for trying to instruct him. One of the two. VKR men spotted 
him and came forward, pushing aside the waiters in the aisle. 

. Then he saw Taleniekov and his hand whipped into the open 


on 


ace of his jacket towards an unseen weapon. As he did so, the 
reek seaman lurched up from his chair, weaving tmsteadily, 
iving his arms like a man with too much vodka in him. He 
Homed against the VKR man, who tried to push him away. The 
reek feigned drunken indignation and pushed hack with such 
tec that the Russian went sprawimg over a table, sending dishes 
id food crashing to the floor. 

Vasili sprang up and raced past his old friend from Riga.puWing 
in towards the narrow hallway; then he saw the American, 
aimis was on his feet, his gun in his hand. Idiot! 

‘Put that awayV shouted Taleniekov. ‘Don’t capose . . 

It was too late. A gunshot exploded through the sounds of 
iaos, escalating it instantly into pandemonium. The CIA man 
rou^t both hi$ hands to his chest as be fell, the shirt beneath 
is jacket suddenly drenched with blood. 

Vasili grabbed the cryptographer by the shoulder, yanking hinr 
brough the narrow archway. There was a second gunshot; the 
ode man arched spastically, his legs together, an eruption of flesh 
It his throat. He had been shot through the back of the neck. 
Talem’ekov lunged to the floor of the hallway, stunned at whal 
b!Jo«ed. He heard a third gunshot, a shrill scream after it, pene- 
Iratine the cacophony of screams surrounding it. And then the 
Greek seaman crashed through the archway, an automatic in hi* 
bzsd. 

‘Is there a way out back here?’ he roared in broken English. 
Te have to run. The first goat got away. Others will come!’ 
Taleniekov scrambled to his feet and gestured for the Greek fc 
follow him. Together they raced through a door into a kitcber 
^with the terrified cooks and waiters, and out into an alley 
wy turned left and ran through a maze of dark connectini 
Paicmcnts between the old buildings until they reached the bacl 
of Sevastopol. 

They kept running for over a mile. Vasili knew every inch of lb< 
«y, but it was the Greek who kept shouting the turns they musi 
As they entered a dimly lit side street, the seaman grabbet 
arm , the man was out of breath. 

"«^rcst here for a minute,’ he said, gasping for air. *Thei 
'OT I find us.’ 

Tl’s hot a place we think of first in a search,’ agreed VasiU. 

at the row of neat apartment buildings. 

Always hide out in a viett-kept wtighbcwubood,’ said the 


seaman. ‘The residents veer away from controversy; thej^M inform 
on you in a minute. Ever^’body knows it so they don't look in such 
places." 

‘You say we can stay “for a minute”,' said Talcnickov. ‘J’m 
not sure where we'll go after that, I need time to think,* 

‘You rule out the ship then?* asked the Greek, nodding, still 
breathless. *I thought so,* 

‘Yes. Zaimis had papers on him. Worse, he had my gun. The 
VKR will be stvarming over the piers within the hour/ 

The Greek studied Vasili in the dim light. ‘So the great Talcnickov 
flees Russia. He can remain only as a corpse/ 

‘Not from Russia, only from frightened men. But 1 do have to 
leave - for a while. I've got to figure out how/ 

‘There is a way/ said the merchant seaman simply. ‘We'll head 
over the north-west coast, then south into the mountains. You'il 
be in Greece in three days/ 

‘How?' 

‘Tlicrc's a convoy of trucks that goes first to Odessa . . / 

Talcnickov sat on the hard bench in the back of the truck, the 
early light of dawn seeping through the billowing canvas flaps that 
^covered the sides. In a while, he and the others would liavc to crawl 
ncath the floor boards, remaining motionless and silent on a 
ncealcd ledge between the axles, while they passed through the 
ext checkpoint. But for an hour or so they could stretch and^ 
breathe air tliat did not reck of burned oil and grease. 

He reached into his pocket and took out the cipher from 
Washington, the cable that had already cost thny; lives. 

Itm'tation Kasimir. Schraiikcnwarten Jive goaht Untcr den 
Linden, Przseclvac zero, Prasue, Repeat text. Zero, Repeat a^ain 
at will. Zero, 

Beowulf Apatc 

Two codes. One meaning. 

With his pen, Vasili wrote out that meaning beneath the cipher. 
Come and take me, as you took someone else across a checkpoint 
at five o clock on the Untcr den Linden, Vve broken and killed your 
courier, as another courier was killed in Prague, Repeat: Come 
to me, rU kill you. 


Scofield 


Beyond the American killer’s brutal decision, the most clectri 
fying aspect of Scofield’s cable was the fact that he was no longer n 
the service of bis country. He had been separated from the intelli 
gence community. And considering what he had done and thi 
pathological forces that drove him to do it, the separation was un 
doubtcdly savage. For no government professional would murde 
acourier in the circumstances of this extraordinary Soviet contact 
And if Scofield was nothing else, he was a professional. 

The storm clouds over Washington had been catastrophic fo 
Beowulf Agate. They had destroyed him. 

As the storm over Moscow had destroyed a master strategy 
named Taleniekov. 

It was strange, bordering on the macabre. Two enemies whi 
loathed each other had been chosen by the Matarese as the firs 
of its lethal decoys - plays and diversions, as old Krupsky ha< 
called them. Yet only one of those enemies knew it; the other dii 
not. He was concerned solely with ripping scats open, letting th 
blood between them flow agam. 

Vasili put the paper back into his pocket, and breathed deeplj 
the commg days would be filled with move and countermove 
troetperts stalking each other until the inevitable confrontatior 
I My name h Taleniekov. iVe will kill each other or we wtU talk 



•Who ym the man, Mr Secretary T 

‘He was a Soviet intelligence officer stationed in Brussels. The 
imbassador was frank; the KGB had no knowledge he was in 
Washington.’ 

‘A possible defection?’ 

Tberc’s no evidence whatsoever to support that.’ 

Then what ties him to Scofield? Beyond the method of dispatch 
and delivery.’ 

The Secretary of State paused, then replied carefully. ‘You 
must understand, Mr Congdon, the ambassador and 1 have a 
unique relationship that goes back several decades. We arc often 
more candid with each other than diplomatic. Always with the 
undostanding that neither speaks for the record.' 

‘1 understand, sir,' said Congdon, realizing that the answer 
about to be given could never be referred to officially. 

The intelligence officer in question v^’as a member of a KGB 
unit in East Berlin roughly ten years ago. I assume in the light of 
your recent decisions that you’re farmliar ivith Scofield’s file.’ 

*Ha viifcT Congdon sat down, ‘The man was one of those who 
Uled Scofield’s Hi/e?’ 

The ambassador made no reference to Scofield’s wife; he 
®icrtfy mentioned the fact that the dead man had been part of a 
relatively autonomous section of the KGB in East Berlin ten years 
*|o’ 

That section was controlled by a strategist named Taleniekov. 
gave the orders.’ 

T’es.’said the Secretary of State. ‘We discussed Mr Taleniekov 
*ad the subsequent incident several years later in Prague at some 
*®gdi. Wc looked for the connection you’ve just considered. It 
®ay exist.’ 

'How is that, sir?' 

‘Vasili Taleniekov disappeared two days ago.* 

'Oaappeared?' 

‘Ves, Mr Congdon, Think about it. Taleniekov learned that 
M^asto be officially retired, mounted a simple but effective cover, 
‘•'^disappeared.’ 

^field’s been terminated . . Congdon Spoke softly, as much 
® hhnselt as into the telephone. 

agreed the Secretary of State. *1116 parallel Is our 
concern. Two retired specialists now bent on doing 
•«t they could not do - or pursue - officially. Kill other. 
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Under-Secretary of State Daniel Congdon shot up from the chair, 
the telephone in his hand* Since his early days at NSA he had 
learned that one way of controlling an outburst was to physically 
move during a moment of crisis. And control was the key to every- 
thing in his profession; at least, the appearance of it. He listened as 
this particular crisis was defined by an angry Secretary of State. • | 
\ Goddamn it, he was controlled. , • ! 

Tve just met privately with the Soviet ambassador and we both j 
^ the incident must not be made public. The important thing 
now is to bring Scofield in.’ i 

‘Are you certain it was Scofield, sir? I can’t believe it I’ \ 

‘Ixt’s say that until he denies it with irrefutable proof 4hgt he ; 
was a thousand miles away during the past forty-eight hours we i 
must assume it had to be Scofield. No one else in clandestine i 
operations would have committed such an act. It’s unthinkable.’ 5 
Unthinkable? Incredible. The body of a dead Russian delivered \ 
through the gates of the Soviet Embassy in the back seat of a \ 
Yellow Cab at 8.30 in the morning at the height of Washington’s [ 
rush-hour traffic. And a driver who knew absolutely nothing i 
except that he had picked up two drunks, not one - although one ^ 
was in worse shape than the other. What the hell had happened to ^ 
the other guy ? The one who sounded like a Russkie and wore a | 
hat and dark glasses and said the sunlight was too bright after a | 
whole night of Wodka. Where was he? And was the fellow in the j 
back seat all right? He looked like a mess. ] 


•Who vras the man, Mr Secretary T 

‘He was a Soviet intcllieence officer stationed in Brussels. The 
Mnbassadot was frank; the KGB had no knowledge he was in 
Vf^hingtoti.' 

‘A possible defection?’ 

Theit’s no evidence whatsoes’er to support that.’ 

Then what ues him to Scofield ? Beyond the method of dispatch 
and delivery .’ 

The Secretary of SUte paused, then replied carefully. ‘You 
must understand, Mr Congdon, the ambassador and I have a 
caique lelationslup that goes back several decades. We are often 
mote candid with each other than diplomatic. Always with the 
caderstanding that neither speaks for the record.’ 

‘I understand, sir,’ said Congdon, realizing that the answer 
shout to be given could never be referred to officially. 

The intelligence officer m question was a member of a KGB 
Out in East Berlin roughly ten years ago. 1 assume in the light of 
>0(ir recent decisions that you’re familiar with Scofield’s file.’ 

‘Hiswife?’ Congdon sat down. ’The man was one of those who 
killed Scofield’s wi/e?’ 

The ambassador made no reference to Scofield’s wife; he 
®wdy mentioned the fact that the dead man had been part of a 
Klativdy autonomous section of the KGB in East Berlin ten years 
»|o’ 


That section was controlled by a strategist named Talcniekov, 
He gave the orders.’ 

*Yes,‘ said the Secretary of State. ‘We discussed Mr Talcniekov 
W the subsequent incident several years later in Prague at some 
fesdu We looked for the connection you’ve just considered. It 
hajtvisC 
’How n that, sir?’ 

Tasili Talcniekov disappeared two days ago,’ 

^uappeared?' 


i«, Mr Congdon. Think about it. Talcniekov learned tha 

««astobc officially retired, mountcdasimple but tffectivecovei 
»sd(hsappeared,* 

^field’s been terminated . . .’ Congdon spoke softly, as mud 
whaasclf as into the telephone. 

agreed the Secretary of State. The parallel is ou 
coi^m. Two retired specialists now bent on doin 
*^1 tney could not do - or pursue - officially. KiU each oihci 


rhcy have contacts everywhere, men who arc loyal to them for any 
lumber of reasons. Their personal vendetta could create untold 
iroblems for both governments during these precious months of 
ixinciliation. This cannot happen/ 

The director of Cons Op f^rowned; there was something wrong 
in the Secretary’s conclusions. T spoke with Scofield myself three 
nights ago. He didn’t appear consumed with anger or revenge or 
anything like that. He was a tired field agent who’d lived . . . 
abnormally ... for a long time. For years. He told me he just 
wanted to fade away, and I believed him. I discussed Scofield with 
Robert Winthrop, by the way, and he felt the same way about 
him. He said . . 

‘Winthrop knows nolhing, interrupted the Secretary of State 
with unexpected harshness. ‘Robert Winthrop is a brilliant man, 
but he’s never understood the meaning of confrontation except in 
its most rarefied forms. Bear in mind, Mr Congdon, Scofield 
killed that intelligence officer from Brussels.’ 

‘Perhaps there were circumstances we’re not aware of/ 
‘Really?’ Again the Secretary of State paused, and when he 
spoke, the meaning behind his words was unmistakable. ‘If there 
arc such circumstances,-! submit we have a far more potentially 
dangerous situation than any personal feud might engineer. 
Scofield and Talcnickov know more about the field operations of 
th intelligence services than any two men alive. Tlicy must not 
permitted to make contact. Either as enemies intent on killing 
another, or for those circumstances we know nothing about. 
Do I make myself dear, Mr Congdon? As director of Consular 
Operations, it is your responsibility. How you execute that 
tesponsibility is no concern of mine. You may have a man beyond 
salvage. That s for you to decide.’ 

Daniel Congdon remained motionless as he heard the click on 
c other end of the line. In all his years of service he had never 
rccci\^ such an ill-disguised if oblique order. TIic language could 
be debat^, not the command. He replaced the phone in its cradle ■ 
and reached for another on the left side of his desk. He pressed a 
button and dialled three digits. 

Security,’ said the male voice answering. . . 

This IS Under-Secretary Congdon. Pick up Brandon Scofield. 
You nave the information. Bring him in at once.’ 

One minute, sir,’ replied the man politely. ‘I think a level-two 
surveillance entry on Scofield came in a couple of days ago. 














Talcmekov said ttw man from 

th!v bad to raammc. Congdon sat forward and reach^ for to 
ton stopped. Timing was everyttoS oow. The «Wes | 


panic. Kamcs could be revealed, men and women loriureo. 
bided, whole networks exposed; no time was to be lost eliOMatiDS 
Beowulf Agate. Word had been relayed by early evening that 
men had already been chosen. In Prague and Marseilles; they 
were in the ait now, on their way to Washington, no delays anti- 
cipated regarding passports or immigration pforedurcs. A tlwd 
would be leaving Amsterdam before momiiis, it was monnnf 
now b Amsterdam. 

Dy noon, an execution team totally dissociated from the Unitei 
States gor eminent w’ould be b Washington. Each man had th 
same telephone number to call, an untraccable phone b lbe| 
Baltimore ghetto Whatev^ tnfoimation had been gathered on 
ScohdA would be relayed by the person at that number. And only 
one man could give that information to Baltimore. The man 
responsible: the director of Consular Operations, No one else b 
the United States government had the numbci. 

Could one final connection be made? wondered CongdoU 
There was so little tunc and it would take extraordinary co-opera 
tion Could that co-opemtion be requested, even approached 
Nothinglikeithad ever happened, Butit couJdbc made, a locatto 


but too much lime would be consumed with diplomatic complica- 
tions, neither side wishbg to acknowledge the objective of 
violence. There was a better way ; it ms dangpeous but, vnfinibl's 
mort direct. 

Congdon got out of bed quietly, went downstairs and cniercr 
twmll study that was his office at home. He went to his deal 
which was bolted into the floor, tlw lower right-hand drawer 
'ofiCcaiingasafc with a corobmatioo lock. He turned on the lamp 
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Id hu fee ot duty. Tateoiekov had operated m wasmcBioui ukk kk 
was speculation that he fed made a dozen trips or more to the be 
United States within the past decade, 

Taienickew and the man from Brussefe, that wa&ihe coMCction 


stunned the recipients Covert sources id aU three cities had reacted 
to the news of Scofield’s ‘imsalvageable’ behaviour vnth somt 
panic. Naincs could be revealed, men and women tortured 
Villcd, whole nttWDiks exposed', no time was to be lost thminatinj 
Beowulf Agate. Word had been relayed by early evening that twi 
men had already been chosen In Prague and Marseilles; the; 
were in the air now, on their my to Washington, no delays anti 
cipafed regarding passports or immigration procedures. A thin 
would be leaving Amsterdam before mommg; it was momio; 
cow m Amsterdam. 

By DOOD, aa eaccutjon team totally dissociated from theUnito 
Stairs govenunent would be in Washington. Bach man fed th 
same telephone number to call, an untraceable phone in th 
Baltimore ghetto. Whatever infonnation had been 


■ " u Hie ilUlDDet. 

^uld one final cptmection be made? wondemd 


• 1., t ‘ ' Vi li^ippcueu, liut It co/rWbe made, a Jocatic 

bevmcovticd, a diial execution guaranteed. 

He had been about to call the Scemtary of State to suggest 
say nnusuaJ. early mommg meetinff with t h,- 


of fed ouwllv ) 


i.ikiouiocK,He*’ 



itphoiK in ii« lowo of ?! Ste 

SlpM tvidona Ptmtcrtcmcp tat, of couBO. ttat could ta 

ueajdngjess.’ , . » » 

‘1 don’t know what other proof to give • • • ‘ 

■You mistake me, Mr Undcr-SeCTCtary. The fact that you pos- 
sess this number is not m itself earthshaking; the fact that you have 
the audacity to use it and ask for me by my code name, pertaps is.- 
I have the proof I need. What is this business between us 7 
Congdon told him in as few words as possible, want 
Talenickov. We want Scofield The contact ground is Washington. 
I’m convinced of it. The key to the locaUon is your man from 


Brussels.’ 

•If I recall, his body was delivered to the embassy several days 


‘Ves.’ 

’You’ve connected it with Scofield 7’ 

*Your own ambassador did He pointed out that the man was 
part of a KGB section in East Berlin in 1968. Talcniekov’s unit. 
There was an incident involving Scofield’s wife.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Russian. ‘SoBeownlf Agatestill kills for revenge.' 
That’s a bit much, isn’t it? May I remind you that it would 
appear ‘Taleniekov is commg after Scofield, not the other waj 
around.' 

‘Be spcafic, Mr Under-Secretary. Since we agree in principle 
what do you want from us 7’ 

Tt’s in your computers, or in a file somewhere. It probably 
goes b^k a number of years, but it’s there; it would be in ours. 
We believe that at one time or another the man from Brussels and 
Talenickovopcratcd in Washington. We need to know the address 
of the hole. It’s the only connection we have between Scofield and 
Taleniekov. We think that's where they’U meet.’ 

1 see,* repeated the Soviet. ‘And presuming there is such an 
tt addresses, what would be the position of your govem- 

^ngdon was prepared for the question. 

No pmition at all,* he replied in a monotone. The information 
mu relayed to others, men very much concerned about Beowulf 
Agates recent behaviour. Outside of myself, no one in my 
government will be involved.’ 

' A ciphered cable, identical in substance, was sent to three 
counter-revolutionary ceUs in Europe. To Prague, MarseUlcs 
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(cofield let the cold water run in the basin, leaned against the sink, 
ind looked into the mirror. His eyes were bloodshot from lack of 
ileep, the stubble of his beard pronounced. He had not shaved in 
jearly three days, the periods of rest were njmulat ivcly not nnicb 
note than three hours. It was shortly past four m the morning 
and no time to consider sleeping or shaving 
Across the hall, Talentckov’s well-dressed decoy was getting no 
more sleep than he was; the telephone calls were coming evciy 
fifteen minutes now. 


Mr Brandon Scofield, please. 

I dorit ktww any Scofield' Stop calling me! Who are you? 

A friend of Mr Scofield's. It's urgent that I speak with him. 
He's not here' I don't know him. Slop ill You're driving tnt 
craty. PU tell the hotel not to ring this phone any tnoref 
I wouldi!t do that, if / were you. Your friend would not approve 
You wouldn't be paid. 

Stop itl 


Bray’s former lover from Paris was doing her job well. She hau 
wked only one question when he had made the request that she 
keep up the calls. 


‘Arc you in trouble. darlineT 
‘Yes.’ 


Then I’ll do as you ask. TcU me what you can, so I’ll know what 
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and Amsterdam. Such cells can provide killers/’ 

‘1 commend you on your interception/ said the Director of 
Cons Op. 

‘You do the same with us every day. No compliments arc called 
for/ 

‘You made no move to interfere ?‘ 

'Of course not, Mr Undcr-Sccrc(ar>\ Would you?’ 

*No/ 

‘It’s eleven o’clock in Moscow. I’ll call you back within the 
hour/ 

Congdon hung up and leaned back in the chair. He desperately 
wanted a drink, but would not give in to the need. For the first 
time in a long career he was dealing directly with faceless enemies 
in Moscow. Tlicrc could be no hint of irresponsibility; he was 
alone and in that solitary contact with his protection. He closed 
his cy’cs and pictured blank wails of while concrete in his mind’s 
eye. 

Twenty-two minutes later the phone rang. He sprang forw*ard 
and picked it up. 

‘There IS a small, exclusive hotel on Nebraska Avenue . . / 


S«M ™ about to EO UtV: to Ms mM testa wto he tod 

tbe cwwnotion; l« looked once more through the ^ass circle. 

The wtH-drcssed woman had walked out of the room, her 
o%tmsht case in her hand. The maid stood in the door passively 
B 5 the decoy’s words were heard plainly. ^ - 

Tell him to go to helir shouted the woman. He s a fuclong 
wit, dear. This whole goddamn place is filled with nuts! 

The maid watched m silence as the woman walked rapidly down 
the corridor. Then she dosed the door, remaining inside. 

The oiatronly'looking inaid had been paid well; she would b< 


The string was drawing tighter, everything was patience now 
And staying awake. 


Taleniekov walked the streets, aware that his legs were close P 
buckling, struggling to stay alert and avoid colliding with th 
crowds on the sidewalk He played raentat games to keep hi 
concentration alive, counting footsteps and cracks inthepavemet 
and blocks between telephone booths. The radios could not b 
used any longer; the citizen-bands were filled with babble. H 
cursed the fact that there had not been time to purchase rooi 
sophhtic&tdd equipment. But he never thought it could poss/hl 
go on so long I Madness 1 

It was twenty mmutes past eleven In the morning, the city i 
Washington vibrating, people rushing, automobiles and busi 
closing the streets . . and still the insane telephone calls kej 
coming to the suite at the Hotel on “Nebraska Avenue. 

Brandon Scofttld^ pfease. It's urgent that I speak with him . . . 

NVhat was Scofield dolngl Where was he? Where were h 
iiJfcrmedianes ? 

Only the old woman remained in the hotel. The whore hi 
revolted, the two men long since exhausted, their presence mere 
embarrassing, accomplishing nothing. The woman stayed in t 
sHitc, getting what rest she could between the maddening telcpho 
calls, relaying word spoken by the caller. A female with 
P^otmeed ‘foreign' accent, probably French, never staying ■ 
w Imc more than t«i or twelve seconds, unable to be drawn c 


‘Don’t talk over twenty seconds. I don’t know who controls the 
switchboard,’ 

‘You ore in trouble.’ 

Within an hour, or less, the woman across the hall would go 
into panic and flee the hotel. Whatever she had been promised 
was not, worth the macabre phone calls, the escalating sense of 
danger. The decOy would be removed; the hunter stymied. 

Talenickov would then be forced to send in his birds and^thc 
process would start over again. Only the phone calls would come 
less frequently, perhaps every hour, just when sleep was settling in. 
Eventually, thei birds would fly away, there being limits as to how 
'long they could stay in the air. The hunter’s resources were 
extensive, but not that extensive. He was operating in foreign 
territory; how many decoys and birds were available to him? He 
Icould not go on indefinitely calling blind contacts, setting up 
hastily summoned meetings, issuing instructions and money. 

No, he could hot do that. Frustration and exhaustion would 
converge and the hunter would be alone, at the end of his resources. 
Finally, he would show himself. He had no choice; he could not 
: leave the drop unattended. It was the only trap he had, the only 
; connection between himself and the quarry. 

. ^ Sooner or later Talenlekov would walk down the hotel corridor 
stop at the door of suite 211. When he did, it would-be the 
ght he’d see, 

" Soviet killer was good, but he was going to lose his life to 
man he called Beowulf Agate, thought Scofield. He turned off 
faucet and plunged his face into the cold water. 

He pulled up his head; there were sounds of movement in the 
corridor. He walked to the tiny circular peephole. Across the 
way, a matronly looking hotel maid was unlocking the door.- 
Draped over her right forearm were several towels and sheets. A 
maid at four o’clock in the morning? Bray silently acknowledged 
Talenieko v’s imagination ; he had hired an all-night maid to be his 
late-night eyes inside. It was an able move, but flawed. Such an 
individual was too limited, too easily removed; she could be called 
away- by the front desk. A guest had had an accident, a burning 
dgarelte, an overturned pitcher of water. Too limited. And with a 
greater flaw, 

In the morning she would’ go off duty. And when she did, she 
would be summoned by a guest across the hall. 
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and very abrupt. She was either a professional, or being inslructe 
by a professional; there could be no tracing the number or th 
location of the calls. . 

.Vasili approached the phone booth fifty yards north of tb 
hotel’s entrance on the opposite side of the street. It was the fourt 
call he had made from this part jcular booth, and he had memorize 
the graffiti and the oddnumbers scratched on the grey metal of th 
edge. He walked in, pulled the glass door shut, and inserted 
coin; the tone hummed in his car and he reached for the dial 
. Prague! 

His eyes were playing tricks on him! Across Nebraska Avenu 
aman got out of a taxi and stood on the pavement looking dow 
the street towards the hotel. He knew that man\ 

At least, he knew the face. And it was Prague! 

' The man had a history of violence, both political and nor 
political. His police record was filled with assaults, theft ah 
unproven homicides, his years in prison nearer ten than five. H 
had worked against the state more for profit than for ideologj 
he had been well paid by the Americans. His firing arm was gooc 
his knife better. 

That he was in Washington and less than fifty yards from thi 
particular hotel could only mean he had a connection wit 
^cofield. Yet there was no sense in the connection! Beowulf Agat 
scores of men and women he could call upon for belp ii 
» of cities, but he would not call on someone from Europ 
, and he certainly would not call on this man; the streak c 

dism was conceivably unmanageable. Why was he here? Wh< 
had summoned him ? 

Wlio sent him ? And were there others ? 

. But it was the why that burned into Takniekov’s braim It wa 
profoundly disturbing. Beyond the fact that the Bem-Washingfoj 
depot had been revealed - undoubtedly, unwittingly by Scofiek 
himself - someone knowing it had reached Prague for a walkin) 
gun known to have performed extensively for the Americans. 

? Who was the target? 

Beowulf Agate? 

Oh, God! There was a method; it had been used before bj 
Washington , . . and strangely enough there was a vague similariC 
to the ways of the Matarese. Storm clouds over Washington . . 
Scofield had run into a storm so severe that he had not only beer 
terminated, but conceivably his execution had been ordered 
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Scofield had run into a storm so severe that he had not only been 
terminated, but conceivably his execution had been ordered. 
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‘No one over here thinks you are. Wc assurhc you stepped oi 
some large Muscovite feet. But can you return?’ 

‘Someday, yes.’ 

‘I cari’t believe the charges. Yet you’re hereV 

‘Because I must be. For Russia’s sake, for all our sakes. Trils^ 
me. I need information quickly. If anyone at the embassy has it, 
you would.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘I’ve just seen a man from Prague, someone the Americans used 
for his more violent talents. We kept an extensive file on him; 1 
assume we still keep it. Do you know anything . . 

‘Beowulf Agate,’ interrupted the diplomat quietly. ‘It’s Scofield, 
isn’t it ? That’s whaj: drives you still.’ 

‘Tell me what you know!’ 

‘Leave it alone, Taleniekov, Leave him alone. Leave him to his 
own people; he’s finished.’ 

‘My God, I’m right,'' said Vasili, his eyes on the cofiee shop 
across Nebraska Avenue. 

‘Ldon’t know what you think you’re right about, but I know 
' w*: '’’les were intercepted. To Prague, Marseilles and Amster- 


' ^ '3 sent a team,’ broke in Taleniekov. 

' ^ away. You have your revenge, the sweetest imaginable. 

• a lifetime, he’s taken by his own.’ 

Tt can’t happen! There are things you don^t kno^vJ*- ' 

‘It can happen regardless of what I know. We can’t stop it.’ 

Suddenly, Vasili’s attention was drawn to a pedestrian about to 
cross the intersection not ten yards from the telephone booth. 
There was something about the man, the set expression of his 
face, the eyes that darted from side to side behind the lightly 
tinted glasses - bewildered, perhaps, but not lost, studying his 
surroundings. And the man’s clothes, loose-fitting, inexpensive 
tweeds, thick and made to last . . . they were French. The glasses 
were French, the man’s face itself Gallic, He looked across the 
street towards the marquee of the hotel, and hastened his step. 

Marseilles had arrived. 

‘Come in to us.’ The diplomat was speaking. ‘Whatever hap- 
pened cannot be irreparable in light of your extraordinary contri- 
butions.’ The former comrade from Riga was being persuasive. 
Too persuasive. It was not in character between professionals. 
‘The fact that you came in voluntarily will be in your favour. 



Heaven knows, youni have our support. We’ll ascribe your 
fli^t to a temporary aberration, a highly emotional state. 
Afler all, Scofield killed your brother.’ 

‘I killed his wife.* 

'A wife is not blood. These things are understandable. Do tht 
light thing. Come in, Taleniekov.' 

The excessive persuasion was now illogical. One did no 
voluntarily turn oneself in until the evidence of exoneration wa 
more concrete. Not with an order for summary execution on one’ 
head. Perhaps, after all, the former friendship could not stand th 
strain. ‘You’ll protect me?’ he asked the pradavyet. 

*Ot course.’ 

A lie. No such protection could be promised. Something wt 
wrong 

Across the street, the man wearing tinted glasses approachc 
the coffee shop. He slow'ed his pace, then stopped and went u 
to the window as if studying a menu affixed to the glass. P 
reached into his pocket, took out a cigarette and lit it. Fro 
inside, barely seen in the sunlight, there was a flicker of a mate 
The Frenchman went inside. Prague and Marseilles had ma< 
contact. 

Thank you for your advice,’ said Vasili into the phone. ‘I 
think it over and call you back.’ 

’It would be best if you didn’t delay,’ answered the diplom: 
urgency replacing sympathetic persuasion ‘Your situation woj: 
not be unproved by any involvement with Scofield. You shot 
noi be seen down there.’ 

Seen down there ^ Taleniekov reacted to the words as thougl 
gun had been fired in front of his face. In his old fricnd’sknowled 
was the betrayal! See down where! His colleague from Ri 
knewt The hotel on Nebraska Avenue. Scofield had not expos 
the Bern depot - unwittingly or otherwise. KGB had! Sov 
intelligence was a participant in Beowulf Agate’s exccutic 
WhyT 

, Matar^e? There was no time to think, onlv act . . 1 

^ ■ ‘ ■ ' • i’- , , 

i«5owuii Agate, no bird could be followed to the target. 1 
target had executed a brilliant manoeuvre; he was in the dh 
range offire, but unseen, observing but unobservable. 


‘You really must listen to me, Vasili,- Th^ pradavyet^s word! 
came faster now; he obviously sensed indecision. If his formci 
colleague from Riga had to be killed, it could be done any numbei 
of ways within the embassy. That was infinitely preferable to a 
comrade’s corpse being found in an American hotel, somehow 
tied to the murder of an American intelligence officer by foreign 
agents. Which meant the KGB had revealed the location of the 
depot to the Americans, but had not known the precise schedule 
of the execution at the time. 

They knew it now. Someone in the State Department had told 
them, the message clear. His countrymen had to stay away from 
the hotel - as did the Americans. None could be involved. Vasili 
had to buy minutes, for minutes might be all he had left. Diversion. 

T’m listening.’ Taleniekov’s voice was choked with sincerity, 
an exliausted man coming to his senses. ‘You’re right. I’ve nothing 
to gain now, only everything to lose. I put myself in your hands; 
If I can find a taxi in this insane traffic, I’ll be at the embassy in 
thirty minutes. Watch for me. I need you.’ 

Vasili broke the connection, and inserted another coin. He 
dialled the hotel’s number; no second could be wasted. 

*He’S V/cre?’ said the old woman incredulously, in response to 
Talenickov’s statement. 

‘My guess would be nearby. It would explain the timing, the 
phone calls, his knowing when someone was in the suite. He 
i’ hear sounds through the walls, open a door when he heard 
•• in the corridor. Are you still in your uniform ?’ 

‘Yes. I’m too tired to take it off.’ 

, ‘Check the surrounding rooms.’ 

‘Good heavens, do you know what you’re asking ? What if he . . 

‘I Icnow what I’m paying; there’s more if you do it. Do it! 
There’s not a moment to be lost ! I’ll call you back in five minutes.’ 

‘How will I know him ?* 

‘He won’t let you into the room.’ 

Bray sat shirtless between the open window and the door and let 
the cold air send shivers through his body. He had brought the 
temperature of the room down to fifty degrees, the chill was 
necessary to keep him awake. A cold tired man was far more alert 
than a warm one. 

There was the tiny, blunt sound of metal slapping against metal, 
then the twisting of a knob. Outside in the.hallway a door was 



lomctliing odd about the face . . . but Bray had no time to study it 
urther. In these new circumstances, the negotiations had to 
>cgin quickly. He shoved the gun into his shirt, the stiff cloth 
reeping the bulge to a minimum. 

‘Yes ?Mic asked. 

‘Maid service, sir,’ was the reply, spoken in an indeterminate 
)roguc, more guttural than definable. ‘Tlic management has asked 
hat all rooms be checked for supplies, sir.* 

It was a poor lie, the bird too flawed to think of a better one, 

‘Come in,’ said Scofield, reaching for the latch. 

Tlicrc’s no answer in suite two-eleven,’ said the switchboard 
operator, annoyed by the persistence of the caller. 

Try it ownin' replied Talcnickov, his eyes on the entrance of the 
:ofrcc shop across the street. ‘They may have stepped out for a 
noment, but thcy’Jl be right back. I know it. Keep ringing, Til 
tay on the line.’ 

‘As you wish, sir,’ snapped the operator. 

Madness 1 Nine minutes had passed since the old woman had 
^gun the search, nine minutes to check four doors in the hallway. 
Even assuming all the rooms were occupied, and a maid had to 
dvc explanations to the occupants, nine minutes was far longer 
ban she needed. A fourth conversation would be brief and blunt. 
lo away. I am not to be disturbed. Unless ... 

A match flared in the sunlight, its reflection sharp in the dark 
dass of the coffee shop window. Vasili blinked and stared; from 
jf the unseen tables inside there was a corresponding signal, 

I ^ulihcd quickly. 

Amsterdam had arrived; the execution team w^s complete, 
falcniekov studied the figure walking towards the small restaurant. 

was tall and dressed in a black overcoat, a grey silk muffler 
iround his throat. His hat, too, was grey, and obscured his profile, 
he features unable to be seen clearly. 

. Tlie ringing on the telephone was now abrasive. Long sudden - 
)umts resulting from a furious operator punching a s^vitchboard 
)utton. There was no answer and Vasili began to think the un- 
hinkable: Beo\vulf Agate had intercepted his bait. If so, the 
American \yas in greater danger than he could imagine. Ttoce 
nen had floNvn in from Europe to be his e;xecutioners, and - no . 
css lethal - a gentle-appearing old woman whom he might try to 
:ompromisc would kill him the instant she felt cornered. He 
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,-ouJd never know where the shot came from, nor that she even m 
“^Tm^sor^^sirr said the operator “ t* 


- It vi-as a desperate tactic, one he would never conuone except 
as a last-cxtrcmity measure , the risk of exposure was too great. 
Bot it Hflj the last extremity and if there were altcmativcs he was 
too exhausted to think of them. Again, he knew only that he had 
to act, each decision an instinctive reflex, the shaping of those 
instincts tmsted. He reached into his pocket for his money and 
removed five onc-hundrcd-dollar bills Then he took out his 
passport case, and extracted a letter he had written on an English- 
language typewriter fwe days ago in Moscow. The letterhead was 
that of a brokerage house in Bern, Switzerland, it identified the 
bearer as one of the firm’s partners. One never knew . , . 

He walked out of the telephone booth and entered the flow of 
pedestrians until he was directly opposite theentrance of the hotel. 
He waited for a break m the traffic, then walked rapidly across 
Nebraska Aienuc. 


Two minutes later a solicitous day manager introduced a 
Monsieur Blanchard to the operator of the hotel switchboard- 
This same manager - as impressed with Monsieur Blanchard’s 
credentials as he was with the two hundred dollars the Swiss 
financier had casually insisted he take for his troubles - dutifully 
provided a relief operator while the woman talked alone with the 
generous Monsieur Blanchard. 


’I ask you to forgive a worried man’s rudeness over the tcle- 
phone,’ said Talcnickov, as he pressed three one-hundrcd-dollai 
mm into her nervous hand. The ways of international finance car 
DC appalling in these times It is a bloodless war, a constani 
stniggle to prevent unscrupulous men from taking advantage o 
o^t brokers and legitimate institutions. My company has jus 
^ problem. There’s someone m this hotel . . .* 

A tnmMe later, Vasili was reading a master list of tclcphon 
^rd^ by a mindless computer. He concentrated oi 
j second floor; there were two corridor: 

fn « ‘ 212 opposite three double rooms In the west winj 

S?' studied all charges bilU 

twphones 211 through 21S. Names would mean nothtng;loc 


calls were not identified by number; long distance charges wn 
the only items that might provide information. Bcowajlf Agate hac 
to build a cos'cr and it would not be in Washington. He had killcc 
a man in Washington. 

Tlic hotel was, as Taicnickov knew, an expensive one. This 
further confirmed by the range of calls made by guests whe 
thouglU nothing of picking up a telephone and calling London a? 
easily as a nearby restaurant. He scanned the sheets, concentrating 
on the 0.0 JT. areas listed. 

212 , London, U.K. chgs; S26.50 
214 . . . Des Moines, la. chgs: S4.75 

214 .. . Cedar Rapids, la. chgs: S6.20 

213 . , . Minneapolis, Minn* chgs: S7.10 

215 .. . New Orleans, La. chgs: SI 1.55 

214 . . . Denver, Colo, chgs: SG.75 
213 .. . Easton, Md. chgs: SS.05 

215 . . . Athens, Ga. chgs: S3. 15 
212 . . , Munich, Germ, chgs: $4L10 
213 . . . Easton, Md. chgs: $4.30 

212 , Stockholm, Swed. chgs: S3S.25 

Wlierc was the pattern? Suite 212 had made frequent calls to 
Europe, but th.at was too obvious, loo dangerous, Scofield would 
not place such traceable calls. Room 214 was centred in tt?c 
Mid-wcit. Room 215 in the South. There uvw something but he 
“‘;*:puld not pinpoint it. Sortivihin^ that triggered a memory’* 

nen he saw it and the memory* was acti\*atcd, clarified. Tire 
' room without a pattern. Room 213. Two calls to E<tston, 
iO'land, one to Minneapolis, Minnesota. Vasili could sec the 
words in the dossier as if he wxrc reading them. Brandon Scofield 
had a sister in MinnKipolis, Minnesota. 

Talcntckov memorired both numbers in ease it w'as ncccss.ary* 
to use them, if there was time to use them, to confirm (hem. He 
turned to the operator. ‘I don’t knosv what to s.ay, Yoifvc 
most helpful but 1 don’t think there’s anything Itcrc that will 
help.’ 

The switchboard ot>cnuor had entered into the minor con- 
spiracy*, and was enjoying her prominence svith the Imprcs’^lvc 
Swiss /jf yoiHI note. Monsieur Btancliard, suite two-twelve pbced 
a numl>er of overseas calls.’ 

•Vtes, I see that. Unforiunatcly, no one in those dlfes would 


ia«anythmg to do with the present crisis. Strange, thou^. Room 
ATO-thirtecn telephoned Easton, Maryland and Minneapolis. An 
)dd coincidence, but I have friends in both places. HoVKCvcr, 
lothing relevant . . Vasih let his words drift off, inviting com- 
nent. 

‘Just between the two of us, Nfonsicur Blanchard. 1 don’tthink 
;hc gentleman in room two-thirteen is all there, if you know what I 
mean.’ 

•OhT 

The woman explained TheDNTJ on 213 was a standing order; 
no one was (o disturb the man’s privacy Even room service was 
itistnicled to leave the tray tables in the hallway, and maid service 
»as to be suspended until specifically requested, To the best of 
the operator’s knowledge, there had been no such request in 
three days. Who could live like that? 

‘Of course^ we get people like him all the time. Men who 
reserve a room so they can stay drunk for hours on end, or get 
away from their wives or meet other women. But three days 
without maid service. I think is sick' 

‘It’s hardly fastidious.* 

'You sec it more and more,’ said the woman confidentially, 
'Especially in the government, everyone's so harried. But when 
you think our taxes arc payins for it - 1 don’t mean jowrs. Mon- 
sieur . . 

Tie’s in the government?’ mtemipted Talenvekov, 

'Oh, we think so. The night manager wasn't supposed to say 
anything to any My, but we've been here for years, if you know 
’^hatlmean,’ 

*Ofd friends, of course. What happened?’ 

T\ ell, a man came by last evening ~ actually it was this morning, 
4p^d fivc a nu - and showed the manager a photograph.’ 
Apicture of the man m Iwo-thirtecn?’ 

The operator glanced around briefly; the door of the office was 
could not be overheard. ‘Yes. Apparently he's 
reajfy alcoholic or something, a psychiatric case. No 

one 1(0 say anything; they don’t want to ^arm him, A doctor 
him some time today.’ 

today? And, of course, the man who showed the 
identified himself as someone from the government, 
«-.».***'* mean, that’s how you learned the guest upstairs was 

"wfiovemmemr 


‘When you’ve spent as many years in Washington as we have 
Monsieur Blanchard, you don’t have to ask for identification. It’j 
all over their faces.’ 

‘Yes, I imagine it is. Thank you very much. You’ve been a grea 
help.’ 

Vasili left the room quickly and rushed out into the lobby. Hi 
had his confirmation. He had found Beowulf Agate. 

But others had found him, too. Scofield’s executioners wen 
only a few hundred feet away, preparing to close in on the con 
demned man. 

To break into the American’s room to warn him would he U 
invite an exchange of gunfire; one or both would die. To read 
him on the telephone would provoke only disbelief ; where was th( 
credibility in such an alarm delivered by an enemy one loathec 
about a new enemy one did not know existed. 

There had to be a way and it had to be found quickly. If then 
were only time to send another with something on his person tha 
would explain the truth to Scofield. Something Beowulf Agat( 
would accept . . , • 

There was no time. Vasili saw the man in the black overcoal 
walk tlirough the entrance of the hotel. 
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Scofield knew the instant the maid walked through the door wha' 
disturbed him about the elderly face. It was the eyes. There was ai 
intelligence behind them beyond that of a plam-^pokcn domcsti 
who spent her nights cleaning up the soil of pampered hotel guest; 

She was frightened - or perhaps merely curious - but wWcheve 
• neither was bom of a blunt mmd. 

An actress, perhaps*! 

'Foti^wms distnrhin! you,^’ said the womaCL, noticing his 
unshaven face and the cold room and heading for the open 
bathroom door. T’ll not be a mmutc.’ 

Anactress.Thebroguewas an affectation, no roots in Ireland or 
the Ribands. Too, the walk was light; she did not have the leg 
muscles of an old woman used to the drudgery of carrying bnens 
and bending over beds. And the hands were white and soft, not 


ditterent. 

‘You’ve a fresh' supply of towels, sir,’ said the old woman, 
coming out of the bathroom and heading for the door. ‘I’ll be on 
ray Way, Sorry tor disturbin’ you.* 

Scofield Slopped hex with a small gesture. An authentic maid 
changing towels in a hotel would not have noticed, 

‘SirT asked the woman, her eyes alert. 

TeU me, what part of Ireland do you come from? I can’t 


place the dialect. County Wicklow^ i think.’ 

‘Yes, sin’ 

‘The south country 7’ 

‘Yes, sir; very good, sir/ she said rapidly, her left hand on the 
ioorknob. 

‘Would you mind leaving me an extra towel? Just put it on (he 
bed.’ 

‘Oh?’ The old woman turned, the perplexed expression again 
3n her face. ‘Yes, sir, of course.’ She started towards the bed. 

Bray went to the door and pushed the bolt into place. He spoke 
IS he did so, but gently ; there was nothing to be gained by alarming 
ralenickov’s frightened bird. ‘I’d like to lalk to you. You see, I 
tvatched you last night, at four o’clock this morning to be pre- 
rise . . 

A rush of air, the scratching of fabric. Sounds he was familiar- 
vith. Behind him in the room. 

He spun, but not in time. He heard the muted spit and felt a 
•azorlike cut across the skin of his neck. An eruption of blood 
jpread over his left shoulder. He lunged to his right; a second shot 
followed, the bullet embedding itself in the wall above him. He 
iwung his arm in a violent arc, sending a lamp off a table towards 
Ihc impossible sight six feet away, in the centre of the room. 

Tlic old woman had dropped the towels and in her hand was a 
^n. Gone was her soft, gentle bewilderment, in its place the calm, 
tetermined face of an experienced killer. He should have known! 
>'Hc dived to the floor, his fingers gripping the base of the tabic; 

spun again to his right, then twisted to his left, lifting the table 
y its leg like a small battering ram. He rose, crashing forward; 
two more shots were fired, splintering the wood inches above his 
bead. 

He rammed the woman, hammering her back into the wall with 
5uch force that a stream of saliva accompanied the expulsion of 
breath from the snarling Ups. 

^Bastordr The scream was swallowed as the gun clattered to the 
^oor. Scofield dropped the table, slamming it down on her feet 
as he reached for tlie weapon. 

He held it, stood up and grabbed the bent-over woman by the 
:iair, yanking her away from the wall. TIic red wig beneath the 
milled maid’s cap came off in his hand, throwing him off balance. 
From somewhere beneath the uniform, the grey-haired killer had - 
aulied a knife - a thin stiletto. Bray had seen such weapons before; 



‘How often T ... 

‘Every ten or fifteen minutes. He’ll call again soon,’ 

‘Let’s go,’ said Bray cautiously. .‘Move to your right and dro 
the knife on the bed.’ 

‘Then you’ll shoot^^ whispered the old woman. 

‘If I was going to, I’d do it now,’ said Scofield. He needed ht 
needed her confidence. ‘Tlicre’d be no reason to wait, would there 
Let’s get over to that phone. Whatever he was paying, I’ll double 
‘I don’t think I can walk. I think you broke my foot.* 

‘I’ll help you.’ Bray lowered the towel and took a step towarc 
her. He held out his hand, ‘Take my arm,’ 

The old woman placed her left foot in front of her painfully 
Then suddenly, like an enraged old lioness, she lunged forvvarc 
her face again contorted, her eyes wild. 

The blade came rushing-towards Scofield’s stomach. 

Taleniekov followed tlie man from Amsterdam into the elevatoi 
There was one other couple in the car. Young, rich, pampere( 
Americans; fashionably dressed lovers or newly-weds, aware onl 
of themselves and their hungers. They had been drinking, th 
stale odour of wine hanging about them. 

-Tlie Hollander in the black overcoat removed his grey Hom 
burg, as Vasili, his face briefly turned away, stood next to bin 
... against the panelled wall of the small enclosure. The doors closed 
■ ^ c girl lauglied softly; her companion pressed the button for thi 
^ih floor. The man from Amsterdam stepped forward am 
uched number 2. 

As he moved back, he glanced to his left, his eyes makini 
contact with Taleniekov’s. The man froze, the shock total, th( 
recognition absolute. And in that shock, that recognition, Vasil 
saw another truth : the execution trap was meant for him as well 
The team had a priority, and it was Beo^vulf Agate, but if a KGI 
agent known as Taleniekov appeared on the scene he was to be 
taken ou t as ruthlessly as Scofield. 

The man from Amsterdam swung his hat in front of his chest, 
plunging his right hand into his pocket. Vasili rushed him, pinning 
him against the wall, his left hand gripping the wrist in the pocket, 
slipping down, separating hand from weapon, groping for the 
thumb, twisting it back until the bone cracked and the man 
bleated. He sank to his knees. 
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The girl screamed. Taicniekov spoke in a loud voice. He 
iddressed the couple. 

•You will not be harmed, I repeat, you will not be harmed if 
you do as 1 say Make no noise, and take us to your foom.’ 

The Hollander lurched to the right ; Vasili slammed h is knre into 
the man’s face, vicing the head against the wall. He took his gun 
from his pocket and held it up, pointing at the ceiling. 

Twill not use this. I m// not use this unless you disobey. You're 
no part of our dispute and I don’t want you harmed. But you 
must do as I say.’ 

Vejttr/ Jesus Christ\ . . The young man’s lips trembled. 

Take out your key,’ ordered Talcniekov almost amiably. 
‘When the doors open walk casually in front of us to your room. 
You will be perfectly safe if you do as 1 say If you don’t, if you 
cry out, or try to raise an alarm, I shall have to shoot. I won’t 
kill you; instead. I’ll fire into your spines. You'll be paralysed for 
life.’ 

‘Oh, Christ, pkasc\ . . .’ The young man’s trembling spread 
throughout his head, neck and shoulders. 

'Please,' mhiztl We'H do whatever you say!’ The girl at least 
was lucid; she took the key from her lover’s pocket. 

‘Get upr said Vasili to the man from Amsterdam, He reached 
into the killer’s overcoat pocket and removed the Hollander’s 
weapon. 

The elevator doors opened. The couple walked out stifily, 
passing an elderly man reading a newspaper, and turned right 
down the corridor. Talenickov, his Grar-Burya concealed at his 
side, gripped the cloth of Amsterdam's overcoat, propelling him 
forward. 

‘One sound, Dutchman,’ he whispered. ‘And you’ll not make 
another. I'll blow your back away ; you won’t have I tme to scream.' 
Imide the double room, Vasili shoved the Hollander into t 
j^chair, heW his gun on him, and issued orders once again to th< 
( frightened couple. ‘Get inside that clothes closet. Qu/c&fyr 
'• streaming down the young man’s pampered face 

, the girl pushed him into their dark, temporary cell. Taicniekoi 
; propped a chair underneath the knob and kicked it until it wa- 
ll wedged firmly between the metal and the rug- He turned to thi 
Hollander. 

exactly five seconds to explain bow it’s to be done, 
I2‘ 


face. 

‘You’ll have to be clearer,’ came the professional reply! 

/By all means,’ Vasili slashed the barrel of the Graz-Burya 
downward, ripping the flesh of the assassin’s face. Blood spread; 
the man raised his hands. Taleniekov bent over the chair and 
cracked both wrists in rapid succession. ‘Don’t touch! We’ve just, 
begun. Drink it ! Soon you’ll have no lips. Then no teeth, no chin,; 
no cheekbones! Finally, I’ll take your eyes. Have you ever seen a 
man like that ? The face is a terrible source of pain, puncturing the 
eyes unendurable.’ Vasili struck again, now arching upwards, 
catching the man’s nostrils in the swing. 

‘No . . . Noll followed ordersV 

‘Where have I heard that before?’ Taleniekov raised the 
weapon ; again the hands were raised and again they were repulsed 
with blows. ‘What are those orders, Dutchman ? There are three 
of you and the five seconds have passed ! We must be serious now.’ 
He tapped the barrel of the Graz-Burya harshly over the Hol- 
lander’s left eye, then the right. ‘No more time!’ He pulled:the 
weapon back, then shoved it knifelike into Amsterdam’s thiodt./ 

^Stopr screamed the man, his air cut off, the word garbled.; 
‘I’ll tell you ... He betrays us, he takes money for our nam^s.;? 
He’s sold out to our enemies!’ -v * : 

^ ‘No judgements. The ordersV * 

^>‘He’s never seen me. I’m to draw him out’ 

You. I’ve come to warn him. You’re on your way.’ 

‘He’d reject you. Kill you! A transparent device. How did you . 
know the room?’ 

‘We have a photograph.’ 

‘Of /;//u. Not of me.’ 

‘Both of you, actually. But I show him only his. The night 
manager identified him.’ 

‘Who gave you this photograph?’ ^ 

‘Friends from Prague, operating in Washington, with ties to the 
Soviet. Former friends of Beowulf Agate who know what he s 
done.’ 

Taleniekov stared at the man from Amsterdam. He was telling 
the truth, because the explanation was based on partial truth. ^ 
Scofield would look for flaws, but he would not reject Amster- 
dam’s words; he could not afford that luxury. He would take the - 
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under normal circumstances a meaningless scratch, but not w 
this blade. He aimed the gun at her head and squeezed the trigg 
there was nothing but.thc click of the firing pin. 

He laslicd his right fool, catching her between her breast and i 
armpit, staggering her for an instant, but only an instant. She \ 
wild, clutching the knife as if it were her passport to life; if j 
touched him, she was free. She crouched, swinging her left anr 
front of her, covering the blade that worked furiously in 1 
right. He jumped back, looking for something, anything h^co] 
use to parry her lunges. 

' Why had she delayed before? Wliy had she suddenly stopp 
and spoken with him, telling him things that would make h 
think? Tiicn he knew. TJic old hawk was not only vicious, I 
wise; she knew when she had to restore dissipated strength, kn 
she could do it only by engaging her enemy, lulling him, waiti 
for the unguarded instant . . • one touch of the coated blade. 

She lunged again, the knife arcing up from the floor towards) 
legs. He kicked ; she whipped the blade back, then slashed lateral 
missing the kneecap by centimetres. As her arm swung left wi 
the slash, he caught her shoulder with his right foot and hammer 
her backwards. 

She fell; he grabbed the nearest upright object - a floor lar 
with a heavy brass base ~ hurling it down at her as he kicked aga 
at the hand that held the stiletto. 

%;Hcr wrist was bent; the point of the blade pierced the fabric 
maid’s uniform, entering the flesh above her left breast. 
^vWhat followed was a sight he did not care to remember. T1 
^Id woman’s eyes grew wide and thyroid, her Ups stretched into 
macabre, horrible grin that was no smile. She began to writhe ( 
the floor, her body convulsed and trembling. She rolled into 
foetal position, pulling her thin legs into her stomach, thcagoi 
complete. Prolonged, muffled screams came from her throat j 
she rolled again, clawing the rug; mucus disgorged from.h 
convoluted mouth, a swollen tongue blocking passage. 

Suddenly there was a horrible gasp and a final expulsion < 
breath. Her body jerked off the floor spnstically; it became rigij 
Her eyes were open wide, staring at nothing, her lips parted i 
death. The process had taken less than sixty seconds. 

Bray leaned over and lifted the hand, separating the bor 
fingers. He removed the knife, stood up and walked to the burC3 
where there was a book of matches. He struck one and held 


under Uie blade. Ttere was an eruption of so 

that It singed bis hair, the beat so intense it bor^ bs face. 
dropped the stiletto, stamping tbe fire out under his foot. • 
The phone rang. 


This is Talcmekov,’ said the Russian into the silence of the 
telephone. It had been picked up but there was no voice TO ^e 
'line. ‘I submit tbatyonr position is not lessened by acknowledging 
oar contact,' 

‘Acknowledged,’ was the one-word reply. 

*You reject ray cable, my white flag, and were I you, I would do 
the same. But you’re wrong and I would be wrong’. I swore I’d 
kill you, Beowulf Agate, and perhaps one day I will, but not now 
and not this way. I am no schoolboy who proclaims victory before 
going onto thciugby field. It's not alogical way of doing things in 
ourbosmess. I think that's a reasonable statement.* 

‘You read my cipher,* was the answer, delivered in a monotone. 
‘Vwa killed my wile. Come and get me. Tm ready for you.' 

‘-ytop/r’Weboth killed. You tookahrolAer, . .and before that, 
aa innocent young girl who knew only slogans! No threat to the 
animals whoiaped her and killed berV 
: .*What7' 

There’s no lime! There arc men who want to kill you, but I'm 

nOtOTlfnflVi-^IT. , 


,u tiuvt piovoKcd her; it was not planned! But we 
wasle seconds and you don’t have (hem. Listen to tlie matt I put 
on the phone. He’s from Amsterdam. His face is damaged and he 
can t scevexy well, but he can speak.’ Vasili pressed the telephone 
against the Hollander’s bloody lips and shoved the Graz-Buryj 
into his neck. Tell him, Putchmanl’ 

•CaWeswerc scnl . . The iniured min ivv;., • 
fear and blood. ■ ■ , ; . . , 

was beyond sal ■ ■ . . ; ' . ' ■ 

tnade the usui ■ ■ . 

take pw 

W r eliminate Beowulf ourselves . . 

^ Scofield. You have given sue 

they must be carried out.’ 

a eoiekov yanked the phone away wtulc kcepinetbebasTCl ' 


his w^ipon pressed against Amsterdam’s neck. 'You heard it. Th 
trap you set for me is being used to ambush you. By your ow 
people.’ 

Silence. Beowulf Agate said nothing. Vasili’s patience wa 
running out. ‘Don’t you undcrstondl Tlicy’vc exchanged informa 
tion, it’s the only way they could have found (he depot - what yoi 
call a “drop”. Moscow /7ro)7c^crf it, can’t you see that ? Each of a 
is being used as the reason to execute llie other, to kill us both. M; 
people arc more direct than yours, Tlic order for my death bai 
been sent (o every Soviet station, civilian and military. Your Stat< 
Department docs it somewhat differently, the analysts take nc 
responsibility for sifch unconstitutional decisions. They simpi) 
send warnings to those who care little for abstractions, bui 
deeply for their lives.’ 

Silence. Talcnickov exploded. 

‘What more do you yvantl Amsterdam was to draw you out; 
you would have had no choice. You would have tried to position 
yourself in one of two exits: the service area or (he staircase. At 
tin’s moment, Marseilles is by the service elevator, Prague on (be 
staircase. The man from Prague is one you know well, Beowulf. 
YouVe employed his gun and his knife on many occasions. He*s 
waiting for you. In less than fifteen minutes, if you do not appear 
in either place, they will take you in your room. What more doyon 
wTint?’ 

Scofield answered at last. *1 want to Icnow why you’re telling me 
’ is.’ 

'*Rc-rcad my cipher to you! Tins isn’t the first time you and I 

ve been used. An incredible thing is happening and it goes 
beyond you and me, A few men know about it. In Washington and 
Moscow. But they say nothing; no one can say anything. The 
admissions arc catastrophic,’ 

‘What admissions T 

The hiring of assassins. On both sides. It goes back years,, 
decades.^ 

‘How does it concern me ? J don’t care about you.’ 

‘Dimitri Yurievich.’ 

‘What about him?’ 

‘They said you killed him,’ 

‘You’re lying, Talcnickov. I thought you’d be better at it 
Yurievich was leaning, he was a probable. The civilian killed was 
my contact, under tny source-control. It was a KGB operation. 



Acste thzihc had dons what he could, but it \^'as; not true. I 
tesh dovvn and tore off the black ovtfreoat from Amsterdam 
unoan^dous bad}'. ■ ^ 

Bmy replaced the phone, his mind vhis working. If he’d only ha 
i.Teep, or if he had hot gone through the totally unexpected \iolenc 
of the old woman £ attack, or if Taleniekov had not told him s 
much of the truth, things would be dearer. But it had all hap 
pensd and, as he had done so often in the past, he had to shil 
into a state of blind acceptance and think in terms of immediat 
purpose. 

It v/as not the hrst time he had been the target of factioni 
distinct from each oilier. One got used to it when dealing ithl 
opposing partisans from the same broad-based camps, although 
killing was rarely the objective. What was unusual was the timing 
the converging of separate assaults. Yet it was so understandable, 
so clear. 

Undcr-Sccretary of State Daniel Congdon had really done it! 
The seemingly bloodless desk-man had found the courage of bis 
qvm convictions. More specificalb% he had found Taleniekov and 
Talcnickov's moves towards Beowulf Agate. What better reason- 
ing existed for breaking the rules and eliminating a terminated' 
specialist he considered dangerous? What better motive for 
--»^hing 'the Soviets, who could only favour the dispatch of both 

; ■ So well orchestrated he or Taleniekov mi^t have 
, > * strategy. Denials and astonishment would go hand 
a, statesmen in Washington and Moscow decrying the 
. ‘ o^ former intelligence officers - from another era. An era 

. personal animosities often superseded national interests. 

^ ^mst, he could hear the pronouncement, couched in sancti- 
monious platitudes made by men like Congdon who concealed • 
filthy decisions under respectable titles. • 

The infuriating thing was that the reality supported the plati-’. - 
Ludes, the words were validated by Taleniekov’s hunt for revenge. 

I s\vore Vd kill you^ BeorndfAgatCy and perhaps one day 1 will* 
That day was today,* the perhaps without meaning for the 
Russian. Taleniekov wanted Beowulf Agate for himself; he would ■ 
brook no interference from killers' recruited and programmed by 
desk-men in Washington and Moscow. I iv/ll see yon take your last^ 
breath . J . Those were Taleniekov’s words six vears aco: he meant . 


them (hen and he meant (hem now. 

Certainly he would sa\'e his enemy from the guns of MaRclIlc 
and Prague. His enemy was worthy of a better gun, his gun. An 
no ploy was too unreasonable, no words too extreme, to bring hi 
cmemy into that gunsight. 

He was tired of it nil, thought Scofield, taking his hand nwn 
from (he phone. Tired of the tension of mowand countermove. I 
ihc final analysis, who cared? The crisis was that of n non-cven 
Who gave a goddamn for two ageing specialists, dcdlcfltetl to ih 
proposition that each's counterpart should die? 

Bray dosed his cj’cs, pressing his lids together, aware that Ihcr 
was moisture m his sockets. Tears of fatigue, mind and bod 
spent; it was no time to acknowledge exhaustion. Because h 
cared. If he bad to die - and it was always an around-llie-comc 
possibility - he was not going to be taken by guns from Mai 
scitles, PraEucar Moscow, lie was better than that; he bad alway 
been better. 

According to Taleniekov he had eleven minutes; two hai 
passed since the Russian had made the statement. Tlio trap W’a 
his room and if the man from Prague was the one Taleniekov liai 
described, the attack would be made quickly, willi a minimum c 
Tisk. Gas-filled pellets would precede any use of weapons, Ih 
fumes immobilizing anyone in the room It was o tactic favours 
by the killer from Prague, he took few gambles. 

The immediate objective, therefore, was to get out of Ihc trap 
Walking in thccorridor was not feasible, perhaps not even openin, 
the door. Since it was Amsterdam's function to draw him ouf,nn< 
he had not been drawn, Prague and Marseilles would close in. ( 
there was no one m the hallway - as the absence of sound indicate! 
-they had nothing to lose Their schedule would not be postponed 
but it could be accelerated 

No one in the hallway . . . someone in llic hallway. Peopk 
raiUing around, exated, creating a diversion. Most of the lime t 
;Crowd was to the killers' advantage, not the farget'f, especially i 
the target was identifiable and one or more of Ihc killers were not 
On the other hand, a target who knew precisely when and when 
(he attack was to be made, could use a crowd to cover hit rur 
from ground-zero. An escape based on confusion and a ciiango oi 
appearance. The change did not have to be much, Just enough fc 
cause Indedsion; indiscriminate gunfire during nn ex 
to be avoided. 


Eight minutes. Or less. Everything was preparation. He woul 
have Ills essential belongings, for when, he began running, he’ 
have to keep running; how long and how far there was no way t 
tell, nor could he think a.bout that now. He had to get out of th 
trap and elude three men who wanted him dead, one mor 
dangerous than the other two for he was not sent by Washingto 
or Moscow. He had come himself. 

Bray crossed rapidly to the dead woman on the floor, dragge' 
her to the bathroom, rolled the corpse inside, and closed the dooi 
He picked up the heavy-based lamp and smashed it down on th 
knob; the lock was jammed, the door could be opened only b 
breaking it down. 

His clothes could be left behind. There were no laundry mark 
or overt evidence coimecting them immediately to Brandoi 
Scofield; fingerprints would do that, but lifting and processin 
them would take time. He would be Tar away by then ~ if he go 
out of the hotel alive. His attache case was something else; i 
contained too many tools of his profession. He closed it, spun th' 
combination lock, and threw it on the bed. He put on his jacke 
and went back to the telephone. He picked it up and dialled th( 
operator. 

‘This is joom two-thirteen,’ he said in a whisper, effortlessly 
;;made to sound weak. ‘I don’t want to alarm you, but I know thi 
"^^ptoms. I’ve had a stroke. I need help 
^e let the phone crash against the table and drop to the floor 
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Talraickov put on the Wack overcoat and reachM dowTi for the 
grey scarf, still draped around Amsterdam’s neck. He p^^ecl u 
off, wound it around his throat and picked up the grey hat which 
had faUen beside the chair. It was too large ; he creas^ the crowJ 
so it covered his head less awkwardly, and started for the door, 
passing the closet. He spoke firmly to the couple within. 

'Remain where you are and make no sound 1 1 shall be outside 
‘ in the corridor. If I hear noise, I’U come back and you’ll be the 
worse for it.’ 

In thehiaH, he ran towards the mam elevators, and then beyond 
them, to the plain dark elevator at the end of the corridor. Against 
the Wall was a tray table used by room service. He removed his 
GratButya from his belt, shoved it m his overcoat pocket and 
pushed the button with his left hand. The red light went on above 
the door; the elevator was on the second floor. Marseilles was in 
position, waiting for Beowulf Agate. 

Thclight went off and seconds later the number 5 shone brightly, 
then number 4. Vasili turned around, his back to the sliding panel. 

The door opened, but there were no words of recognition, no 
surprise expressed at the sight of the black overcoat or the grey 
hat.Talcnickov spun around, his finger on the trigger of his gun. 

There was no one inside the elevator. He stepped in and prcsscii 
the button for the second floor. 

‘5fr? Sir? My God, it’s the crazy one in two-thirtccnl’ Thi 
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excited voice of the operator floated up piercingly from the tclc- 
plionc on (he rug. ‘Send up a couple of boys! See what they can 
do! ril call an ambulance. Hc^s had an attack or something . . 

The words were cut ofT; the chaos had begun. 

Scofield stood by the door, unlatched it and waited. No more 
than forty seconds passed when he heard the racing footsteps and 
the shouts in the corridor. The door burst open; the bell captain 
ran in, followed by a younger, larger man, a bellboy. 

Thank Christ it wasn’t locked! Where ? . , 

Bray kicked the door sliut, revealing himself to the two men. In 
his hand was his automatic. ‘No one’s going to get hurt,’ he said 
calmly. ‘Just do exactly as I tell you. You,’ Bray ordered the 
younger man, ‘take off your jacket and your cap. And you/ he 
continued, speaking to the bell captain, ‘get on the phone and tell 
the operator to send up the manager. You’re scared; you don’t 
want to touch anything, tlicrc may have been trouble up here. 
You think I’m dead.’ 

The older man stuttered, his eyes riveted on the gun, then ran to 
(he phone. The performance was convincing, he was frightened 
out of his wits. He delivered the message almost verbatim. 

Bray took the maroon and gold-striped jacket held out for him 
by the large subordinate. He removed his coat and put it on/ 
bunching his own under his arm. The cap^' demanded Scofield, 
It was given. 

■/The bell captain finished, his eyes staring wildly at Bray, his 

>i plea screamed! ‘For Christ's sake, hitrryl Get Someone dp 
herd’ 

Scofield gestured with his weapon. ‘Stand by the door next to 
me/ he said to the frantic man, then addressed the younger. 
‘There’s a closet over there beyond the bed. Get inside. Now!' 

The large, dense bellboy hesitated, looked at Bray’s face, and 
retreated quickly into the closet. Scofield, his weapon pointed at 
the bell captain, took the necessary steps towards tlie closet 
kicked the door shut. He spoke while picking up the heavy-based 
lamp by its stem. ‘Get over to your right! Do you understand? 
Answer me!’ 

‘Yeah,’ was the muffied reply from inside. 

‘Knock on the door!’ 

The tap came from the extreme left, the young man’s riglit. 
Bray crashed the base of the lamp down on the knob; it broke off 
Then he raised his gun, its silencer attached, and fired one shot 



A pair of hinged metal doors opened into the second-flo( 
corridor, round windows in the centre of each panel Vasi 
approached and peered through the right circle. 

There he was. The figure in the heavy tweed suit was edging h 
way along the wall towards the comer of the intersecting hallw 2 
that led to room 213. Taleniekov looked at his watch ; it was 12.3 
Four minutes until the attack; a lifetime if Scofield kept his hea 
about him. A diversion was needed; fire was the surest. A tel( 
phone call, a flaming pillow case stuffed with cloth and pap( 
thrown into the hallway. He wondered if Beowulf Agate ha 
thought of it. 

Scofield had thought of something, Down the hall the 
above one of the two main elevators went on; the door opene< 
and three men rushed out talking frantically. One was the manage! 
now close to panic; another man carried a black bag: a doctoj 
The third, was burly, his face set, the hair close-cropped . , . th 
hotel’s private police officer. 

They raced past the startled Marseilles - who turned abruptl 
away -- and proceeded down the long corridor that led to Scofield’ 
room. The Frenchman reached into his pocket and took out a gur 

At the other end of the hallway, below a red Exit sign, a heay 
door with a crash bar was pulled back. The figure of Pragu 
stepped out, nodding at Marseilles. In his right was a long 
'^barrelled, hcavy-^^alibre automatic, in his left what looked like . . 

'‘t'wns . . . di grenade. Tlie thumb was curved, pressing on the lever 
^ 4 b firing pin was out ! • 

. . . And if he had one grenade he had more than one. Prague was ai 
arsenal. He would take whoever was in the area, as long as he.tool 
Beowulf - Agate. A grenade hurled into a dead-end corridor, \ 
swift race into the carnage before the smoke had cleared to pu 
^bullets into the heads of those surviving, making sure Scofield wa! 
the first. No matter what the American had thought of, he wa 
cornered. There was no way out through the gauntlet. 

Unless Prague could be stopped where he was, the grenade 
exploding beneath him. Vasili pulled the Graz-Butya from hij 
pocket and pushed the swinging door in front of him. 

He was about to shout when he heard the scream . . . screaniJ 
from a man in panic. 

^Get out of here! For Christ’s sake, I’ve got to get out of hereX 

What followed was madness. Two men in hotel uniforms came 
running out of the corridor, one turning , right, crashing intc 





fTme oun’jfSTotghTbriefl ^ 

™led it out. His apLinc^^’S 
shavjng had been a luxury he could nTJnT^\^^°y 
I^IOUS moments given up, away from himself 

nic httle things became so ominousTa f ‘^p. 

w-at mg games. And he was so tirS ^“'^Portant during the 
Using the service elevator had to be n,i.H 
closure too easily immobilized, iso°afrd •^1°';' ’• " 
much better, but he had an advantai e™ f ^ ”o‘ 

was an exit for the roof - it did not co h^i there 

favoured the one above. Birds of nrev s'Sht-Iines 

ittacked from below. ^ swooped, they rarely 

Sharks did, however. 

Diversion. Any kind of diversion. Sharks were t 
ip at inammate objects, floating debris ^ '““8^ 

Bray walked rapidly towards the heavy door tn 
topping briefly at the cleaning woman’s cart ' ^ staircase, 
;lass ashtrays, stufling them into his nocklic four 

ttach6 case between his arm and chest ^ "'®dged the 

As quietly as he could, he pmssed on the crash h..- 



which means exposing part of you. A superficial wound means 
nothing if it saves your life. * 

The seconds ticked off; there was no alternative* 

Bray took out the two remaining ashtrays from his pocket and 
hurled them over the open space above the railing; He stepped 
down, and at the first sound of shattering glass, swung out his left 
arm and shoulder, jabbing the air, arcing in a half-circle, part of 
him in the Russian’s direct line of fire. But not liis weapon; it was 
ready for his'own attack. ^ 

Two deafening explosions filled the vertical tunnel . . . 

The gun was blown out of his hand! Out of his right hand t He 
watched helplessly as the weapon sprang out of his fingers, specks 
of blood spreading over his palm, the high-pitched ring of still- 
ricocheting bullet bouncing from steel to steel. 

He had been disarmed by a misplaced shot. Killed by an echo. 

The Browning automatic clattered down the staircase. He dived 
for it, yet even as he did so he knew it was too late. The killer 
below came into view, struggling to his feet, the large barrel of 
his gun rising, directed at Scofield’s head. 

. it was not Taleniekov, not the face in a thousand photographs, 
the face he had hated for a decade! It was the man from Prague, 
a man he had used so, often in the cause of free-thinking peopxb^ 
That man was going to kill him now. 

Two thoughts came rapidly, one upon the other. Final sum- 
mations, as it were. His death would come quickly; he was grateful 
or that. And, at the last, he had deprived Taleniekov of his trophy. 
;^‘We all do our jobs,’ said the man from Prague, his three 
* & tightening on the handle of the gun. ‘You taught me that, 

.Beowulf.’ 

‘You’ll never get out of here.’ 

‘You forget your own lessons. “Drop your weapons, leave with 
the crowds.” I’ll get out. But you won’t. If you did, too many 
would die.’ 

^PadazditP The voice thundered /roQi above, no crash of a door* 
priding it, the man who yoared having intruded swiftly, silently. 
The executioner from Prague §|)un to his left, ducking, swinging 
his ‘powerful guii up the stairs^t Vasili Taleniekov. 

one shot, dnlliiirg a hole in Prague’s forehead. 
The^®fTell across Scpficld^jis Bray lunged for his gun, grabbing 
it around the bend in the 

fifv»S wiTHl^iiSnrvaf <h;*"KGB man ; hc would HOt permit 



Scofield had begun to find his mind again, the sheer movement 
forcing him to send impulses to his arms and legs. The Russian 
had tom a silk scarf apart, ^vrappi^g one half around Bray^s head, 
(he other around his throat. Ibc bleeding had not stopped, but it 
W'as contained. He had found part of his mind, but there was still 
no clarity in what was happening. 

‘You saved my life. I wont to know yvltyP 

‘Keep your voice downl* whispered the KGB man. ‘And keep 
moving.* 

‘I want an answcrl* 

T gave it to you,* 

‘You weren't convincing.* 

‘You and I, we Jive only with lies. We see nothing else,’ 

‘From you J expect nothing else.* 

‘In a few minutes you can make your determination. I give you 
that.’ 

‘\yiiat doyou mean?’ 

‘VVc’lI reach the end of the duct; there is a transom ten or 
twelve feet from the floor. In a rooftop storage area. Once down I 
can get us out on the street, but every second counts. Should there 
be people in the vicinity of the transom, they must be frightened 
away. Gunshots will do it; fire above their heads,’ 

*Ycs, ni give you your gun back.* 

V ^ ‘You killed my wife.* 

. '‘‘You killed my brother. Before that your Army of Occupation 
i^tumed tlie corpse of a young girl - a child - I loved very much. 
Wliat came back was not pleasant.’ 

*1 don’t know anything about that.’ 

‘Now you do. Make your determination.’ 

The metal-webbed transom was perhaps four feet wide. Below 
W'as a huge, dimly lit room that sensed as a miniature warehouse 
filled with crates and boxes of supplies. There was no one in 
sight. Talcnickov handed Scofield the automatic, and began ^ 
forcing the metal screen from its brackets with his shoulder. It 
sprung loose and fell crashing to the cement floor. The Russian 
waited several moments for a response to the noise; there was none. 

He turned his body around and, legs first, began sliding out 
of the duct. His shoulders and head passed over the rim, his 
fingers gripping the edge; he was finding bis balance, prepared 
for the drop to the floor. 
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Tl\c cabin wns in the backwoods of Mainland, on the banks of the 
Patuxent River, fields on three sides, water l>c1ow. It was isolated, 
no other houses within n mile in any direction, accessible only by 
a prinaitivc dirt road over which no taxi would venture. None 
was asked to do so. 

Instead, Bray telephoned a man at the Iranian Embassy, an 
unregistered Savak agent into hard drugs and exchange students 
whose exposure would be embarrassing to a benevolent Sfuih. A 
rented car was left for them in a metered parking lot on K Street. 
^ kc 3 's under the floor mat. 

tic cabin belonged to a professor of Political Science at 

" wgetown, a closet homosexual Scofield had befriended years 
«go when he had tom up a fragment of a dossier that had nothing 
to do with the man's ability to evaluate classified data for the 
State Department. Bray had used the cabin a number of times 
during his recalls to Washington, always when he wished to be 
beyond reach of the desk-men, usually with a woman. A phone 
call to the professor was all that it took; no questions were asked, 
the location of the house key was given. Tliis afternoon it was 
nailed beneath the second shingle from the right on the front 
roof. Bray got it by using a ladder propped against a near-by 
tree. 

Inside, the decor was properly rustic; heavy beams and spartan 
furniture relieved by a profusion of quilted cushions, while walls 
and red-checked curtains. Flanking the stone fireplace were 
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'You have nothing to fear from me,’ 

‘I never did,’ Bray said, 

Scofield heard faint, sharp crackling sounds and spun under the 
sheets, his hand gripping the Browning automatic by his knees. 
He raised it between the covers as his feet shot out over the side 
of the bed; he was prepared to crouch and fire. 

There was no one in the room. Moonlight streamed through 
the north window, shafts of colourless white light separated by 
the thick panes into single streaks of suspended, eerie illumination. 
For a moment he was not sure where he was, so complete had been 
his exhaustion, so deep his sleep. He knew by the time his feet 
touched the floor; his enemy was in the next room. A very strange 
enemy who had saved his life, and whose life he had saved minutes 
later. 

Bray looked at the luminous dial of his watch. It was quartet 
past four in the morning. He had slept nearly thirteen hpurs, the 
heavy weight of his arms and legs, the adhesive moisture in his 
eyes, and the dryness of his throat evidence of having moved very 
little during that time. He sat for a while on the side of the bed, 
breathing the cold air deeply, putting the gun down and shaking 
his hands, slapping his fingers together. He looked over at the 
locked door of the bedroom. 

Talenickov was up and had started a fire, the sharp crackling 
^as now the unmistakable sound of burning wood. Scofield 
V ” ided to put off seeing the Russian for a few more minutes. -His 
itched, the growth of his beard so uncomfortable it had 
used the beginning of a rash on his neck. There was always 
shaving equipment in the bathroom ; he would afford himself the 
luxury of a shave and change the bandages he had placed on his 
neck and skull fourteen hours ago. It would postpone for a bit 
longer his talk with the former - defected ? - KGB man. Whatever 
it concerned, Bray wanted no part of it, yet the unexpected events 
and decisions of the past twenty-four hours told him he was 
already involved. The bullet graze on his neck stung, the pain in 
his head a numbing throb. 

. Itwas4.37whenheunlockedthedoorandopenedit. Talenickov 
was standing in front of the fire, sipping from a cup in his hand. 

T apologize if the fire awakened you,’ the Russian said. ‘Or the 
sound of the front door - if you heard it.’ 

‘The heater went out,’ said Scofield, looking down at the 
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‘Aleksie Krupsky. The name’ is meaningless, I realize, so I’J 
explain.’ 

‘Meaningless?’ interrupted Scofield,. crossing to an armchai 
in front of the fire, and sitting down. ‘Not entirely: Krupsky, th 
white cat of Krivoi Rog, Istrcbitei The last of the exterminator 
from Section Nine, KGB. The original Nine, of course.’ 

‘You do your school work well, but then, as they say, you’re * 
Harvard man.’ 

‘That kind of school work can be helpful. Krupsky was banlshc( 
twenty years ago. He became a non-person. If he were alive, 
figured he was vegetating in Grasnov, not a consultant being Te( 
information by people in the Kremlin. I don’t believe your story. 

‘Believe it now,’ said Taleniekov, sitting down opposite Bray 
‘Because it was not “people” in the Kremlin, just one man. Hi: 
son. For thirty years one of the highest-ranking survivors of th< 
Politburo. For the past six. Premier of Soviet Russia.’ 

-Scofield put his cup down on the floor and again studied th( 
KGB man’s face. It was the face of a practised liar, a professiona 
iiar, but not, a liar by nature. He was not lying now. ‘Krupsky’i 
son the Premier? That’s ... a shock.’ 

‘As it was to me, but not so shocking when’ you think about it 
Guided at every turn, protected by his father’s extensive collection 
of . . . shall we say memorabilia. Hypothetically, it could hav( 
happened here. Suppose your late John Edgar Hoover had i 
^oliticaily ambitious son. Who could have stood in his way' 
.''bover’s secret files would have paved any road, even the floor? 
« _ to the Oval Office. The landscape is different, but th{ 

- - are the same genus. They haven’t varied much since the 

* < *rs gave Rome to Caligula.* 

‘What did Krupsky tell you ?’ 

‘The past first. There were tilings I could not believe, until I 
spoke of them to several retired leaders of the Politburo. One 
frightened old man confirmed them, the others caused a plan to 
be mounted that called for my execution.’ 

‘Your . . . ?’ 

‘Yes. Vasili Vasilievich Taleniekov, master strategist, KGB. 
An irascible man who may have seen his best years, but whose 
knowledge could be called upon for several decades perhaps - 
from a farm in Grasnov. Wc are a practical people; that would 
have been the practical solution. In spite of the minor doubts we 
all have, I believed that; I knew it was my future. But not after I 
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convinced bo th sides bad gone too far. He didn’t trust the maniacs 
It was a probe; we weren’t sure where we were going.’ 

‘Are you aware that General Blackburn, who wasjiearl 
destroyed by the war in Korea, did what no Chairman of thi 
Joint Chiefs has ever done in your history ? He met secretly witl 
your potential enemies. In Sweden, in the city of Skellefted on thi 
Gulf of Bothnia, travelling under cover as a totirist. It was ou 
judgement that he would go to any lengths to avoid the repetitioi 
of pointless slaughter. He abhorred conventional \varfare, and hi 
did not believe nuclear weapons would ever be used.’ The Russia] 
stopped and leaned forward, ‘Two men who believed -deeply 
passionately, in the rejection of human sacrifice, who sough 
accommodation - both killed by the Matarese. So perhaps testing 
was only a part of the exercise. There could well have been another 
to eliminate powerful men who believed in stability.’ 

At first Scofield did not reply; the information about Blackbun 
, was astonishing. ‘In the testing then, they pointed at me witl 
Yurievich . . 

‘And at me with Blackburn,’ completed Taleniekov. 
Browning Magnum, Grade Four, was used to kill Yurievich; * 
Graz-Bmya for Blackburn,’ 

‘And both of us set up for execution.’ 

. ‘Exactly,’ said the Soviet. ‘Because above all men in eithci 
'i^country’s intelligence service, we cannot be permitted to live 
' ^ lat will never change because we cannot change. Krupsky waj 
t: we are diversions; we will be used and killed. We are toe 

angerous,’ 

‘Why do they think so ?’ 

‘They’ve studied us. They know we could no more accept the 
Matarese than we do the maniacs within our o^vn branches. We 
are dead men, Scofield.* 

‘Speak for yourself!’ Bray was suddenly angry/ ‘Pm out, 
terminated, fimshed! I don’t give a Goddamn what happens out 
there! Don’t you make judgements about me!’ 

‘They’ve already been made. By others.’ 

. ‘Because yon say so ?’ Scofield got up, putting the coffee down, 
his hand not far from the Browning in his belt. 

‘Because I believed the man who told me. It’s why I’m //ere, why 
I saved your life and did not take it myself.’ 

‘I have to wonder about that, don’t I ?’ 

‘What?’ 


‘Everything timed, o’er! to your knowing where Prague «‘as on 
the staircase/ 

‘J killed a man who had you under his gun !' 

'Prague ^ A minor sacrifice. I’m a terminated encyclopaedia. I 
have no proof ray government reached Moscow, only possible 
conclusions based on what you told me. Maybe I’m missing the 
obvious, maybe the great Talemekov is eatinga little temporary 
.crow to bring tn Bcomtlf Agate/ 

'Damn you, Scofield f’ roared the KGB man, springing up from 
the chair ‘I should have let you die! Hear me clearly. What you 
suggest js unthinkable and the KGB knows it. My feelings run 
too deep. I’d never bring you in, Td kill you first/ 

Bray stared at the Russian, the honesty of Talcniekov’s state- 
ment so clcir. ‘I believe you,’ said Scofield, nodding, his anger 
diminishing lo weanocss. ‘But it doesn’t change anything. I don’t 
care. I really don’t give a Goddamn . . . I’m not even sure I want 
to kill you any more. I just want to be left alone/ Bray turned 
anay, “Take the keys to the car and get out of here Consider 
yourself . . alive/ 

*Thank you for your generosity, Beowulf, but I’m afraid »f s 
too late.’ 

‘What?’ Scofield tunied back to the Soviet 

*l did not finish. A man was caught, chemicals administered. 
There is a timetable, two months, three at the outside. The words 
were: “Moscow by assassination, Washington by purchase - 
murder, if necessary/’ When it happens, neither you nor I wiH 
surviie. They’ll track us to the ends of the earth,’ 

’Wait a minute,' said Bray, furious, ‘Are you telling roe that 
your people hare a man *’ 

'Had,' interrupted Talemekov. ‘Cyanide was implanted under 
his skin; he reached it,’ 

•But be' was heard. He was taped, recorded. His words were 
there!’ 

- 'Heard. Not taped, not recorded, And only by one man- who 
was warned by his father not to pennit anyone else to^' 

TheiVem/^r?’ 

‘Yis.* 

*Then he knowrsl’ 

•Yts. he knows. And all he can do is try to profit hs, 
nothing particularly new in his position - but he can i -pea 
For to speak of it, as Krupsky said, is to acKnowkJve •• 


This is the age of conspiracy, Scofield.- Who cares to bring up paj 
contracts? In my country there 'are a number of unexplaine 
corpses; you’re not so different over here. 'Tbe Kennedys, Marti 
Luther King; perhaps most stunning, Franklin Roosevelt. W 
could all be at each other’s throats ~ more precisely on the nuclea 
buttons - if our combined pasts were revealed. What would yo 
do, if you were the Premier T 
‘Protect myself,’, said Bray softly. ‘Oh, my God . 

‘Now do you see?’ 

‘I don’t want to. I really don’t want to. I’m out!’ 

‘I submit that you cannot be. Nor L The proof was yesterda; 
on Nebraska Avenue. We’re marked; they want us. They con 
vinced others to have us killed - for the wrong reasons - but the; 
were behind the strategy. Can you doubt it ?’ 

T wish I could. The manipulators are always easiest, to mani 
pulate, con-men the biggest suckers. Jesus!’ Scofield walked to th( 
.stove to pour himself more coffee. Suddenly, he was; struck b; 
something not said, ’ unclear. ‘I don’t understand. From wha 
little’s known about the Matarese, it started as a cult and evolvec 
into a business. It accepted contracts - or supposedly acceptec 
contracts - on the basis of feasibility and price. It killed foi 
money; it was never interested in power,/7^r se. Why is it interestec 
now?’ 

'^7^ ‘I don’t know,’ said the KGB man. ‘Neither did Krupsky. H( 
^ dying and not very lucid, but he said the answer might be ir 
•rsica.’ 

. ‘Corsica? Why?’ 

‘It’s where it all began.’ 

‘Not where it is. If it is. The word was that the Matarese moved 
out of Corsica in the mid-’thirties. Contracts were negotiated as 
far away as London, New York . . . even Berlin. Centra ol 
international traffic.’ 

‘Then perhaps clues to an answer is more appropriate. The 
council of the Matarese was formed in Corsica, only one name 
ever revealed. Guillaume de Matarese. Who were the others^ 
Where did they go ? Who are they now ?’ ' ^ 

‘There’s a quicker way of finding out than going to Corsica. If 
the Matarese is even a whisper in Washington, there’s one person 
who can track it down. He’s the one I was going to call anyway. I 
wanted my life straightened out.’ 

‘Who is he?’ . 
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perhaps too much to drink. He’s a cold fellow, that Congdon, and 
afraid he angered nie. After all you’ve been through to have so 
little trust ... I rather sardonically mentionedf what you’ve just 
described - not, that ! ever dreamed he would consider such a 
thing, just that I was appalled at his attitude. So I cmi^t believe it. 
Don’t you see ? He’d know I’d recognize it. He wouldn’t take that 
risk.’ 

‘Then someone gave him the order, sir. That’s what we have to 
talk about. Those three men knew where to find me, and there 
was only one way they could’ve learned. It was a KGB drop and 
they were Cons Op personnel Moscow gave it to Congdon; he 
relayed it.’ 

‘Congdon reached the Soviets^ That’s not plausible. Even if he 
tried, why would they co-operate? Why would they reveal a 
drop?’ 

‘ ‘Tlieir own man was part of the negotiation; they wanted him 
killed. He was trying to contact me. We’d exchanged cables.’ 

Taleniekov?’ 

’ It was Scofield’s moment to pause. He ansvs^ered quietly, ‘Yes, 
sir.’ 

'*A contact?’ 

' ‘Yes. I misread it, but that’s what it was. I’m convinced now.’ ^ 

*You . . . and Extraordinary . . 

. *7^e circumstances are extraordinary. Do you remember an 
•T^^l^ization from the ’forties that went by the name of the 
{arose?. . 



strollers, no one anywhere. They met at a pre-arranged spot on the 
:dge of the small gorge. Taleniekov spoke first. 

T saw nothing; the area is secure.’ 

Scofield looked at his watch in the darkness. It’s nearly eight- 
thirty, I’ll wait by the car; you stay up here at this end. I’ll meet 
with him first and then signal you.’ 

‘How ? It’s several hundred yards.’ 

TU strike a match.’ 

‘Very appropriate.’ 

‘What?’ ■ 

‘Nothing. It’s unimportant.’ 

At two minutes to nine, Winthrop’s limousine came out of the 
Rock Creek exit, drove into the parking area, and stopped within 
twenty feet of the rented car. The si^t of the chauffeur disturbed 
Bray, but only momentarily* Scofield recognized the huge man 
instantly ; he had been with Robert Winthrop for over two decades. 
Rumours about a chequered Marine Corps career cut short, by 
several courts martial followed the chauffeur, but Winthrop never 
discussed him other than to call him ‘my friend Stanley’. No one 
ever pressed. 

- Bray walked out of the shadows towards the limousine. Stanley 
opened the door and was on the pavement in one motion, his right 
hand in his pocket, in his left a flashlight. He turned it on. Scofield 
shut l\is eyes. It went off in seconds. 

> ‘Hello, Stanley,’ said Bray. 

's been a long time, Mr Scofield,’ replied the chauffeur. 

• Ho see you.’ 

. ‘Thanks. Good to see you,’ 

‘The ambassador’s waiting,’ continued the driver, reaching 
down and sna'pping the lock release. ‘The door’s open now.’ 

‘Fine. By the way, in a couple of minutes I’m going to get out of 
the car and strike a match. It’s the signal for a man to come and 
join us. He’s up at the other end ; he’ll walk out of one of thepaths.’ 

‘I gotcha. The ambassador said there’d be two of you. Okay.’ 

* ‘What I’m trying to say is, if you still smoke those thin cigars of 
yours, wait till I get out before you light up. I’d like a few moments 
alone with Mr Winthrop.’ 

‘You’ve got a hell of a memory,’ said Stanley, tapping his 
jacket pocket with the flashlight, ‘I was about to have one.’ 

Bray got into the back seat of the car and faced the man who 
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ras responsible for his life. Winthrop had grown old, so old, 
tut in the dim light his e>’es were still electric, still filled with 
oncem. They shook hands, the elder statesman prolonging the 
rip. 

Tve thought about you often,’ he said softly, his eyes searching 
icefield’s, then noting the bandages and wincing, ‘f have mixed 
eehngs, but X don’t think I have to tell you that’ 

‘No, sir, you don't ’ 

‘So many things changed, didn’t they, Bray? The ideals, the 
ipportunities to do so much for so many. We were crusaders, 
eally. At the beginn mg. ’ The old man released Scofield’s hand and 
railed. ’Do you remember 7 you came up with a processing plan 
hat was to be cross'Coliateralufid with lend-lease. Debts in 
xjcupied temtoncs for multiple immigration. A brilliant concept 
a economic diplomacy. I’ve always said that. Human lives fo 
nonics that were never going to be repaid anyway,’ 

‘It would have been rejected.’ 

‘Probably, but in the arena of world opinion it would bav 
rushed the Soviets to the wall. I recall your w’Ords, You said “i 
ive're supposed to be a capitalistic govemment, don't w'alk awa. 
from It. Use it, define it. Amencan citizens paid for half th 
Russian Army. Stress the psychological obligation, pel some 
thing, get people" Those were your words,’ 

That was a graduate student expounding on naive theoretica 
geopolitics.’ 

‘There’s often a great deal of truth in such uaTvetd. You know 
lean stiU see that graduate student. I wonder about him . . 

•There’s no time now, sir,’ interrupted Scofield. Thlcnjekov’i 
ttaiUng. Incidentally, we checked the area ; It's ciear.' 

The old man’s eyes blinked. ‘Did you think it would be other- 
wise?’ 

T was worried about a tap on your phone. 

•No need for that,’ said Wmthrop. ‘Such devices 


‘Did you leam anything?* . '‘JL 

‘About the Matarese ? No . . . and j er, Ko, to the sense 
ttie most rarefied intelligence data contained oo^, 
^tsoever. hasn't for the past forty-three ><ar ■ 


jssurcd me of this and I trust him. He \vns appalled; he leapt at 
ilic possibility and put men on the alert. He was furious, and 
frighlcDcd, I think,’ 

‘What’s the “yes”?’ 

The old man chose Jiis words carefully, Tt’s obscure but it’s 
there. Before I decided to call the President, I reached five men 
who for years - decades - have been involved in the most sensitive 
areas of intelligence and diplomacy. Of the five, three remembered 
the Matnrese and were shocked. They offered to do whatever (hey 
could to iiclp, the spectre of the Matarcsc’s return tos quite 
terrifying to them . . . Yet the other two - men, who if anything, 
arc far more knowledgeable than their colleagues - claimed never 
to have heard of it. Their reactions made no sense; they to have 
heard of it. Just as I had - my information minimal but certainly 
not forgotten. When 1 said as much, when I pressed them, both 
behaved rather strangely, and considering our past associations, 
not without insult. Each treated me as though T were some kind 
ofaged patrician, given to senile fantasies. Really, it was astonish- 
ing.’ 

*Who were they?’ 

’Again, odd . , 

. . A flash of light in the distance; Scofield’s eyes were drawn to it. 
And another , . , and another. Matches were being struck in rapid 
succession. 

Talenwkov, 

^l^rvThc KGB man was cupping matches and lighting one after 
‘ thcr furiously. It was a warning. Taicnickov was warning him 
somctliing had happened * nm happening. Suddenly the 
istant flame was constant, but broken by a hand held in front of 
the flame - in rapid sequences, more light, less light, Basic Morse. 
Dots and dashes. . 

Tlircc dots repeated twice. S, A long spill, icpcafcd once. A 
single dash. T, 

S.T, 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Winthrop. 

‘Just a second,’ replied Scofield. 

Three dots, broken, then followed by a dash. Tlic letters 5* and 
Twre being repeated. S. 71 
SnrvcUlance, TerminaL 

The flame moved to the left, towards the road bordering (he 
woods of the parking area, and was axtinguished. Tlie Soviet agent 




Two loud reports came from the woods beyond; the searchlight 
xplodcd, a scream of pain followed. Winthrop’s car straightened 
lit briefly, then lurched into a sharp left turn. Caught in the 
cadiights were two men, weapons drawn, a third on the ground. 
Bray’s gun was in his hand; he dropped to the pavement and 
red. One of the two men Tell as the Jimousiric completed the turn 
nd roared out of the parking Jot into the south-bound road. 

Scofield rolled to his right; tw^o shots were fired, the bullets 
inging off the pavement where he had been seconds ago. Bray ' 
ot to his feet and ran in the darkness towards the railing that 
routed the ravine. 

He lunged over the top rail, his attachd case slamming into the 
vood post, the sound distinct. The next gunshot was expected; it 
:ame as he hugged the earth and the rocks. ^ . 

Liglits. Headlights! Two beams shooting overhead, accom- 
lanied by the sound of a racing car. The smashing of glass came 
unrd upon tyres screeching to a sudden stop. A shout - unclear, 
jystcrical . . . cut 'off by a loud explosion - preceded silence. 

. The engine had stalled, the headlights still on, revealing curls 
)f smoke and two immobile bodies on the ground, a third on his 
mccs, looking around in panic; The man heard something; he 
:pun and raised his gun. 

Awcapon was fired from the woods. It was final; the would-be 
dllcr fell. 

^Scoficldr Taleniekov shouted. 

VOver here!’ Bray lunged up over the railing and ran towards 
] source of the Russian’s voice. Taleniekov walked out of the 
fOds; he was no more than ten feet from the stalled automobile. 

* men approached the car warily; the driver’s window had 
3ecn shattered, blown apart by a single shot from the KGB man’s 
lutomatic. The head beyond the fragmented glass was bloodied 
3ut recognizable. The right hand was wrapped in a tight bandage- 
>till wrapped from an injured thumb broken on a bridge in 
\msterdam at three o’clock in the morning by an angry,- tired— 
Mderman. 

It was the aggressive young agent, Harry, who had killed so 
leedlessly in the rain that night. 

‘Good Go^/’ said Scofield. 

‘You know him ?’ asked Taleniekov, a curious note in his voice. 
‘His name was Harry. He worked for me in Amsterdam.’ 

The Russian was silent for a moment, then spoke; ‘He was with 
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Two loud reports came from the woods beyond; the seardiligh 
exploded, a scream of pain followed. Wihthrop’s car straigbtence 
out briefly, then lurched into a sharp left turn. Caught. in th( 
headlights were two men, weapons drawn, a third on the ground 
Bray’s gun was in his hand; he dropped to the pavement anc 
fired. One of the two men Jell as the limousine completed the turr 
and roared out of the parking lot into the south-bound road. 

Scofield rolled to his right; two shots were fired, the bullet! 
singing off the pavement where he had been seconds ago. Braj 
got to his feet and ran in the darkness towards the railing thal 
fronted the ravine. 

He lunged over the top rail, his attachd case slamming into tlie 
wood post, the sound distinct. The next gunshot was expected; ii 
came as he hugged the earth and the rocks. •; / 

Lights. Headlights! Two, beams shooting overhead, accom- 
panied by the sound of a racing car. Tlic smashing of glass came 
hard upon tyres screeching to a sudden stop. A shout - unclcarj 
hysterical . . . cut'olT by a loud explosion - preceded silence. 

The engine had stalled, the headlights still on, revealing curb 
of smoke and two immobile bodies on the ground, a third on hh 
knees, looking around in panic. The man heard something; he 
spun and raised his gun. 

, A -weapon was fired from the woods. It was final ; the would-bc 
killer fell. 

^‘Scofieldr Taleniekov shouted. 

'ti^s/Over here!’ Bray lunged up oyer the railing and ran towards 
source of the Russian’s voice. Taleniekov walked out of the 
■ods; he was no more than ten feet from the stalled automobile, 
oth men approached the car warily; the driver’s window had 
been shattered, blown apart by a single shot from the KGB man’s 
automatic. The head beyond the fragmented glass was bloodied 
but recognizable. The right hand was wrapped in a tight bandage - 
still wrapped from an injured thumb broken on a bridge in 
Amsterdam at three o’clock in the morning by an angry,’ tired 
older man. . / 

It was the aggressive young agent, Harry, who had killed so 
needlessly in the rain that night. 

- ‘Good GodP said Scofield. 

‘You know him ?’ asked Taleniekov, a curious note in his voice. 
‘His name was Harry. He worked for me in Amsterdam.’ 

The Russian was silent fora moment, then spoke. ‘He was with 


Vou IB Amsterdam, but he did not n'ork for you, aod his name 
was not "Harry’'. That young man is a Soviet iotetiigence officer, 
trained since the age of nine at the American Compound in 
J^ovograd. He was a VKR agent.’ 

Bray stydicd Talemekov’s face, then looked back through the 
shattered window at Harry. ‘Congratuiatiom Things fall into 
place more clearly now.* 

‘They don’t for me. I’m afraid,' said the KGB man. ‘Believe me 
'when I tell you that it is most unhkely that any order out ol 
Moscow would include a direct anack on Robert Winthiop. 
We’re net fools. He's above repnsals ~ a voice and a skiQ to be 
preserved, not struck down. And certainly not for such - personnel 
-as you and me,’ 

‘What do you mean? 

‘This was an execution team, as surely as those men at the hotel 
You and I were not to be isolated, not to be taken scpamtcK The 
kill was incJusive, Winlhrop was to be CTeaiicd as well, and fo.-all 
we know he may have been. I submit that the order did cot come 
ifom &10SC0W. 

^Tf didn't come fmm the State Department I’m damn sure of 


^Vashiogton nor Moscow, fcur a somre- 

- The Russian nodded, -nKMatarcse* 

Who they arc. V.'hoevtTl^r?^,ST^'^ ^ 
are dear about tha^ Pofe 

SyJcSySStfSs^ S 

“"M “y yew ‘«Fial Si. ™ 



it, wc’rc cut ofT, All wcVc cot arc shndowsr 

Talcnlckov took a step forward, his conviction in his voice. 
‘Perhaps old Krupsky was right ; perhaps the answer is in Corsica, 
after all/ 

‘Oh, Oirist . . / 

‘Hear mo out. You say we luivc only shadows. If so, if we had 
more, traced even a few names, constructed a fabric of probability 
- built our own case if you will. Tlicn could you go to someone, 
force him to listen to you T 

‘From a distance,' answered Bray slowly. ‘Only from a distance. 
Beyond reach.’ 

‘Naturally,’ 

‘Tlic case would have to be more than probable, it’d have to get 
goddamned conclusive.’ 

‘I, too, could move men in Moscow if I had such proof. It was 
my hope that over here an inquiry might be made with less 
evidence. You’re notorious for your never-ending Senate inquiries. 
I merely assumed it could be done, that you could bring it about.’ 

‘Not now. Not me,’ 

‘Corsica, then?’ 

‘I don’t know. I’d have to think about it. There’s still Winthrop.’ 

‘You said yourself you could not reach him. If you tried to get 
near him, they’d kill you.* 

‘People have tried before. I’ll protect myself. Tve got to find 
out what happened. He saw it for himself; if he’s alive and I can 
Ualk to him, he’ll know what to do.* 

i‘And if he’s not alive, or you cannot reach him?’ 

Scofield looked at the dead men on the pavement. ‘Maybe the 
only thing that’s left. Corsica.’ 

Tile KGB man shook his head. ‘I look at odds more thoroughly 
than you, Beowulf. I won’t wait. I won’t risk that “hospital” you 
speak of. ril go to Corsica now.’ 

‘If you do, start on the south-east coast, north of Porto Vccchio.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘It’s where it all began. It’s Matarcse country.’ 

Talcnickov nodded. ‘Again, the schoolwork. Thank you. 
Perhaps wc’JI meet in Corsica.’ 

‘Can you get out of the country?’ asked Bray. 

‘Getting in, getting out . . . easily managed. These are not 
obstacles. What about yourself? If you decide to join me.’ 
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‘1 can buy my way to London, to Varis. I've got accounts 
tvete. If I do, count on three days, four at the outside. There 
re small inns up in the hills. I’U find you . . 

Scofield slopped. Both men turned swiftly at the sound of an 
pptoacbmg automobile A sedan swung casually off the road 
nlo the parking area. In the front scat was a couple, the man’s 
um draped over the woman’s shoulder. The headli^ts shone 
iirectly on the immobile bodies on the pa^-cment, the spill illu* 
oainating the shattered window of the stalled car and the bloody 
head inside. 

The dtwer whipped his arm off the woman’s shoulder, pushmg 
her down on the seat, and gnppcd the steering wheel with both 
h^ds He spun it violently to the right and sped back into the 
road, the roar of the motor echoing throughout the woods and the 
open Space. 

They’ll reach the police,’ said Bray 'Let's get out of here ’ 

*1 submit it would be best not to use that car,' replied the KGB 
man. 

‘Why not 

•Wmthrop's chauffeur You may trust him I’m not sure 1 do.* 
‘That’s cra;Qf! He was damn near killed!’ 

' JTalcniekov gestured at the dead men on the pavement. These 
were tnarksmeo, Russian or Aroencan, u tnakes no difference, they 
Were experts - the Matarese would employ no less. The wind- 
shield ot that limousine was at least five feet W’lde, the driver 
behind it an easy target for a novice. Why wasn’t he shot? WTiy 
wasn’t that car stopped We look for traps, Beowulf. We were 
led into one and we didn’t see it. Perhaps cv'en by Winthrop 
himself.’ 

Bray felt sick', he had no answer. ‘We’ll separate. It’s better for 
Dofti or us. 

‘Corsica, perhaps?’ 

‘Maybe. You’ll know if j gee there. Three, four days at the 
"tmuiue. ii 1 go.’ 

•Very well.’ 

TalerdekovT 

‘Year 

for using the matches.’ 
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‘Under the circumstances . , . yes, I would/ 

‘Has it struck you? We did not kill each other, Bcowailf Agate. 
We talked/ 

‘We talked/ 

A lone siren was carried on the cold night wind. Others would 
be heard soon; patrol cars would converge on the killing ground. 
Both men turned away from each other and ran, Scofield down the 
dark patch into the woods beyond the rented car, Talcnickov 
towards the railing that fronted the ravine in Rock Creek Park. 
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The thick-beamed fishing boat ploughed through the chopping 
swells like a heavy awkward animal dimly aware that the waters 
were unfriendly. Waves slapped against the bow and the sides, 
sending cascading sprays over the gunwhales, the tails of ’salt 
whipped by the early morning winds into the faces of men 
handling the nets. 

, ■ One man, however, was not involved with the drudgery of the 
: catch. He pulled at no rope and manipulated no hook, nor did he 
* ‘in in the cursing and laughter that were by-products of making a 

’ from the sea. Instead, he sat alone on the deck-, a thermos 
■r coffee in one hand, a cupped cigarette in the other. It was 
understood that should French or Italian patrol boats approach, 
he would become a fisherman, but if none did he was lo be left 
. by himself. No one objected to this strange man \vithout a name, 
for each member of the crew was 10,000 lire richer for his 
presence. The boat had picked him up on a pier in San Vincenzo. 
The vessel’s schedule had called for a dawn departure from the; 
Italian coast, but the stranger had suggested that if the coast ot 
Corsica were seen by dawn, captain and crew would have a far 
better catch for their labours. Rank had its privileges; the 
captain received 15,000 lire. They had sailed out of San Vincenzo 
before midnight. ■ ' 

Scofield twisted the top back on to the thermos and threw his 
cigarette over the side. He stood up and stretched, peering 
through the mists at the coastline. They had made good time. 


According to the captain they would be m sight of Sokicara 
witiun minutes; and within an hour they would drop off their 
esteemed passenger between Sainte Lucie and Porto Vecchio. No 
problems were anticipated ; there were scores of deserted inlets on 
the rocky shoreline for a temporarily disabled fishing boat. 

Bray yanked on the cord looped around the handle of his 
attache case and strapped to his wrist ; it was firm - and wet. The 
sttmg-bum on his wrist was irritated by the ^t water, but it 
"^would heal quickly, actually aided by the salt. The precaution 
might seem unwarranted, but the appearance of it was as valuable 
as the attachment One could doze, and Corsos were known to be 
quick to relieve travellers of valuables - especially travellers who 
journeyed without identification, but with money. 

^Signore!' The captain approached, his wide smile revealing an 
absence of eye teeth *Ecco. Solenzaral Trenta minuti. Nord dl 
Porto Vecchio !’ 

‘Grazie.’ 

‘Fregof’ 

In a half-hour he’d be on land, in Corsica, in the hills where the 
Mataresc was bom That it had been bom was not disputed, that 
it had provided assassins-for-hire until the mid-’thirties was 
_accepted as a firm probability. But so very little was known about 
it that no one really knew how much of its story was myth and 
how much based JD reality. The legend was both encouraged and 
scorned at the same time; it was basically an enigma because no 
one understood its origins. Only that a madman named Quilbume 
de Matarese had summoned a council - from where was never 
recorded - and gave birth to a band of assassins, based, some 
said, on the killer-society of Hassan" ibn as-Sabbah in the eleventh 
century. 

Yet this smacked of cult-orientation, thus feeding the myth and 
diminishing the reality. No court testimony was ever given, no 
assassin ever cau^t who could be traced to an orgamzation 
—Called the Matarese; if there were confessions, none was ever 
made public. Still the rumours persisted. Stories were circulated 
m high places; articles appeared in responsible newspapers, only 
to be denied editorial substance in later editions. Several inde- 
pendent studies were begun; if any was completed, no 
abou> it. And through it all, gov’cmments made no j 
Ever. They were silent. 

And for a young intelligence officer studying the 


lassination years ago, it was this silence that -lent a certain 
edibility to the Matarese. 

Fust as another silence, suddenly imposed three days ago, con- 
iced him that the rendezvous in Corsica was no proposal made 
the heat of violence, but the only thing that was left. The 
atarese remained an enigma, but it was no myth. It was a 
ility. A powerful man had gone to other powerful men and 
3ken in alarm; it was not to be tolerated. 

R.obert Winthrop had disappeared. . 

Bray had run from Rock Creek Park three nights before and 
tde his way to a motel on the outskirts of Fredericksburg. For 
hours he had 'travelled up and down the highway calling 
nthrop from a series of telephone booths, never the same one 
ice, hitching rides on the pretext of a disabled car to put 
itance between them. He had talked to Winthrop’s wife, 
inning her he was sure, but saying nothing of substance, only 
It he had to speak with the ambassador. Until it was dawn, and. 
5re was no answer on the phone, just interminable rings spaced 
•ther and farther apart - or so it seemed - and no one at all on 
5 line. " 

There had been nowhere to turn, no one to go to; the networks 
re spreading out for him. If they found him, his termination - 
mid be complete; he understood that. If he were permitted to 
e, it would be within the four walls of a cell, or worse, as a 
getable. But he did not think he would be permitted to live, 
eniekov had been right: they were both marked. 

. there was an answer, it was four thousand miles away in the 
diterranean. In his attache case were a dozen false passports, 
e bank books under assumed names, and a list of men and 
5 men who could find him all manner of transportation. He had 
't Fredericksburg at dawn two days ago, had stopped at banks 
London and Paris, and late last night had reached a fishing 
er in San Vincenzo. 

And now he was within minutes of setting foot on Co^sic3^• 
le long stretches of immobility in the air and over the water had 
^^en him time to think, or at least the time to organize his 
oughts. He had to start with the incontrovertible; there were 
established facts: 

Guillaume de Matarese had existed and there’d been a group 
* men who had called themselves the Council of the Matarese, 
idicated to the insane theories of its sponsor. The world moved 



Taleniekov, his own execution team recruited from Marseilles 
Amsterdam and Prague ... all were a prelude to the disappearano 
of Robert Winthrop. All were tied to this modem Council of th 
Matarese. It was the unseen, unknown mover. 

Who were they, these hidden men who had the resources t< 
reach into the highest places of governments as readily as the; 
financed wild-eyed terrorists and selected celebrated men fo 
murder? The larger question was why. Why? For what purpose 
or purposes did they exist? 

The who was the riddle that had to be unravelled first ^ . . an( 
whoever they were, there had to be a connection between then 
and those fanatics initially summoned by Guillaume de Matarese 
where else could they have come from, how else could they hav 
known? Those early men had come to the hills of Porto Vecchio 
they had names. The past was the only point of departure he had 
There’d been another, he reflected, but the flare of a match ii 
the woods of Rock Creek Park had erased it. Robert Winthroj 
had been about to name two powerful men in Washington wh( 
had vehemently denied any knowledge of the Matarese. In theii 
denials was their complicity; they had to have heard of th< 
Matarese - one way or the other. But Winthrop had not saic 
those names; the violence had intervened. Now he would nevei 
say them. 

Names past could lead to names present; in this case, they hac 
to. Men left their works, their imprints on their times \ . . theii 
H . y. All could be traced and led somewhere. If there were keyj 
unlock the vaults that held the answers to the Matarese, the> 
juld be found in the hills of Porto Vecchio. He had to find 
them ... as his enemy, Vasili Taleniekov had' to find them. 
Neither would survive unless they did. There’d be no farm in 
Grasnov for the Russian, no new life for Beowulf Agate, until 
they found the answers and delivered them to those elusive men 
of conscience Taleniekov had spoken of three nights ago in 
Washington. 

^AttualmenteP roared the captain, spinning the wheel. ^Lo 
accesso roccioF He turned, grinning at his passenger through the 
wind-blown spray. ^Cingue miniiti^ signore! La terra di Corsica!* 
'Grazie? . 

*Prego: 

Corsica. 



could take one man and have several hours to work on his min 
and body, he could Icam a great deal* He had no compunctio 
about doing so. The night before a wooden bed had been blow 
apart in the darkness as a Corsican stood silhouetted in the doc 
fralne, a Lupo shotgun in his hand. Taleniekov was presumed t 
have been in that bed . . . Just one man - that man - Ihougf 
Vasili, suppressing his anger, as he ran into a small cluster of wil 
fir trees just beneath the crown of the hill. He could rest for a fe^ 
moments. 

Far below he could see the weak, beams of flashlights. One, /U’ 
, . . three. Three men and they were separating. Tlie one on th 
extreme left was covering his area; it would take that man tc 
minutes of climbing to reach the cluster of wild fir, Talenieko 
hoped it was the man with the Lupo. He leaned against a 
breathing heavily, and let his body go limp. 

It had happened so fast, the excursion into this primitiv 
world. Yet there was a symmetry of a kind. He had bcgui 
running at night along the wooded banks of a ravine in Washing 
ton’s Rock Creek Park and here he was in an isolated, trcc-Iine< 
sanctuary high in the hills of Corsica. At night. The journey hai 
been swift; he had known precisely what to do and when to do il 
Two days ago he had been in Rome’s Leonardo da Vinci Air 
port, where he liad negotiated for a private' flight to Bonifacio 
due west, on the southern tip of Corsica, He had reached Boni 
^Tacio by seven in the evening and a taxi had driven him nortl 
^ ig the coast to Porto Vecchio and up to an inn in the hil 
ly. He had sat down to a heavy Corsican meal, engaginj 
» curious owner in off-hand conversation. 

T am a scholar of sorts,’ he had said. T seek information abou 
^ padrone of many years ago. A Guillaume de Matarese.’ ' • 

T do not understand,’ the innkeeper had replied. ‘You say i 
scholar of sorts. It would seem to me that one either is or is not 
signore. Are you with some great university?’ 

‘A private foundation, actually.’ Taleniekov had answerec 
slowly, even hesitantly, thus opening a door with obvioui 
reluctance. ‘But universities have access to our studies.’ 
^Unafondazione?'" 

*Una orgdnizzazione accademica. My section deals with little* 
known history in Sardinia and Corsica during the late ninet^ntl: 
and early twentieth centuries. Apparently there was this padrone 
. . . Guillaume de Matarese ; . . who controlled much of tlic 


hnd io these hiUs north of Porto Vecchio.’ 


‘He owned most of it, signore. He was good to the people who 
lived 00 his lands. If that is control it is benevolo, noT 
‘Naturally. And we would like to grant him a place in Corsica’s 
history. I’m not sure I Icnow where to begin,* 

‘Perhaps . . .’ The innkeeper had leaned back in the chair, his 
eyes levelled, bis vatcc strangely non-comraiftal. The ruins of the 
'Villa Mataresc. It is a clear night, signore. They are quite beauti* 
ful in the moonhght. I could find someone to take you. Unless, 
of course, you are too exhausted from your journey.’ 

‘Not at all. It was a quick flight. From Milan.’ 

He had been taken farther up into the bills, to the skeletal 
remains of a once-sprawling estate, the remnants of the great 
house itself covering nearly an acre of land. Jagged walls and 
broken chimneys were the only structures still standing. On the 
ground, the bnck borders of an enormous circular drive could be 
discerned beneath the overgrowth as it swung m front of flat 
tiered relics that once had been marble steps. On both sides of the 
great bouse, stone paths sliced through the tall grass, dotted by 
broken trellises, remembrances of lushly cultivated gardens long 
since Otstioyti 

"The entire rums stood eenJy on the hill in silhouette, heightened 
by the backwash of moonlight Guillaume dc Maiarese had built 
a monument to himself and the power of the edifice had lost 
nothing in its destruction by lime and the elements. Instead, the 
skeleton had a force of its own, giving rise to images that perhaps 
could not be fulfilled when whole Villa Mataresc had a mystic 
q*iiality about it and that mystiasm had been intrinsic to the 
dramatic lesson that had followed - 

Vasili had heard the voices behind him, the young boy wbo’d 


escorted him was nowhere to be seen. There had been twin men 
and those opening words of dubious greeting had been the be- 
ginning of an interrogation that had bsted over an hour. It 
-would have been a simple matter to subdue both Corsic^ and 
reverse the proceedings, but Taicniekov kne\y he could Jram 
more through passive resistance; unschooled irn-^ 

parted more than they dragged forth n hen they deal t with tra* _ 

Bubjccts. He had stayed with his story ot UjejrganiezoL . 
accadenjica'^ at the cod. he had been advi^b 


‘Go back where you came fror 
here that would serve you;-we 



through these mountains years ago; none is left who might help 
you.’ 

‘There must be older people in the bills. Perhaps if I wandered 
about and made a few inquiries.’ 

‘We are older people, signore, and we cannot answer your 
inquiries. Go jback. We are ignorant men in these parts, shepherds 
by trade and ownership. We are not comfortable when strangers 
intrude on our simple ways. Go back.’ . . 

T shall take your advice under consideration . . .’ 

‘Do not take such trouble, signore. Just leave us,’ had been the 
reply. 

In the morning, Vasili had walked back up into the hills, to the 
Villa Matarese and beyond, stopping at numerous thatched 
farmhouses, asking his questions, noting the dark Corsican eyes 
that had glared before the non-answers had been delivered, 
aware that he was being followed. 

He had been told nothing, of course, but in the progressively 
hardened reactions to his presence he had learned something of 
consequence. Men were not only following him, they had been 
preceding him, alerting families in the hills that a stranger was 
coming. He was to be treated indifferently, no traveller to be 
brought in front of a fire or given tea; he was to be sent away, 
told nothing. 

'That night - last night, thought Taleniekov, as he watched the 
weaving beam of the flashlight on the left slowly ascend the hill ~ 
mnkeeper had approached his table, 
am afraid, signore, that I cannot permit you to stay here any 
'r. I have rented the room.’ 

asili had glanced up, no hesitation now in his speech. *A 
pity. I need only an armchair or a cot, if you could spare one. I 
shall be leaving first thing in the morning. I’ve found what I 
came for.’ 

‘And what is that, signore T 

‘You’ll know soon enough, my friend. Others will come after * 
me,- with the proper equipment and land records. There’ll be a 
very thorough, very scholarly investigation. What happened here 
is fascinating. I speak academically, of course.’ 

‘Of course . . . Perhaps one more night.’ 

Six hours later a man had burst into his room and fired two 
shots from the thick barrels of a deadly sawed-off shotgun called 
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ehc Lupo - the ‘wolf*. Tnlcnlckov Knd been w-aUIng; he had 
watched from behind a partially open clowt door m the wooden 
bed exploded, the firm stufllng beneath the covers blown into the, 
dark wall. 

The sound had been shattering, an explosion echoing throiifh- 
out the small country inn, yet no one liad come running to see 
what had h.’ippcncd. Instead, the man with the Lupo had stood 
Jn the doorframe nnd had spoken quietly in Oltntmontnnan, as if 
uttering an oath. 

Terra nostra circuh' he had said; then he had meed nway. 

It had meant nothing, yet Vasili knew, then that it meant 
everything Words delivered ns an incantation after taking a life 
. , , for car efre/e. 

Talcnlckov had gathered his things together and fled from the 
tnn. He had made his way towards the single dirt road that led 
up from Porto Vecchto nnd Iiad positioned himself In the under- 
brush twenty feet from the edge. Several hundred yards below, 
he had seen the glow of a cigarette The road was iKlng guarded; 
he had waited He had to 

If Scofield was coming he would use that road; it had been tlic 
dawn of the fourth day Tlic American had said that if Corsica 
-ims nil that was left, he'd be there m three or four days. 

By three In the afternoon there had been no sign of him, nnd 
an hour later Vasili knew he could wait no longer. Men had sped 
down the road towards the burgeoning port resort. Their mission 
had been clear; the intruder had eluded the ro.id block. Plnd 
him, kill him 

Search parties had begun fanning through the woods; two 
Conicans slashing the overgrowth with mountain machetes Iiail 
come within thirty feel of him; soon the patrols would become 
more Concentrated, the search more thorough. 1 Ic could not wail 
for Scofield; there was no guarantee that Beowulf Agate had even 
escaped from the net being spread for him In his own country, 
'much less was on his way to Corsica. 

Vasili had spent the hours until sundown creating his own 
assaults on those who would trap him. Like u swamp fox, his 
trail appeared one moment heading in this direction, his appear- 
ance sighted over there', broken branches nnd trampled reeds 
were proof that he was cornered in a stretch of marshland that 
fronted on unclimbablo rock wall, and ns men closed in, hli 
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tigiirc could be seen racing through a field a mile to the west. I-] 
was a ycllowjack on the wind, visually stinging in n dozen difTcrer 
places at once. 

When darkness had come, Talcnickov began the strategy thr 
led him to where he was at the moment, hidden in a cluster of f 
trees below the crowTt of a high hill, waiting for a man carrying 
fiashlighi to approach. Tlic plan was simple, carried out in thre 
stages, each phase logically evolved from the previous. Fir 
came the diversion, drawing off the largest number of the attac 
pack as possible; then the exposure to the few left bchinc 
pulling them farther away from the many; finally the separatio 
of those few and the trapping of one. Tlic iliird phase was aboi 
to be concluded as the fires raged a mile and a half below to Ih 
cast. 

He had made his way through the wot ids, descending in ih 
direction of Porto Vccchio, travelling on the right side of the dii 
road. He had gathered together dried branches and Icavci 
breaking several Graz-Bur>'a sheik, sprinkling the powder insld 
the pile of debris. He had ignited his p>rc in the forest, waitci 
until it had erupted and he had heard the shouts of the convergin; 
Corsicans, He had raced northward, across the road, into J 
denser, drier section of the wooded hill and repealed the action 
a larger pile of dried foliage next to a dead chestnu 
‘it had snread li' •* fire-bomb, the flames Icaoinc tmu'an 



rigiirc could be seen racing through n field a mile to the wsl, 1! 
was a ycllowjack on the wind, visually stinging in a dozen difTcren 
places ai once. 

When darkness had come, Talcnickov began the strateg)^ tha 
led him to where he was at the moment, hidden in a cluster of fi 
trees below the crowTi of a high hill, waiting for a man carrying; 
flashlight to approach. The plan was simple, carried out in ihrc 
stages, each phase logically evolved from the previous. Firs 
came the diversion, drawing off the largest number of the attncl 
puck as possible; then the exposure to (he few' left behind 
pulling them farther away from the many; finally the scpamtioi 
of those few and the* trapping of one. Tlic third phase was abou 
to be concluded as the fires raged a mile and a half l>clow to th 
cast. 

He had made his way through the woods, descending in (hi 
direction of Porto Vccchio, travelling on the right side of the dir 
road. He had gathered together dried branches and leaves 
breaking several Graz:-Eur>M shells, sprinkling the powder insid( 
the pile of debris. He had ignited his pyre in die forest, waitcc 
until it had erupted and he had heard the shouts of the convergint 
Corsicans. He had raced northward, across (he road, into s 
denser, drier section of the wooded hill and repeated the action 
lighting a larger pile of dried foliage next to a dead chcstnul 
tree. It liad spread like a fire-bomb, the flames leaping upward 
through the tree, promising to leap again, laterally into the sur- 
ounding forest. He had run once more (o the north and had set 
last and largest fire, choosing a beech tree long since destroyed 
insects. Within a half hour the hills were blazing in three 
distinct areas, the hunters racing from one to another, contain- 
ment and the search vying for priority. 

He had crossed diagonally back to the south-west, climbing 
through the woods to the road that fronted the inn. He had 
emerged within sight of the \vindow through which he had 
escaped the night before. He had walked out on the road, sccins 
several men with rifles - one weapon short-barrelled and tliick: a 
Lupo - standing, talking anxiously among themselves. Tlic rear- 
guard, confused by the chaos below', unsure whether they should 
remain where they were, as instructed by superiors, or go to the 
aid of their island brothers. 

The irony of coincidence had not been lost on Vasili as he had 
struck the match. The striking of a match had started it all so 


many days ago on NVasbiogton’s Nebraska Avenue; k was the 
sign of a trap. It signified another in the hills of Corsita. 

'Eccor 

*LeggleroP 

'ETuomo JuUVuomor 

The chase bad begun; it was now coming to an end. The roan 
with the flashlight was within a stone’s throw from him; he would 
climb up into the cluster of wild fir before the neet thirty seconds 
"Elapsed. Below, on the slope of the hill, the flashlight in the 
centre was several hundred yards to the south, its beam criss- 
crossing the ground in front of the Corsican holding it. Far down 
to the right, the third flashlight, which only seconds before had 
been sweeping frantically back and forth in semi-drcles, was now 
oddly stationary, its beam angled down to a single spot. The 
position of the light and its abrupt immobility bothered Talenic- 
kov, but there was no time to evaluate either fact. The approach- 
ing Corsican had reached the first tree in Vasili’s natural 
sanctuary. 

The man swung the beam of light into the duster of trunks and 
hanging limbs Talcniekov had broken a number of branches, 
stripping more than a few so that any light would catch the white 
^rooA The Corsican stepped forward, following the trail; Vasili 
stepped to his left, concealed by a tree. The hunter passed within 
eishlten inches, his rifle at the ready. Talcniekov svatched the 
Corsican’s feet ip the wash of light; when the left foot moved 
forward a beat w'ould be lost for a right-handed marksman, the 
brief imbalance impossible to recover, 

■ The foot left the ground and Vasili lunged, lashing his arm 
around the man's neck, his fingers surging in for the trigger 



onto the ground. He scissored the man’s tvaist with his legs, 
forcing the Corsican’s neck into a painful arch, (he man’s ear 
nc?t to his lips. 

*Yoo and I will spend the next hour together,’ he whispered in 

Italic- , ■*. . . ; 

knew ■ , , . . . % 

face .■ .. ■ . \ . 

s3owl * ... ... . . 

Gradually, Vasili released the pressure on the man’s r ind 


neck. .Both men started to rise, Talcnickov’s fingers grippec 
around the man’s ihroat. — 

There was a sudden from above, the, sound echoing 
throughout the trees. A foot had stepped on a fallen branch. 
Vasili spun around, peering up into the dense foliage.. What he 
saw caused him to lose his breath. 

A inan was silhouetted between. two trees, the silhouette 
familiar, last seen in the doorframe of a country inn. And as 
that last time, the thick barrels of a Lupo were, levelled straight 
ahead. But now they were levelled at him. 

In the rush of thought, Talcniekov understood that not all 
professionals were trained in Moscow and Washington. The 
frenetically waving beam of light at the base of the hill, suddenly 
still, motionless. A flashlight strapped to a sapling or a resilient 
limb, pulled back and set in motion to give the illusion of 
movement, its owner racing in darkness up a familiar incline. 

‘You were vtry clever last night, signore y said the man with 
the Lupo. ‘But there is nowhere to hide here.’ 

. ‘The Mat arose r screamed Vasili at the top of his lungs. ^Perro 
nostro circidor he roared. He lunged to his left. The double- 
barrelled explosion of the Lupo filled the hills. 
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Scofield jumped over the side of the skiff and waded through the 
w'aves toward the shorelme. There was no beach, only boulders 
joined together, forming a three-dimensional wall of jagged stone. 
He readied a promontory of flat, slippery rock and braced hiimdf 
ogainst the waters, balancing the attach^ case in his left hand, his 
canvas duffelbag in his right. 

He rolled on to the sandy, vine-covered ground unfiUhesurface 
was level enough to stand. Then he ran into the tangled brush that 
concealed him from any wandering patrols above on the broken 
cliffs. The captain had warned him that the police were incon- 
sistent; some could be bought, others not. 

He knelt down, took a penknife from his pocket, and cut the 
webbed strap off his wrist, freeing the cise. Tlicn he opened the 
duffelbag and took out dry corduroy trousers, a pair of ankle 
boots, a dark sweater, a cap and a coarse woollm jacket, all 
bought in Pans, alJ labels tom off. They wtire sufficiently rough in 
'appearances to be accepted as native garb. 

He changed, rolled up the w’Ct clothes and stuffed them into 
the duffelbag along with the attach^ case, then started the long, 
winding climb to the road above. He had been to Corsica twire 
before ~ Porto Vecchio once - both trips basically wncei^ with 
an obnoxious, constantly sweating owner of filing boats in 
Basfia who operated out of hfurato and 
as one more ‘observer' of Soviet Lfguri'' ' 


brief sojourn south to Porto Vccchio had been in connection wit! 
the feasibility of covertly financing resort projects in the Tyj 
rhenian; he never knew what happened. While in Porto Vecchii 
he had rented a car and driven up into the hills. He had seen th 
ruins of Villa Matarese in the broiling afternoon sun and hai 
stopped for a glass of beer at a roadside taverm, but the cxcursioi 
had faded quickly from his mind. It never occurred to him tha 
he would ever return. The legend of the Matarese was no mor 
alive than the ruins of the villa. Not then. 

He reached the road and pulled the cap down, the cloth cover 
ing the bruise on his upper forehead where he had collided wit) 
an iron post in a stairwell. A staircase where his life might hav 
ended but for an enemy who had saved it. 

Telcniekov. Had he reached Corsica ? Was he somewhere ii 
the hills of Port Vecchio? It would not take long to find out. J 
stranger asking questions about a legend would be easily trackci 
down. On the other hand, the Russian would be cautious; if i 
had occurred to them to go back to the source of the legend, i 
might well occur to others to do the same. 

Bray looked at his watch; it was nearly eleven-thirty. He tool 
out a map, estimating his position as two and a half miles soutl 
of Sainte Lucie; the most direct line to the hills - to the Matarese 
hills, be reflected - was due west. But there was something to fin( 
before he entered those hills. A base of operations. A place when 
he could conceal his things with the reasonable expectation tha 
'would be there when he came back. That ruled out an} 
^ al stop a traveller might make. He could not master Ihi 
■'" amontanan dialect in a few hours; he’d be marked as i 
anger and strangers were marks. He would have to makecamj 
n the woods, near water if possible, and preferably withir 
walking distance of a store or inn where he could get food. 

He had to assume he would be in Porto Vecchio for severa 
days. No other assumption was feasible; anything could happer 
once he found Taleniekov ~ i/he found him - but for the momcn' 
, the necessities had to be considered before any plan was formu 
lated. All the little things. 

There was a path - too narrow for any car to travel, a shep 
herd’s route perhaps - that veered off the road into a gcotlj 
rising series of fields; it headed west. He shifted the canvas 
duffelbag to his left hand and entered it, pushing asidi 
’ IRR 



t>vcr the years. Lives had been rebuilt, past histories beyond the 
read! of present associates, new friends, new occupations, even 
families. 

He could do the same, thought Bray. Maybe he would: he 
had the papers and (he money. He could pay his way to Polynesia 
or the Cook Islands, buy n boat for charter, probably make a 
decent living. It could be a good life, an anonymous existence, an 
end to the deadly games. 

TJicn he saw the face of Robert Winthrop. the electric eyes 
searching his. and heard the anxiety m the old man’s voice as he 
spoke of the Matarcsc. 

He heard something else, too. 1 cs^ di>fant, immediate, above 
in the sky. Birds were swoopu^g m frantic circles, their 

screeches echoing harshly, angrriv ovrr ifrc fields and throughout 
the woods. Intruders had disturlx-il their iiefdorn. He could hear 
men running, hear their shouts 

Had he been spottcdl He (luiLkK to his knees, taking his 
Ilrowing from his jacket t, and peered through a spray of 
pine needles. 

Below, a hundred >ar(!'> t(» the left, two men had hacked their 
W'ay with machetes ii(n\n the ovcrgrinwi hank to the edge of the 
stream. They stood for a momt nt, pistoK m their belts, glancing 
swiftly in every ditcciion. as it unsure of their next moves. 
Slowly Bray let out hiv hreath thc> uere not after him; he had 
not been seen. InstCiUf. the fvw> men ha<l l>ecn hunting - an animal 
tliat had attacked ihen goar^. pcrlhips. or a wild dog. Not^him. 
/;fot a stranger wandering in the hilK 

^ Then he heard the words and knew he was only partially right* 
fiXiib shout did n(>t eorne f'lcun either < oisrean holdinga machete; 

came from o\er the bank of the stream, from the field beyond. 

‘i7 ttOWO, Lccolo ^ II i’dffipo '' 

It was no animal being pursued, but a man. A man was running 
from other men, and to judge from the fury of his pursuers, that 
man was running for lus life. Talcnickov? Was it Talcnickov?" 
And if it was, why? Had the Ruvstan learned something so 
quickly? Something that the Corsicans in Porto Vccchio w’ould 
kill for? 

Scofield watched as the two men below took the guns from 
their belts and ran up the bank out of sight info the bordering 
field. He crawled back to the trunk of the tree and tried to gather 
his thoughts. Instinct convinced him that /7 twrno, cccolo! n’as 
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TaleflieVov- If so, thtre were several options, He could head for 
the road and walk up into the hills, an Italian acwman wrth a 
fishing boat in for repairs and time on his hands; he could stay 
where he was untfi nightfall, then thread his way under cofver of 
darkness, hoping to get near enough to hear men’s conversations; 
or he could leave now and follow the hunt. 

The last was the least attractive - but likely to be the most 
productive. He those it. 

" It was S.35 when Bray first saw him, tunning along the crest 
of a hill> shots fired at his weaving, racing figure in the glare of the 
setting sun. Talcmekov, as expected, was doing the unexpected. 
He was not trying to escape; rather be vras using the chase to sow 
confusion and through that confusion leam something. The tactic 
was sound ; the best way to uncover vital information was to make 
the endmy protect it. 

But what had he so far learned that would justify the risk? 
How long would he - or could be ~ keep up the pace and the 
concentration to elude his enemy? . , . The answers were as clear 
as the questions; Isolate, trap and break. "Within the territory, 

Scofield studied the terrain as best he could from bis prone 
position m the field. The early evening breezes made his task 
. easier; the grass bent with each gentle sweep of wind, his view 
clearer for it. He tried to analyse the choices open to Taleniekov, 
where best to Intercept him. The H-GB man was running due 
north; another mile or so and he would reach the base of the 
mountains where he would stop. Nothing could be achieved by 
going up into them. He would double back, beading south-west 
to avoid being hemmed in by the roads. And somewhere he vuo'’t'r 


. .j imo a snort penod of time. Mistakes 

-wre mde that way. It n-ould be better to reach the Russian 
Ktore^nd. That way, they could develop the strategy together. 
Crouching, Scofield made his ivay somh-mt through the tali 


njountams; the shadows 
drenched ra orange sunlight. Darkness came and still there was 



no sign, no sound of Talcnickov, Bmy moved swiftly within th 
logical perimeters of the Russian’s logical area of movement, h: 
eyes adjusting to the darkness, his cars picking up. every nois 
foreign to the fields and the woods. Still no Talcntckov, 

Had the KGB man taken the risk of using either dirt road fc 
faster mobility,? If he had, it was foolhardy, unless he had cor 
ceived of a lactic better employed in the lower hills. The entir 
countryside was now alive with search parties ranging in size fror 
two to siK men, all armed, knives, guns and mountain machete 
hanging from their clothing, .their flashlight beams aisscrqssin 
each other like intersecting lasers, Scofield raced farther west U 
higher ground, the myriad beams of light his protection, agains 
the roving, angry^ Corsicans; he knew when to stop, when to run 
He ran, cutting between two teams of converging men, haltini 
abruptly at the sight of a whining animal, its fur thick, *its eye 
\yidc and staring. He was about to use his knife when he rcalizc( 
U was a shepherd’s dog, its nostrils disinterested in human scent 
The rciiHzation did not prevent him from losing his breath; hi 
stroked tlic dog, reassuring it, tlicn ducked beneath a.flashligh 
beam that shot out of the woods, and scrambled farther up th( 
sloping field. 

He reached a boulder half buried in the ground and threv 
himself behind it. He got up slowly, his hands on the rock 
prepared to spring away and run again. He looked over the top^ 
down at the scene below, the flashlight beams breaking up the 
darkness, defining the whereabouts of the search parties. He was 
* c to make out the crude wooden structure that was the inn he 
stopped at years ago. In front of it was the primitive dirt road 
lad crossed several hours before to reach the higher ground, 
hundred yards to the right of the inn was the wider, winding 
road that descended out of the hills down into Porto Vecchio. 

. The Corsicans were spread over the fields. Here and there Bray, 
could hear the barking of dogs amid angry human shouts and the 
slashing of machetes. It was an eerie sight, no figures seen, just 
beams of light, shooting in all directions; invisible puppets 
dancing on illuminated strings in the darkness. 

Suddenly, there was another light, yellow not white. Fire. An 
abrupt explosion of flames in the distance, to the fight of the road 
that led to Porto Vecchio. 

Talcnickov’s diversion. It had its effect. 

Men ran, shouting, the beams of light converging on the road, 


10 iipnu^ tui inip OQ oce manV 
The beginning of the answer came three minutes later. A 
second, larger eruption of flames surged skyward about a quarter 
of a mile to the kft of the road to Porto Vecchio. A single diver- 
^on was now two. dividing the Corsicans, confusing the search; 
fire was lethal in the hilk. 

He could sec the puppets now, their strings of li^t fusing with 
the glow of the spreading flames. 

Another fire appeared, this one massive, an entire tree bursting 
into a ball of yellowish white as though detonated by napalm. It 
was three hundred or four hundred yards farther left, a third 
divenion greater than the previous two. Chaos spread as rapidly 
ssfhcflamcs, both in danger of leaping out of control. Talenickov 
was covering all his bases; if a trap was not feasible he could 
escape in the confusion 

But if the Russian’s mind was working as his mi^t, thought 
Bny, the trap would be sprung in moments. He crawled around 
lie boulder and started down the eepaosc of descending field, 
tiepiiig his shoulders close to the ground, propcBing himself as 
aniiii^.'fiaiidsand feet working in concert. 

Tbere was a sudden flash far below on the road. It lasted no 
inert tlun a second, a tiny eruption of light. A malch had been 
shuck. It appeared senseless until Bray saw a SasW/ght beam 
"sbootout from the right, followed instantly by two oihefs. The 
Cira beams converged in the direction of^^htkfiy held match; 
seechds hlcr they separated at the base of the hill that bordered 
tbe road below. _ . 

Scofidd knew what the tactic was now’- Four m^ts ago a 
natch had teen struck m Rock Creek ' 
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question of finding out precisely where, if possible immobilizinf 
one of the pursuers, thus favouring the odds for the trap’s success 
Better still, taking one of the Corsicans; two sources of informa^ 
tion were better than one. 

He ran in spurts, staying close to the ground, liis eyes on the 
three flashlight b^ms below. Each was covering a section of the 
hill, and in the spills he could sec weapons clearly; at the first sigr 
of the hunted, shots would be fired . . . 

Scofield stopped. Something was wrong; it was the beam ol 
light on the right, the one perhaps two hundred yards direcfl> 
beneath him. It was waving back and forth too rapidly, withoul 
focus. And there was no reflection - not even a dull reflection ~ ol 
light bouncing oflf metal - even duIJ metal. There was no weapon. 

There was no hand holding that flashlight ! It had been secured 
firmly to a thick branch or a limb; a feint, a false placement given 
false motion to cover another movement, Bray lay on the ground, 
concealed by the grass and the darkness, watching, listening for 
signs of a man running. 

It happened so fast, so unexpectedly, that Scofield nearly fired 
his gun in. instinctive defence. The figure of a large Corsican was 
suddenly beside him, above him, the crunch of a racing foot not 
eighteen inches from his head. He rolled to his left, out of the 
running man’s path. 

He inhaled deeply, trying to tlirow off the shock and the fear, 
then rose cautiously and followed as best he could the trail of the 


racing Corsican. The man was heading directly north along the 
below the ridge, as Bray had intended doing, relying on 
of light and sound - or the sudden absence of both to 




Taleniekov. The 


Corsican was familiar with the terrain. 


‘ ^ • quickened his pace, passing the centre beam of light still 
far below, and by passing it knowing that Taleniekov had fixed 
on the third man. The flashlight - barely seen - on the extreme 
north side of the hill. 


Bray hurried faster; instinct told him to keep the Corsican in 
his sight. But the man was nowhere to be seen, no silhouette on 
the skyline, no sounds of running feet. All was silent, too silent. 
Scofield dropped to the ground and joined that silence, peering 
about in the darkness, his finger around the trigger of his auto- 
matic. It would happen any second. But how ? Where ? 

About a hundred and fifty yards ahead, diagonally down to the 
right, the third beam of light appeared to go ofi* and on in a series 
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of short, irresular flashes. No ... It was not being tomcd off and 
on rapidly, the light was being blocked. Trees Whoes'cr held the 
flashlight was walking into a cluster of trees growing on the side 
of the hil! 

Suddenly . the beam of light shot upward, dancing briefly m the 
higher regions of the thinning trunks, then plummeted down, the 
glow stationary, dulled by the foliage on the ground. That wositl 
The trap had been spr\ing. but Talemckov did not know a 
Corsican was waiting for a sign of that trap 
Bras got to his feci and ran as f^sl as he could, his boots 
making harsh contact with the profusion of rocks on the hillside. 
He had only seconds, there v\as so much ground to cover, and 
loo tnuvh darkovss. he could not tell where the trees began. If 
there was only an out’me to fire at. the sound of a voice t’oice. 
He was about to shou' to warn the Russian, when he heard a 
voi'oc The words wsrc m that strange Italian spoken by the 
southern torsiv.ans. the sound floated up in the night breezes. 

Thirty feet beiovr him' He saw the mao standing between two 
trees, his bod' ouihncd m the spill of the muted, immobile beam 
of light that plowed up from the ground, the Corsican he/d a 
shotgun in his hands Scofield pivoted to his right and sprang 
' towards the armed man, his auiomaiic levelled 

The Mahir^v' Tne name was screamed by Talemekov, as was 
the enigmatic p/irast ihat followed 'Perro nostro ctreuio'' 

Bray fired into the back ol the Corsican, rbc three rapid jpits 
overwhelmed bv an explosion from the shotgun. The man fcB 
fornari Scofield dug Ins fc« into tlie body, croudung, expecting 
an attack, ^\■hat he saw profubifed it; ttw Corsicao trapped by 
Tafcniekov had been blown apart by his would-be rescuer. 

Tdletaekox ‘ 


‘Yoal Is It luu, Scofield’* 

Tut that light outi' cried Bray- The Russian lunged for the 
, flashlight on the ground, siurpcs d off. Tbere’s a man on the 
.. iuU, he’s not mov mg. He's W'a.t^s to be ^ed 

■ffhcccmcs, we must kiD hsa If wedm l call. fceTl go for 
MeH hnng others back with him.' 

Tm not sure his fneads can sp^ 
etching the beam of fight « 

?ff»y veil lied up TTJ«r be pom! Hes 
IlilL’ r' . 

•Cooer said the gening . 


know a dozen places to hide. I’ve got a great deal to tell you*’ 

‘You must have.’ 

1 do. It’s here!’ 

‘What is?’ 

‘I’m not sure ... the answer, perhaps. Part of it anyway. You’ve 
seen for yourself. They’re hunting me; they’d kill me on siglit 
I’ve intruded . . 

'Fermar The sudden command was shouted from beyonc 
Scofield on the hill. Bray spun on the ground; the Russian raised 
his gun. ^Bastar The second command was accompanied by the 
snarling of an animal, a dog straining on a leash. ‘I have a two 
barrelled rifle in my hands, signori,' continued the voice . the 
unmistakable voice of a woman, speaking now in English. ‘As 
the .one fired moments ago, it is a Lupo, and I know how to use 
it better than the man at your feet. But I do not wish to. Hold 
•your, guns to your sides, signori. Do not drop them; you may 
. need them.’ 

‘Who are you?’ asked Scofield, squinting his eyes at the 
woman above. From what he could barely see in the niglit light, 
she was dressed in trousers and a field jacket. The dog snarled 
again. 

‘I look for the scholar*’ 

‘The what?' 

V ‘I am he,’ said Taleniekov. ‘From the organizzazioiie accade- 
mica. This man is my associate.’ 

‘What the hell are you . . ,?’ Bray looked over at the KGB 

asta!' said the Russian quietly. ‘Why do you look for me, 

t do not kill me?’ 

‘Word goes everywhere. You ask questions about the padrone 
of padroni' 

‘I do. Guillaume de Matarese. No one wants to give me 
answers.’ 

• ‘One does,’ replied the woman. ‘An old woman in the moun- 
tains. She wants to speak with the erudito, the scholar. She has 
things to tell him,’ 

‘But you know what’s happened here,’ said Taleniekov, 
probing, ‘Men are hunting me; they would kill me. You’re willing 
to risk your own life to bring me — bring us - to her?’ 

‘Yes. It is a long journey, and a hard one. Five or six hours 
up into the mountains.’ 
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Tlicy travelled swiftly through the hills to the base of the moun 
tains and up into winding trails cut out of the mountain for^U 
The dog had sniffed both men as the woman liad placed her han( 
on each’s shoulder; it was set free and preceded them along tin 
overgrown paths, sure in its knowledge of- the way, awaiting then 
at every luim, 

Scofield thought it was the same dog he had come across sc 
suddenly, so frighteningly, in the fields. He shid as much to the 
woman. 

^Probabilmcntey signore. We were there for many hours. I was 
^docking for you and i let him roam, but he was always near in 
' ' 1 needed him.’ 

/ould he have attacked me?' 

I y if you niiscd your hand to him. Or to me,’ 

Jt was past midnight when they reached a flat stretch of gT*ass- 
land that fronted what appeared to be a series of imposing, 
wooded hills. The low-flying clouds had thinned out; moonlight 
wshed over the field, highlighting tlic peaks in the distance, 
lending grandeur to this section of the mountain range. Bray 
could see that Taicnickov's shirt beneath the open jacket was as 
drenched with sweat as his own; and the night \vas cool. 

‘We can rest for a while now, .vfc/iorf,’ said the woman, pointing 
to a dark area several hundred feet ahead, in the direction the 
dog had raced. ‘Over there is a cave of stone in the hill. It is not 
very deep, but it is shelter.’ 
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‘Your dog kno'^’S it,’ added the KGB man. 

‘He etpccts me to build a fire,’ laughed the girl. ‘When it is 
raining, he takes sticks in his mouth and brings them inside to 
me. He is fond of the fire,’ 

The cave was dug out of dark rock, no more than ten feet 
deep, but at least six in height. They entered. 

‘Shall I light a fire?* Taleniekov asked, stroking the dog. > 

‘If you wish Ucello will like you for it? I am too tired.’ 

'Uccello?' asked Scofield. ‘ “Bird"?’ 

‘He flies over the ground, signore.* 

‘You speak English very well,’ said Bray, as the Russian piled 
sticks together within a circle of stones obviously used for 
previous fires. ‘Where did you leam?* 

‘I went to the convent school in Vcscovato. Those of us who 
wished to enter the government programmes studied French and 
English,’ 

Taleniekov struck a match beneath the kindling; the fire 
caught instantly, the flames crackling the wood, throwing warmth 
and light through the cave. ‘You're very good at that sort of 
thing,’ said Scofield to the KGB man. 

"Thank you H’s a minor talent.’ 

'It wasn’t minor a few hours ago.’ Bray turned back to t^ 
Woman, who had removed her cap and was shaking free her long 
dark hair. For an instant he stopped breathing and stared at her. 
Was it the hair? Or the wide, clear brown eyes that were the 
colour of a deer’s ejes. or the high cheekbones or the chiscM 
nose above the generous lips that seemed so ready to laugh? \V - 
it any of these things, or was he simply tired and grateful for t*: 
sight of an attractive, capable woman? He did not know; he 
knew only that this Corsican girl of the hills reminded him of 
Katrine, his wife whose death bad been ordered by the man 
three feet away from him in that Corsican cave. He 
his thoughts and breathed again. ‘And did you,* ho asked, entc 
the government programmes?’ 

’As far as they would take me,’ 

‘Where was that T , .y.. 

To the seuoh media in Bonifacia The rest Iman S«t 

• . w , • . * .1 . 

■ " . ' n ' am a 

Conumbla. 1 say it proudly.’ , - - ' . 


‘Bravo . * said Taicnickov softly. 

‘One day wc shall set things right throughout all Italy,’ con- 
tinued the girl, her eyes bright. ‘We shall end the chaos, the 
Christian stupidity.^ 

Tm sure you will,’ agreed the Russian. 

‘Bui never as Moscow’s puppets’ that we will never be. Wc arc 
independents. We do not listen to vicious bears who would devoui 
us and create a worldwide fascist state. Never!’ 

‘Bravo,’ said Bray. 

The conversation trailed off, the young woman reluctant to 
answer further questions about herself. She told them her name 
was Antonia, but beyond that said little. When Talenickov asked 
why she, a political activist from Bologna, had returned to this 
isolated region of Corsica, she replied only that it was to be with 
her grandmother for a while. 

‘Tell us about her,’ said Scofield. 

‘She will tell you what she wants you to know,’ said the girl, 
getting up. T have told you what she instructed me to say.’ 

: ‘ “The whore of Villa Mataresc”,’ repealed Bray. 

^ ‘Yes. They are not words I would choose. Or ever use. Come, 
we have another two hours to walk.’ 

They reached a flat crown of a mountain and looked down a 
gentle slope to a valley below. It was no more than a hundred and 
^ty yards from mountain crest to valley floor, perhaps^a mile 

: the basin. The moon had grown progressively brighter; 

'could see a small farmhouse in the centre of the pasture, a 
at the end of a short roadway. They could hear the sound of 
water; a stream flowed out of the mountain near where 
they stood, tumbling down the slope between a row of rocks, 
passing within fifty feet of the small house. 

‘It’s very beautiful,’ said Taleniekov. . 

‘It is the only world she has known for over half a cen(ur>%’ 
replied Antonia. 

‘Were you brought up here?* asked Scofield: ^Was this your 
home?’ 

‘No,’ said the girl, without elaborating. ‘Come, we will see her. 
She has been waiting,’ 

‘At this hour of the night ?’ Taleniekov was surprised. 

‘There is no day or night for my grandmother. She said to 



myself was born in Poland . . , northern Poland. Pm sure ye 
detect my imperfect speech.’ 

‘1 detect nothing of the sort. Only your lies. However, don 
be concerned, it doesn’t matter.* 

Taicnickov and Scofield looked at each other, then^over t 
Antonia, who sat curled up in exhaustion on a pillow in front < 
the window. 

‘What docsn!t matter?’ Bray asked, ‘We are concerned. W* 
want you to speak freely.’ . 

‘J will/ said the blind woman. ‘For your lies are not those c 
self-seeking men. Dangerous men, perhaps, but not men move 
by profit. You do not look for the padrone for your own persom 
gain.’ 

Scofield could not help Iiimself; he leaned forward. ‘How d 
you know?’ 

. The old woman’s vacant yet powerful pale blue eyes held his 
it was hard to accept the fact that she could not see. ‘It is in you 
voices,’ she said. ‘You arc afraid.' 

. ‘Have we reason to be T asked Taicnickov. 

‘That would depend on what you believe, wouldn’t it?* 

' ‘We believe a terrible thing has happened,’ said Bray. ‘But w 
know very little. That’s as honestly as I can put it.’ 

‘What do you know, signori T 

. Again Scofield and Taicnickov exchanged glances; the Russia 
nodded first. Bray realized that Antonia was watching thef 
'<?loscly. He spoke as obviously to her as to the old womar 
»rc we answer you, I think it would be better if your grand 
* icr left us alone.* 

iTo!* said the girl so harshly that Uccello snapped up his head 

‘Listen to me,’ continued Scofield. ‘It’s one thing to bring u 
here, two strangers your grandmother wanted to meet. It’s some 
thing else again to be involved with us. My . . . associate . . . and 
have experience in these matters. It’s for your own good.’ 

‘Leave us, Antonia.’ TIic blind woman turned in the chair. ‘ 
have nothing to fear from these men and you must be tired 
Take Uccello with you; rest in the barn.’ 

‘All right,’ said the girl, getting up. ‘but Uccello will reman 
here.’ Suddenly, from beneath the pillow, she took' out the Lup( 
andlevelled itin front of her, ‘You both have guns. Throw them oi 
the floor. I don’t think you would leave here without them/ 
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ranean sectors, Consular Operations, United States Departmjent 
of State.’ 

li see.’ The old courtesan brought her thin hands and delicate 
fingers up to her face, a gesture of quiet reflectioiu T am hot a 
learned woman, and live, an isolated life, but I am not without 
news of the outside world. I often listen to my radio for hours at a 
time. The broadcasts from Rome come in quite clearly, as do 
those from Genoa, and frequently Nice. I pretend no knowledge, 
for I have none, but your coming to Corsica together would 
appear strange.’ 

Tt is, madame,’ said Taleniekov. 

‘Very,’ agreed Scofield. 

Tt signifies the gravity of the situation.’ 

‘Then let your associate begin, signore.'* 

Bray sat forward in the chair, his arms on his knees, his eyes 
on the blind eyes in front of him. ‘At some point between the 
years 1911 and 1913, Guillaume de Matarese summoned a group 
of men to his estate in Porto Vecchio. Who they were and where 
they came from has never been established. But they gave 
themselves a name . . 

‘The date was 4 April 1911,’ interrupted the old woman. 
!Tfaey did not give themselves a name, the padrone chose it. They 
were to be known as the Council of the Matarese . . . Go on, 
please.’ 

!^‘you were there T 

'I . '^Please continue.’ - 

e moment was unsettling; they were talking about an event 
had been the object of speculation 'for decades, with.no 

cords of dates or identities, no witnesses. Now - delivered in a 
brief few seconds - they were told the correct year, the exact 
month, the precise day. 

\ ^Signore?..,"* 

1 ‘Sorry. During the next thirty years or so, this Matarese and 
his “council” were the subject of controversy . . Scofield fold 
Ithe storj' rapidly, without embellishment, keeping his words in 
the simplest Italian he knew so there’d be no misunderstanding. 
He admitted that the majority of experts who had studied the 
Matarese legend had concluded it was more myth than reality, 

.‘What do yon believe, signore 1 That is what I asked you at the 
start.’ 

*I’m not sure what I believe, but I know a very great man 



‘The last thing he said to- me before I left him was that th 
answer miglit be in Corsica. Naturally, I was not convinced o 
that until subsequent events left no alternative. For either me o 
my associate, agent Scofield,’ 

‘I understand your associate’s reason : a great man disappears 
four days ago because he spoke of the Matarcse. What wa 
yours, signore T 

‘I, too, spoke of the Matarese. To those men from whom 
sought guidance, and I was a man of credentials in my country 
The order was put out for my execution.’ 

The old woman was silent and, again, there was that sligh 
smile on her wrinkled lips. The padrone returns,’ she whispered 

‘I think you must explain that,’ said Taleniekov, ‘We’ve beei 
frank with you.’ 

‘Did your dear friend die?’ she asked instead, her blind eyej 
questioning. 

‘The next day. He was given a soldier’s funeral and he waj 
entitled to it. He lived a life of violence without fear. Yet at the 
end, the Matarese frightened him profoundly.’ 

‘The padrone frightened him,’ said the old woman. 

‘My friend did not know Guillaume de Matarese;’ 

‘He knew his disciples. It was enough; they were him. He was 
their Christ, and as Christ, he died for them.’ 

. ‘Tlie padrone was their god ?’ asked Bray. 

. ‘And their prophet, signore. Tliey believed him.’ 

‘Believed what?’ , ' , . *\\.- 

' ‘That they would inherit the earth. That was his vengeance.’ 



and proper speech^ even history and mathematics^ as well as tfu 
French language which was the fashion of the time for ladies 
bearing. It was a wondrous life. ]Ve sailed often across the sea 
on to Rome^ then would train north to Switzerland and acros, 
into France and to Paris, The padrone made these trips every fid 
or six months. His business holdings were in those places^ you see 
His two sons were his directors^ reporting to him everything the) 
did. 

For three years J was the happiest girl in the world for tin 
world was given me by the padrone. And then that world fel 
apart. In a single week it came crashing down and. Guillaume di 
Mataresc went mad. 

Men travelled from Zurich and Paris^ from as far away as tlu 
great exchange in London^ to tell him. It was a time of grpai 
banking investments and speculation. They said that during tlu 
four months that had passed^ his sons had done terrlblp things, 
.made unwise decisions y and most terrible of all had entered intc 
dishonest agr cement Sy committing vast sums of money . to dis- 
honourable men who operated outside the laws of banking and the 
courts. The governments of France and England had seized the 
‘ companies and stopped all trade, all access to funds. Except for the 
accounts he held in Genoa and Rome, Guiliaumc dc Mataresc haa 
iwthing. 

He summoned his two sons by wireless, ordering them home to 
Porto Vccchio to give him an accounting of what they had done. 
'’-" The news that came back to him, however, was like a ’thunderbolt 

iking him down in a great storm; he was never the same again. 

Word sent through the authorities in Paris and London that 
> both the sons were dead, one by his own hand, the other killed- it 
was said - by a man he had ruined. There was nothing left for the 
padrone; his world had crumbled around him'. He locked himself 
in his library for days on end, never coming out, taking trays of 
food behind the closed door, speaking to no one. He did nor lie 
with me for he had no interest in matters of the flesh. He was 
destroying himself, dying by his own hand as surely as If he had 
taken a knife to his stomach. 

Then one day a man came from Paris and insisted on breaking 
into the padrone’s privacy. He was a Journalist who had studied 
.the fall of the Mataresc companies, and he brought .with him an 
incredible story. If the padrone was driving himself into madness 
before he heard it, afterwards he was beyond hope. 



Wc returned to Corsica. He composed five letters to five men 
known to be alive in five countries; inviting them to Journey in 
secrecy to Porto Vccchio on matters of the utmost urgency y matters 
pertaining to their own personal histories. 

He was the oncc-grcat Guillaume dc Matarese, None refused. 
The preparations were magnificent y Villa Matarese made more 
beautiful than it had ever been. The gardens were scuiptured and 
bursting with colour , the dawns greener than a brown caVs eyeSy 
the great house and the stables washed in whitCy the horses curried 
mill (hey glistened, Jt was a fairyland agaiUy the padrone running 
^erywhere at once, checking all things, demanding perfection. 
His great vitality had returnedy but it u'Cfj not the vitality we had 
known before. There was a cruelty in him now, ^Make them 
*cmcmbcry my child, he roared at me in the bedroom, *Make 
'hem remember what once was theirs!' 

For he came back to my bed, but his spirit was nOMhe same, 
rhere was only brute strength in the performance of bis' manhood; 
here was no Joy, 

If all of us ~ in the house and the stables and in the fields «- knew 
hen what wc soon would learn, we would have killed him in the 
orest, ly who had been given everything by the great padrone, 
dio worshipped him as both father and lover, would have plunged 
ft the knife myself 

The great day came, the ships sailed in at dawn from Lido di 
IstiQy and the carriages were sent down to Porto Vccchio to bring 
p the honoured guests to Villa Matarese, It was a glorious day, 
tsic in the gardens, enormous tables heaped with delicacies, and 
uch wine. The finest wines from all Europe, stored for decades in 
padrone’s cellars. * 

Tlte honoured guests were given their own sifites, each With a 
alcony and a magnificent view, and ~ not the least - each guest 
as provided with his own young whore for an afternoon's pleasure,' 
ike the. wines they were the finest, not of Europe, but of southern 
'orsica. Five of the most beautiful virgins to be found in the hills. 
Night came and the grandest banquet ever seen at Villa Mataresc 
as held in the great hall, TMien it over, the servants placed 
litles of brandy in front of the guests and were told to. remain in 
e kitchens. The musicians were ordered to take their instruments 
to the gardens and continue playing, IVe girls were asked to go 
the upper house to await our masters. 

We were flushed with wine, the girls and I, but there was a 
n 




They would be chosen carefully, killed in ways that would breec 
mistrust, pitting political faction against political faction, conupi 
government against corrupt government. There would be chaos one 
bloodshed and the message would be clean: the Matarese existed. 

The padrone distributed to each guest pages on which lie hat 
written down his thoughts. These writings were to be the council^ 
source of strength and direction, hut they were never to be showt 
to eyes other than their own. These pages were the Last Will one 
Testament of Guillaiuhe de Matarese , . , and those in that roon 
were his inheritors. 

Inheritors? asked the guests. They were compassionate, hu 
direct. In spite of the villa's beauty and the servants and tin 
musicians and the feast they had enjoyed, they knew he Itad beet 
ruined — as each of them had been ruined. Who among them hat 
^anything left but his wine cellars and his lands and rents fran 
tenants to keep but a semblance of his former life intact?, A grant 
banquet once in a great while, but little else, 

.77/e padrone did not answer them at first. Instead, he demandec 
to know from each guest whether that man accepted the things lu 
had said, if that man was prepared to become a consigliere of tin 
' Matarese. 

They replied yes, each more vehement than the last, pledging 
himself to the padrone’^ goals, for great evil had been done tc 
each of them and they wanted revenge. It was apparent tliai 
Guillaume de Matarese appeared to each at that moment a saint, 
'^^ Each, except one, a deeply religious Spaniard who spoke of the 

' rd of God and of His commandments. He accused the padrone 

madness, called him an abomination in the eyes of God , . 

*'Am I an abomination in your eyes, sir?' asked the padrone. 

‘ Yon are, sir,' replied the man. 

Whereupon the first of the most terrible things happened. Tin 
padrone took a pistol from his belt, aimed it at the man, anc 
fired. The guests sprang up from their chairs and stared in silence 
at the dead Spaniard. 

*He could not be permitted to leave this room alive said the 
padrone. 

As if nothing had happened, the guests returned to their chairs, 
all eyes on this mightiest of men who could kill with such de- 
liberateness, perhaps afraid for their own lives, it was difficult to 
tell. 77/e padrone went on, 

^AIl in this room are my inheritors,^ he said. *For you are the 



orders ofGtdUaume de Mataresc, nOw butchered by new commands. 

1 pressed myself back Into the wall in the darkness of the 
balcony, not knowing what to do, trembling, frightened beyond 
any fear I could imagine. And then the gunfire stopped, the silence 
that followed more terrible than the screams for, it nm the evidence 
of death. 

Suddenly I could hear running - three or four men, 1 could not 
tell ~ but I knew they were the killers. They were rushing down 
staircases and through doors, and I thought. Oh, God in heaven, 
they are looking for me. But they were not. They were racing to a 
place where all would gather together; it seemed to he the north 
veranda, J could not be sure, all was happening so fast. Below in 
the great hall, the four guests were in shock, frozen to their chairs, 
the padrone holding them in their places by the strength of his 
glaring eyes. • . ^ . 

There came what I thought would be the final soumh of gunfire 
until my own death. Three shots - only three ~ between' terrible 
screams. And then J understood. The killers had themselves been 
kilied by a lone mon given those orders. 

The silence came back. Death everywhere^-- in the shadows 
and dancing on the walls in the flickering candlelight of the great 
hull. The padrone spoke to his guests. ' 

*7/ is overf he said. ‘Or nearly over. All but you at this table 
ate dead save one man you will never see again. It -is he who will 
drive you in a shrouded carriage to Bonifacio where you may 

jngle with the night revellers and take the crowded jnoming 
i6. to Naples. You have fifteen minutes to gather your things 
■ meet on the front steps. There are none to carry* your luggage, 
Tm afraid.'* 

'A guest found his voice, or pari of it. ^Andrypu^ padrone 7’ he 
whispered. 

. ^At the last, 1 give you my life as your final lesson. Remember 
me! I am the way. Go forth and become my disciples! Rip out the 
corruptors and the corrupted!* He U'ar raving mad, his shouts 
echoing throughout the great house of death. ‘Enlrarc!’ he 
roared. 

A small child, a shepherd boy from the hills, y\*alked through 
the large doors of the north veranda. He held a pistol in his 
two hands; it was heavy and he nw slight. He approached the 
master. 

The padrone raised his eyes to the heavens, his voice to God. 
214 - / . 
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Light broke over tiic surrounding mountains as pockets of mist 
floated up from the fields outside the farmhouse. Taicnickov 
found tea, and with the old woman’s permission, boiled water on 
the wood-burning stove. 

Scofield sipped from ids cup, watching the rippling stream 
from the window. It was time to talk again; tl^^c \ycrc too many 
discrepancies between what the blind womar^jfitd’dold them and 
the facts as they were assumed to be. But tlicrc wixs a primary 
^^question: why had she told them at all? Tlic nns\vcr to that might 
kc clear whether any part of her narrative should be believed. 
Iray turned from the window and looked at the old woman in 
c chair by the stove, Taicnickov had given bcr.tca and she drank 
, it delicately, as though remembering those lt:^bjris!5n the social 
graces given a girl of ‘ten and seven years. of -Sge’ 'decades ago. 
TIic Russian was kneeling by the dog, stroking its fur again, 
reminding it they were friends. He glanced up, ns Scofield walked 
towards tlic old woman. - ' 

‘We’ve told you our names, signora,’ said Bray, speaking in 
Italian. ‘What is yours?’ 

‘Sophia Pastorinc. If one goes back to lookj-i’m sure it am 
be found in the records of (he convent at Bonifacio. That is why 
you ask, is it not? To be able to check?’ 

•Yes,’ answered Scofield. ‘If we think it’s necessary, and haw 
, the opportunity.’ 

‘You will find my name. The padrone may even be listed as my 



with you. You must promise me that. If they find you, they will 
not let you live.’ 

‘We know that,’ said Bray. ‘We want to know why.’, 

‘All the lands of Guillaume de Matarese were willed to the 
people of the hills. The tenants became the heirs of a thousand 
fields and pastures, streams and forests. It was so recorded in the 
courts of Bonifacio and great celebrations were held everywhere. 
But there was a price; and there were other courts that would 
take away the lands if that price were kno^vn.’ The blind Sophia 
stopped, as if weighing another price, one of betrayal, perhaps. 

^Please. Signora Pastorine,’ said Taleniekov, leaning forward 
in the chair. 

‘Yes;’ she answered quietly. Tt must be told . . .’ 

Everything was to be done quickly for fear of unwanted intruders 
happening upon the great house of Villa Matarese and the death 
that was. everywhere. The guests gathered their papers and fled to 
their rooms, J remained in the shadows of the balcony^ my body 
HUed with pain^ the silent vomit of fear all around me. How long I 
stayed there, I could not tell, but soon I heard the running feet of 
the guests racing down the staircase to their appointed meeting 
^lace. Then there was the sound of carriage wheels and the neighing 
of horses: minutes later the carriage sped away, hooves clattering''^ 
on the hard stone along with the rapid cracking of a whip, ali 
fading a)vay quickly. 

I started to crawl towards the balcony door, not able to think, 
y eyes filled with bolts of lightning, my head trembling so I 
aid barely find my way. I pressed my hands on the wall, wishing . 
here were brackets I could hold on to, when I heard^ a shout and 
hrew myself to the floor again. It was a terrible shout' for it came 
tom a child, and yet it was cold and demanding, 

‘Attualmente! E presto detto!’ 

The shepherd boy was screaming at someone from the north * 
eraiida. If all was senseless up to that moment, the child's shouts 
tiensified the madness beyond any understanding. For he was a 
hild , , . and a killer. 

Somehow I rose to my feet and ran through the door to the top 
f the staircase, I was about to run down, wanting only to get awayt • 
Ho the air and the fields and the protection of darkness, when I 
^ard other shouts and saw the figures of naming men through the 
indows. They were carrying torches, and in seconds crashed [ 
\rough the doors, 
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were far up in the wooded hills, but not in the mountains. Nothing 
was familiar to me. We were far, far away from Villa Matarese, 
but where I could not tell you then and cannot tell you now. 

The last of the nightmare began, Oiu bodies were pulled off the 
wagons and thrown into a common grave, each corpse held by two 
men so that they could hurl it into the deepest part, I fell in pain, 
my teeth sinking into my fingers to keep my mind from crossing 
into madness, I opened my eyes and the vomit came again at what 
I saiv'. All around me dead faces, limp arms, gaping mouths^ 
Stabbed, bleeding carcasses that only hours ago had been human 
beings. 

The grave was enormous, wide and deep - and strangely, it 
seemed to me in my silent hysteria, shaped in the form of a circle. 

Beyond the edge I could hear the voices of our gravediggers. 
Some were weeping, while others cried out to Christ for mercy. 
Several were demanding that the blessed sacraments be given to 
the dead, that for the sake of all their souls^ a priest be brought to 
the place of death and intercede with God, But other men said no, 
they were not the killers, merely those chosen to put the slain to 
rest, God would understand. 

‘Basta!’ they said. It could not be done. It was the price (hey 
paid far (he good of generations yet to be born. The hills were 
theirs; the fields and streams and forests belonged to them! There 
was no turning back now. They had made their pact with the 
padrone,' and he had made it clear to the elders: Only the govern- 

' IrnnwIffdfT/? nf n mnenirn^inn/* mut/l ir}! ^ //i,i 





Guillaume de Matarese, he accepted her as his own, giving us both 
Jove and protection through the days of his life. Those years and 
our lives during those years are no concern of yours, they do not 
certain to the padrone. It is enough to say that no harm came to 
us. For years we lived far north in Vescovato, away, from the 
danger of the hill people, never daring to mention their secret. The 
dead could not be brought back, you see, and the killer and his 
killer son ~ the man and the shepherd boy -* had fled Corsica, 

/ have told you the truth, all of it. If you still have doubts, I 
cannot put them to rest. 

Again she had finished. 

Talcniekov got up and walked slowly to the stove and the pot of 
tea. 'Peru nostro circohf he said, looking at Scofield. ‘Almost 
seventy years have passed and still they would ^kill for their 
grave/ 

^Perdon?^ The old woman did not understand English, so the 
KGB man repeated his statement in Italian. Sophia nodded. 
‘The secret goes from father to son. These are the two generations 
that have been born since the land was theirs. It is not so long. 
They are still afraid.’ 

*Tiiere aren’t any laws that could take it from them/ said Bray.* 
T doubt there ever were. Men might have been sent to prison for 
withholding information about the massacre; but in those days, 
who would prosecute? They buried the dead, that was their 
-conspiracy.’ * , 

•‘There was a greater conspiracy. They did not permit the 
essed sacraments.’ . 

‘That’s another court, I don't know anything about it.* 
Scofield glanced at the Russian, then brought his eyes back to 
the blind eyes in front of him. ‘Why did you come back?' 

' *1 was able to. And I was old when we foufid this valley/ 
‘That’s not an answer/ 

‘The people of the hills believe a lie. They -think the padrone 
spared me, sent me away before the guns began. To others 1 am 
a source of fear and hatred. It is whispered that I was spared by 
God to be a remembrance of their sin, yet blinded by God so as 
never to reveal their grave in the forests. I am the blind whore of 
Villa Matarese, permitted to live because they arc afraid to take 
the life of God’s reminder/ . ' , 
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“You and yours will do what I can no longer do.” ’ The ol 
woman stopped, her blind eyes swimming, then began again, ht 
sentences rushed in fear. 

Tt was true I They /lat/ survived - not the council as it was thei 
but as it is today. “You and yours.” The yours had survived I Le 
by the one man whose voice was crueller than the wind.’ Sophi 
Pastorine abruptly stopped again, her frail, delicate hand 
grasping for the wooden arm of her chair. She stood up and wit 
her left hand reached for her cane by the edge of the stove. 

‘The list. You must have it, signori 1 1 took it out of a blooc 
soaked gown almost seventy years ago after crawling out of th 
grave in the mountains. It had stayed next to my body throug 
the terror. I had carried it with me so I would not forget thei 
names and their titles, to make my padrone proud of me.’ Th 
old woman tapped the cane in front of her as she walked acres 
the room to a primitive shelf on the wall. Her right hand felt th 
edge, her fingers hesitantly dancing among the various jars unfi 
She found the one she wanted. She removed the clay top, reaches 
inside, and pulled out a scrap of soiled paper, yellow with age 
She turned. Tt is yours. Names from the past. This is the list o 
honoured guests who journeyed in secrecy to Villa Matarese oi 
the fourth of April, in the year nineteen hundred and eleven. 1 
by giving it to you I do a terrible thing, may God have mercy oi 
. my soul.’ 

Scofield and Taleniekov were on their feet. ‘You haven’t,’ saic 
■"^Bray. ‘You’ve done the right thing.’ 

‘ .,^The only thing,’ added Vasili. He touched her hand. ‘May I? 

b released the faded scrap of paper; the Russian studied. Tt’i 

e key,’ he said to Scofield. ‘It’s also quite beyond anything 
we might have expected,’ 

‘Why T asked Bray. . . 

‘Two of these names will startle you. To say tfae least, they are 
prominent. Here.’ Taleniekov crossed to Scofield, holding the 
paper delicately between two fingers so as not to damage it 
further. Bray took it in the palm of his hand. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Scofield, reading the names. Td like 
to get this analysed to make sure it wasn’t written five days ago.’ 

Tt wasn’t,’ said the KGB man. 

T know. And that scares the hell out of me,’ . ^ 

^ Perdoni?* Sophia Pastorine stood by the shelf. Bray answered 
her in Italian. 



‘But they saw you the day before/ safd Sophia Pastorine, 
interrupting again. 

‘Yes. I bought tlie tilings you wanted.’ 

‘Then why would you come back?' The old woman, spoke 
rhetorically. ‘That is what they tried to understand, and they did. 
They are men of the hills; they look down at the grass and the 
dirt and see that three people travelled over the ground, not one. 
You must leave. All of you!’ 

• ‘I will not do that, grandmother!’ cried Antonia. ‘They won’t 
harm us. I’ll say I may have been followed, but I know nothing.’ 

The old woman stared straight ahead. ‘You have what you 
came for, signori. Take it. Take her. Leave!’ 

Bray turned to the girl. ‘We owe her that/ he said. He grabbed 
the shotgun out of her hands. She tried to fight back but Talenie- 
kov pinned her arras and removed the Browning and the Graz- 
Burya automatics from her pockets. ‘You saw what, happened 
down there/ continued Scofield. ‘Do as she says.’ « ' 

The dog raced to the open door and barked viciously. Far in ‘ 
the distance, voices were carried on the morning breezes; men 
were shouting to others behind them. 

‘Go!’ said Sophia Pastorine. 

. ‘Come on.’ Bray propelled Antonia in front of him. ‘We’ll be*-' 
back after they’ve left. We haven’t finished,’ 

‘A moment, signor i\ ’ shouted the blind woman. ‘I think we 
have finished. The names you possess may be helpful to you, but 
they are only the inheritors. Look for the one whose voice is 
eller than the wind. I heard it! Find him. The shepherd boy. 
she!' 
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They ran along the edge of the pasture on the border of the 
woods and climbed to the top of the ridge. 

The shadows of the eastern slope kept them from being seen. 
There had been only a few seconds when they might have been 
^ spotted; they were prepared for that but it did not happen. The 
^Tmen on the opposite ndge were distracted by a barking dog, 
deciding whether or not to use their nflcs on it. They did not, 
for the dog was retrieved by., a whistle before such a decision 
could be made, tjccello was beside Antonia now in the grass, 
his breath coming as rapidly as hers. 

There were four men on the opposite ridge - as there were four 
names on the scrap of yellow paper in his pocket, thought 
Scofield. He wished finding them, trapping them, were as easy as 
trapping and picking off the four men who now descended into 
the valley But the four men on the list were just the beginning. 

There was a shepherd boy to find ‘A voice crueller than the 
wind’ ... a child's voice recognized decades later as ortc and the 
same . . . conung over the air waves from’ the throat of what had 


to be a very, very old man. 

/ heard the words and it was as though time had no meaning . . . 

\Vhat were thiise words’! Who was that /w«7Thc (roc d<^>Tnd- 
ant of Guillaume de Mataresc ... an old man who » 
phrase that peeled away seventy years from the niOT 
hlinrt of Trt what lan^ 


Wind woman m the mountains of 

bad to be French or Italian; sb*- - 



They had to speak with her again; they had to understand far 
nore. They had not finished with Sophia Pastorinc. 

Bray watched as the four^Corsicans approached the farmhouse, 
wo covering the sides, two walking up to the door, all with 
veapons drawn. The men by the door paused for an instant; then 
he one on the left raised his boot and rammed it into the wood, 
crashing the door inward. ' 

Silence. 

Two shouts were heard, questions asked harshly. The men 
autside ran around opposite comers of the farmhouse and went 
inside. There was more shouting . . . and the unmistakable'sound 
of flesh striking flesh. 

Antonia started to get up, fury on her face. Taleniekov pulled 
her down by the shoulder of her field jacket. Tlie muscles in her 
throat were pronounced; she was about to scream - Scofield had 
no choice. He clamped his hand over her mouth, forcing his 
fingers into her cheeks; the scream was reduced to a series of 
coughs. 

‘Be quiet!* whispered Bray. ‘If they hear you, they’ll use her to 
get you down there !' 

' Tt would be far worse for her/ said Vasili, ‘and for you. You 
would hear her pain, and they would take you.’ 

Antonia’s eyes blinked; she nodded. Scofield relieved his grip, 
but did not release it. She whispered through his hand. ‘They 
hit her! A blind woman and they hit her!’ 

‘Tliey’re frightened,’ said Taleniekov, ‘More than you can 
Jimagine. Without their land, they have nothing.’ 

The girl's fingers gripped Bray’s wrist. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Not now! commanded Scofield. ‘There’s something wirong. 

ney’re staying in there too long.’ 

‘They’ve found something, perhaps,’ agreed the KGB man. 

‘Or she’s telling them something. Oh, Christ, she can’t!’ 

‘What are you thinking?’ asked Taleniekov. 

‘She said we’d finished. We haven^t. But she’s going to make 
sure of it] They’ll see our footprints on the floor; we walked over 
wet ground; she can’t deny vve were there. With her hearing, 
she knows which way we went. She’ll send them in another 
direction.’ 

‘That’s fine/ said the Russian. 

‘Goddamn it, they’ll kill her!’ 

Taleniekov snapped his head back towards the' farmhouse , 




below. ‘You’re right,’ he said. ‘If they believe her - and they will - 
they can’t let her live. She’s the source; she’ll tell them that, too, 
if only to convince them. Her Ufe for the shepherd boy. So we 
can find the shepherd boy 1’ 

*But wc don’t know enough! Cotn^ on, let’s gol’ Scofield got 
to his feet, yanking the automatic from his belt. The dog snarled; 
^Ihe girl rose and Talcniekov pushed her down to the ground 
^ again. 

They were not in time. Three gunshots followed one upon the 
other. 

Antonia screamed; Bray lunged, holding her, cradling her. 
'Please, please!' he whispered. He saw the Russian pull a knife 
from somewhere inside his coat. 'Nol It’s all right!’ 

Talcniekov palmed the knife and knelt down, his eyes on the 
farmhouse below. ‘They’re running outside. You were right; 
they’re heading for the south slope.’ 

'Kill them!' The girl’s words were muffled by Scofield's hand. 
To what purpose now?’ said the KGB mao ‘She did what she 
wished to do, what she felt she had to do.’ 

The dog would not follow them , commands from Antonia had 
no effect. It raced down into the farmhouse and would not come 
<^out; its '«'* 5 — . I , ' - . 

^ *Goo ' ■ ■ I '1 will come back 

for you 

They walkeclout of the mountains, circling north-west beyond 
the hills of Porto Vecchio, then south to Samte Lucie, follow* 

, ing the stream until they reached the massive pine under which 
Bray had buried hU attache case and duffclbag. They ttaveUed 
cautiously, using the woods as much as possible, separating and 
walking in sequence across open stretches so no one would sec 
them together. 

Scofield pulled the shovel from beneath a pile of branches, dug 
Up hts belongings, and they slatted out agam, retracing the 
stream north towards Sainte Lucie. Conversation was kept to a 
minimum; they wasted no time putting distance between them- 
selves and the bills. 

The long silences and brief separations served a practical 
^rpose. thought Btay, watching the girl as she pressed forward, 
bewildered, following their commands without thinking, tears 
tofenmttently appearing m her eyes. The constant movement 
occupied her view; she had to come to some sort of acceptance of 
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her ‘grandmother’s’ death. No words from relative stranger 
could help her; she needed the loneliness of her own thoughts 
Scofield suspected that in spite of her handling of the Lupo 
Antonia was not a child of violence. She was no child to begii 
with; in the daylight he cotild see that she would not see thirty 
again, but beyond that, she came from a world of ladica 
academics, not revolution. He doubted she would know what t( 
do at the barricades. 

‘We must stop rimmngV she cried suddenly. ‘You may dc 
what you like, but I am returning to Porto Vecchio. I’il see then 
hanged V 

' ‘There’s a great deal you don’t know,’ said Taleniekov. 

‘She was killed! That is all I //ore to know!’ 

Tt’s not that simple,’ said Bray. ‘The truth is she killed herself. 

‘J//ey killed her!’ 

‘She forced them to.’ Scofield took her hand/ gripping il 
firmly. ‘Try to understand me. We can’t let you.go back; 3 ^oui 
grandmother knew that. What happened during the past fort>^- 
eight hours has got to fade away just as fast as possible. There’ll 
be a certain amount of panic up in those hills ;'they*ll send men 
trying to find ns, but in several weeks w^hen nothing happens, 
they’ll cool off. They’ll live with their own fears but they’ll be 
quiet. It’s the only thing they can do. Your grandmother under- 
stood that. She coxinted on it.’ 

‘But whyT 

' ‘Because w-e have other things to do,’ said the Russian. ‘She 
understood that, too. It’s why she sent you bacl^^ find us.’' 

^ ‘\Miat are these things?’ asked Antonia j -then answered for 
.wi5wf. ‘She sard you had names. She spoke of a shepherd boy.’ 

‘But you must speak of neither,’ ordered Taleniekov. ‘Not if 
you wish her death to mean an>thing. We caniiot let you 
interfere,* 

Scofield caught the sound in the KGB man’s voice and for an 
instanf found himself reaching for his gun.' In thaf split second, 
the memory of Berlm ten years ago was prodded to the surface. 
Taleniekov had already made a decision : If the Russian had the 
slightest doubt, he would kill this girl. • 

‘She w’on’t interfere,’ said Bray, without knowingK^wb}' he 
gave such a guarantee, but delivering it firmly. ‘Let’s go. We’ll 
make one stop; FU see a man in Murato. Then if we can reach^ 
Bastia, I can get us out’ 
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justice that should be done; you can’t give me orders any longer/ 
The KGB man looked at Scofield, his intent in his eyes. Bray 
expected the Russian to draw his weapon. He wondered briefly 
what his own reaction would be; he could not tell. .Bpt the 
moment passed, and Scofield understood something he. had not 
fully understood before. Vasili Taicnickov did not w'ish to kill, 
but the professional in him was in strong conflict with the man. 
Tho Russian wtis pleading wath him. He wanted to know* Jiow to 
convert a liability into an asset. Scolicid w'ished he knew. 

‘Take it easy,’ said Bra)', ‘Nobod> wants to tell you what to do 
except wdicre your own safety's concerned. We said that before 
and it’s ten times more valid now.' 

T think it is something else. You wish me to stay silent. Silent 
over the killing of a blind, old womaii !’ 

‘Your safety depends on it, we told you that,.Shc understood/ 
‘She's dead !’ * ' — 

‘But you W’ant to live,' insisted Scofield calml>'« Ihc hill 
people find you, you won't. And if it's known that you’ve talked 
to others, they’ll be in danger, too. Can't you see that?’ '* 

‘Then what am I to tlo T 

‘Just wdmt w'cVe doing. Disappear. Get out of Corsica/ Tltc 
girl started to object; Bra\ cut hci off, ‘And frnsf us. You 
trust us. Your grandmother did. She did so we could live and- 
find some people who arc mvoUed in terrible things that go 
beyond Corsica/ 

‘You arc not talking to a child. \Vhnt do you mean “terrible . 
things" ?' 

‘f B^y glanced at TaIcnicko\, accepting his disapproval, but by 
odding, oNerndmg it. ‘There are men - we don’t know how’ many 
~ whose lives are committed to killing other men, who spread 
mistrust and suspicion by choosing victims and financing 
murder. There's no pattern except violence, political violence, 
pitting faction against faction, government against govemmcnl 
. • . people against people.’ Scofield paused, seeing the concea- * 
tration in Antonia s face. ‘You said you w’erc a political activist, 
a communist. Fine. Good. So’s my associate here; he was 
trained in Moscow'. Fm an American, trained in Washington. 
We’rc enemies; w’e've fought each other a long time. Tlic details 
aren t important, but the fact that W'c're working together now 
is. The men w’e’re trying to find are much more dangerous than 
any difference between us, betw'een our governments. Because 
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up to something, testing the girl as he did so, 

‘Tlien what is the choice?’ continued Antonia. ‘To let one o 
the other of your governments put me away, until you liavi 
found the men you seek?’ 

‘Fm afraid that’s not possible/ said Taicnickov. ‘We’re actlni 
outside our governments; we do not have their npprovaU To pu 
it frankly, they seek us as intensely as we seek the men wi 
spoke of.’ 

The girl reacted to the Russian’s startling information a 
though struck. ‘You’re bunted by your own people?’ she asked 

Taicnickov nodded. 

‘I see. I understand clearly now. You will not accept mi 
word and you cannot imprison me. Tlicrcforc I am a threat t< 
you - far more than I imagined. So 1 have no choice, do I?’ 

‘You may have/ replied the KGB man. ‘My associate men 
tioned it.’ 

‘What was that?’ 

‘Trust us. Help us gel to Basiia and trust us. Something ms) 
come of it.’ Taicnickov turned to Scoftcld and spoke one word 
‘Conduit.’ 

‘Wc’Ii see/ said Bray, removing hjs hand from his belt. Th^ 
were thinking along the same lines. 

The State Department contact in Murato was not happy; he did 
not wunt the complication he was faced with. As an ow'ncr oi 
fishing boats in Bastia he svroic reports on Soviet naval 
V-manoeuvres for the Americans. Washington paid him well and 

Vashington had cabled altrrs to stations cvcry\vhcrc that Brandon 
Alan Scofield, former specialist in Consular Operations, was to 
be considered a defector. Under such a classification the rules 
were clear: Take into custody, if possible, but if custody was out 
of the question, employ all feasible measures for dispatch. 

Silvio Montefiori wondered briefly if such a course of action 
W'as wodh a tr>'. But he was a practical man and in spite of 
temptation he rejected the idea. Scofield had the pi^crbial knife 
to Montefiori’s mouth, yet there wiis some honey on the blade. 
If Silvio refused the American’s request, his activities Avould be 
exposed to the Soviets, Yet if Silvio acceded to Scofield’s w'Ishes, 
the defector promised him ten thousand dollars. .And ten thousand 
dollars ^ even with the poor rate of exchange — W’as probably 
more than any bonus he might receive for Scofield’s death. 
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the dcstinationi; known only to the captains and ourselves.’ 

‘So many complications, my friend! TJicy arc not necessary, 
you have my word!’ 

‘And ril treasure it, Silvio, but while it's locked in my heart, 
do as I say.’ 

‘Naturally!* said Montefiori, swallowing. ‘But you must 
realize how this will add to my costs,’ 

‘Then they should be covered, shouldn’t they?’ 

‘It gladdens me you understand.’ 

‘Oh, I do, Silvio.’ The American peeled off a number of very 
large bills. ‘For starters, I want you to know that your activities 
on behalf of Washington will never be revealed by me; that in 
itself is a considerable payment, if you place any value on your 
life. And I Svant you to have this. It’s five thousand dollars.’ 
Scofield held out the money. 

‘My dearest fellow, you said (en thousand! It was on your 
>rordthal I prepared my very expensive arrangements!’ Perspira- 
tion oozed from Montefiori’s pores. Not only was his relationship 
with the Department of State in untenable jeopardy, but this pig 
of a traitor was about to steal him blind I 
*I haven’t finished, Silvio. You’re much too anxious. I know I 
said ten thousand and you'll have it. That leaves five thousand^^ 
due you, without figuring in your additional expenses. Is that 
right?’ 

‘Quite right,’ said the Corsican. ‘The expenses arc murderous.* . 
‘So much is these days,' agreed Bray. ‘Let’s say . . . fifteen per 
cent above the original price, is that salisfactOi^?’ 

^ ‘With others I might argue, but never with you.” 1 > 

‘Then we’ll settle for an additional fifteen hundred, okay? 
Tliat leaves a total of six thousand, five hundred coming to you.’ 

‘That is a troublesome phrase. It implies a future delivery and 
my expenses arc current. They cannot be put off.’ 

‘Come on, old friend. Certainly someone of your reputation ^ 
can be trusted for a few days.’ " 

*A few days, Brandon? Again, so vague. A “fevy days” and 
i^ou could be in Singapore. Or Moscow. Can you be more 
specific?’ 

‘Sure. The money will be in one of your trawlers, I haven’t 
iccided which yet. It’ll be under the forward bulkhead, to the 
‘ight of the centre strut, and hidden in a hollow piece of stained 
vood attached to the ribbing. You’ll find it easily.’ 
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) which she could be sent. She would be Ihclr conduit or an act 
f sheer, cold necessity would take place. 

Tlicy needed someone to relay messages between them; They 
3uld not communicate directly; it was too dangerous: ^Tlicrc 
ad to be a third party, stationed in one spot, under cover, 
tmiliar with whatever basic codes they mounted ~ above all 
Jcretivcand accurate. Was Antonia capable of being that person? 
.nd if she was, would she accept the risks that went with the‘ ^ 
)b7 So they studied her as if thrown into a crash-analysis of an 
upending exchange between enemies on neutral ground. 

She was quick and had surface courage, qualifres they had 
:cn in the hills. She was also alert, conscious of danger!' Yet she 
:maincd an enigma; her core eluded them. She was defensive, 
uarded, quiet for long periods, her eyes darting in all directions 
t once as though she expected a whip to crack across hcr.back, 
r a hand to gnib her throat from the shadows^ behind. But 
icrc were no whips, no shadows in the sunlight. ‘ ’ 

Antonia was a very strange woman and it occurred to both 
rofcssionals that she was hiding something. -Wliatcycr it was - if 
; was - she was not about to reveal it. The moments of rest 
rovided nothing; she kept to herself - intensely to herself -and 
efused to be drawn out. 

But she did what they had asked her to do. She got them to ^ ‘ ; 
iastia without incident, even to the point of knowing where to 
iag down a broken-down bus that carried labourers from the 
lUtskirts into the port city. Taicnickov sat with Antonia in the 
ont while Scofield remained at the rear, watching the other 
ssengers. 

They emerged on the crowded streets, 'Bray still behind fhein, 
till watching, still alert for a break in the pattern of. surrounding 
^difference. A face suddenly rigid, a pair of eyes zeroing in on 
he erect, middle-aged man walking with the dark-haired woman . 
liirly paces ahead. There was only indifference., , • , , J 

He had told the girl to head for a bar on the waterfront, a 
imdown hole where no one dared intrude on a fellow drinker, 
wen most Corsi avoided the place; it served the dregs of the 
iers. ‘ : 

Once inside, they separated again, Taleniekov joining Bray at 
table in the corner, Antonia ten feet away at another tablCj 
1 C chair next to her angled against the edge, rcser\'cd. It did 
olhing to inhibit the drunken advances of the custonders. These, 
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but Scofield’s mind and his eyes were not playing tricks with his 
memories now; he was not iii a cave on the side of a hill watching 
a woman toss her hair free in the light of a fire. There was no 
similarity between his wife and Antonia any longer. He. could 
kill her if he had to. ‘She’ll go with me, then,’ he said to the 
Russian. T’ll know in forty-eight hours. Our first communication 
will be direct; the next two through her in prearranged code so 
we can check the accuracy ... If we want her and she says she’ll 
do it.’ 

‘And if we do not, or she does not?’ 

/That’ll be my decision, won’t it.’ Bray made a statement; he 
did not ask a question. Then he took out the leaf of lettuce from 
his jacket pocket and opened it. The yellowed scrap of paper was 
intact, the names blurred but legible. Without looking down, 
Taleniekov repeated them. 

‘ “Count Alberto Scozzi, Rome, Sir John Waverly,. London. 
Prince Andrei Voroshin, St Petersburg’’ - the name Russia is 
added, and, of course, the city is now Leningrad. “Senor Manuel 
Ortiz Ortega, Madrid. Josus” - which is presumed to be Joshua - 
“Appleton, State of Massachusetts, America.” The Spaniard.was 
killed by the padrone at Villa Matarese, so he was never part of 
the council. The remaining four have long since died, but two of, 
their descendants are very prominent, very available. David 
Waverly and Joshua Appleton the fourth. Britain’s Foreign , 
Secretary and the senator from Massachusetts- I say we go for 
immediate confrontation/ 

- T don’t,’ said Bray, looking down at the paper and the child- * 
writing of the letters. ‘Because we do know who they are, 

. id we don’t know anything about the others. Who are their . 
descendants ? Where are they ? tf there’re more surprises, let’s try < 
to find them first. The Matarese isn’t restricted to two jnen, and 
these two in particular may have nothing to do with it.’ 

' ‘Why do you say that T 

‘Everything I know about both of them would^Sdem to.deny / 
anything like the Matarese. Waverly had what they call in England 
a “good war”; a young commando, highly decorat^i Then a , 
hell of a record in the Foreign Office. He’s always been *a tactical 
compromiser, not an inciter; it doesn’t fit . . . Appletoji’s a Boston 
Brahmin who bolted the class lines and became '-a liber^ re- ' 
Tomer for three terms in the Senate. Protector of the working 
man as well as the intellectual community. He’s a shining knight 
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‘Severe arthritis has caused indisposition/ 

' ‘Let’s work but our codes/ said Bray, glancing at Antonia, 
who was smoking a cigarette and talking to a young Bastian 
soldier standing next to her. She was handling herself well; she 
laughed politely but coolly, putting a gentle distance between 
herself and the impertinent young man. In truth, there was more 
than a hint of elegance in her behaviour, out of place in the 
waterfront caf6, but welcome to the eyes. His eyes, reflected 
Scofield, without thinking further. 

‘What do you think will happen?’ asked Taicnickov, watching 
Bray. 

‘I’ll know in forty-eight hours,’ Scofield said. 
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The trawler approached the Itahan coastline 
been turbulent, the cross-cuiTcnts angry and 


The winter seas had 
the boat slow; it had 
from Bastia. 
■ be lowered 


1 . ' ..... . je family of 

. ■ , . owjouniey 

' . . . , . ■ ■ ne and the 

seclusion to tiry to learn more about Antonia Otavet 
unercpectedly was her last name, her father having been . 

artillery sergeant stationed in Corsica during the Secon 

•Sd you see,' she had told him, fhe curve of a 
•my French lessons were very my mother’s 

to anger papo, who was never comfortable wt n y 
Cjsmontan Italian,’ , ' --nA-red back *0 

Except for' those moments when her becan to hiuyh, 

■ Porto Vccchio, n charjge had come at times 

her brown ejes matching the laughter, bnsh . ^ rcK3-*>f *be 

nearly manic, as if the act of laughing rcalire ih** 

needed. It was almost impossible for tomfiel'* 

girl sittuig next to him, dressed In 
jacket, was the same woman who la ’ 

sponsivc. Or who had shouted ^ 

the Lupo so effectively. They had « 


into the lifeboat, so he asked her about it. The Lupo, not th( 
sudden laughter. 

‘I went througli a phase; we all do, I think. A time whei 
drastic social change seems only possible through violent activism 
Those maniacs from the Brigate Rosse knew how to play upoi 
our dramatics.’ 

‘The Brigades? You were with the Red Brigades! Good God! 
She nodded. ‘I spent- several weeks at a Brigatisti camp ii 
Medicina, learning how to fire weapons, and scale walls and hid( 
contraband - none of which I did particularly well, incidentally - 
until one morning when a young student, a boy, really, ^vas Idllec 
in what the leaders called a “training accident”. A traimn^ 
accident y such a military sound, but they were not soldiers. Onl} 
brutes and bullies, let loose with knives and guns. He .died in m3 
arms, the blood flowing from his wound ... his eyes so frightenec 
and bewildered. I hardly knew him but when he died, I couldn’l 
stand it. Guns and knives and clubs were not the way; that nighi 
I left and returned to Bologna.’ 

‘So what you saw in Porto Vecchio did not settle that question) 
have we settled ours ?’ 

‘What question ?’ . , . 

/Where I’m going. You and the Russian said I was to trust 
you, do as you were doing, leave Corsica and say nothing. Well, 
signorcy we’ve left Corsica and Pve trusted you. I didn’t, run 
away.’ 

!I/y\Wliy didn’t you?* ~ 

Antonia paused briefly. ‘Fear, and you know it. You’re not 
iiiml men. You speak courteously, but you move top*quickly 
1 courteous men. The two don’t go together. I think imdemeath 
you arc what the crazy people in the Brigate Rosse would like to 
be. You frighten me.’ 

^ ‘Hiat stopped you ?’ - 

The Russian wanted to kill me. He watched me closely; he 
would have shot me the instant he thought I was running.* 
Actually, he didn’t want to kill you and he wouldn’t have. 
He was just sending a message.* . - . 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘You don’t have to, you were perfectly safe.* \ 

‘Am I safe now ? Will you take my word that I will ^y nothing 
and let me go?’ . * ■ . 

‘Whereto?’ 



Gniv/>(, *0)mt on. Vyc had csskr people to deal %vitb.* 

7‘hc ri^atcmcmt v/as (rue. He could kill this v/oman if he had to. 
fitilk he v/ould try not to ime lo. - 
V/hetc wa'; the nev/ hfe for Beowulf Agate nov/? 

Cod, he haled thlfi one. 

Bmy hired a taxi in Fiumicino, the driver at first reluctant to^ 
ficcept a fare to Kome, changing his mind instantly at the sight 
of flic money in Scofield’s hand. They slopped for-a quick meal 
and r.lill reached the inner city before eij^t o’clock. The streets 
v/crc crowded^ the shopr. doing a brisk evening’s business. 

‘Full lip in that paiking space,’ said Bray to the driver. They 
were in front of u clothing store. ‘Wait here,’ he added, including 
Antonia in (lie conimnnd, *V\\ guess your size*’ He opened the 
tloor. 

are you doing?’ asked the girl. 

*A tranriltion,* replied Scofickl in English. ‘You can’t walk into 
I decent shop dressed like dial.’ 

hive minutes later he returned carrying a box containing denim ‘ 
ilacks, a while blouse and a woollen sweater. Tut these on,’ he 
imid. 

‘Voii’rc mad!’ ■ . 

^Modesty becomes you, but we’re in a hurrj'i Tlie stores’ll 
; tin hour. I’ve got things to wear; you don’t.’ He turned 
ij ^ j driver, wliosc eyes were riveted on the rear-view, mirror- . 
understand Eiiglisli better than 1 thought,’ he said in Italian, 
vc around. I’ll tell you where to go.’ 1-Jc opened hisduffelbag 
t pulled out a tweed jacket. ^ ’ - 

Antonia changed in the back scat of the taxi^ ■ glancing fre-. 
.ucntly at Scofield. As she slipped tlic khakis otTand the denims', 
in, licr long legs caught the light of the streets. Bray looked out , 
he window, conscious of being ufTcctcd by what he saw in the 
omcr of his eye. He had not had a woman in a vcr>^ long time; ; 
e would not have tliis one. It \vas entirely possible that he might 7 j 
luvc to kill her. ’ - - ' : 

She pulled the sweater over her blouse; the Joose-fitting wool 
id not conceal the swell of her breasts and Scofield made it a 
oiiil to focus his eyes on hers. ‘That’s bctlerl Phase one com- 
Ictc.’ , ' r 

‘You’re very generous, but these would not have been my : 
iioicc.’ - 


‘You can throw them away in an hour. If anyone asks you, 
you’re off a charter boat in Ladispoli.’ He addressed the driver 
again. ’Go to the Via dc Condotti. I’ll pay you there; >ve won’t 
need you any longer.' 

The shop on the Via dc Condotti Vk^as expensive, catering to the 
idle and the rich, and it was obvious that Antonia Gravet had 
''never been m one like it. Obvious to Bray; be doubted to anyone 
else For she had innate taste - bom, not cultivated. She might 
have been bursting at the sight of the wealth of garments dis- 
played, but she was the essence of control. It was the elegance 
Bray had seen in the filthy waterfront cafe m Bastia 

‘Do you like it?' she asked, coming out of a fitting room in a 
subdued, dark silk dress, a widc-brimmed white hat and a pair 
of high-heeled white shoes. 

‘Very nice,' said Scofield, meaning it, and her, and everything 
he saw 

T feel like a traitor to all the things I’ve believed for so long,* 
she added, whispering. ‘These prices could feed ten families for 
a month* Let's go somewhere else.’ 

‘Wfc don’t have time. Take them and get some kind of coat and 
_ anything else you need.' 

’You pre mad ’ 

‘I’m m a hurry ’ 

From a booth on the Via Sistina, he called a pewi/one in (he 
Piazza Navona where he stayed frequently when in Rome The 
landlord and jiis wife knew nothing at all about Scofield - they 
were not cUrinus about any of their transient tenants - except 
that Bray tipped generously whenever they accommodated him. 
The D'wner wav happy to do so toni^t. 

The piazza Navona was crowded , it was always crowded, thus 
making it an ideal location for a man in his profession. The 
Bcmini statues and fountains were magnets for citizens and 
' profusion of outdoor cafes places of assigna- 

tioii, planned and spontaneous; Scofield’s had always been 
planned. A table m a crowded square was a good vant.age point 
for spotting sorveillance. It was not necessary to be concerned 
<•— *- *• • . 

the death of the woman at his side whom he guided through 
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Navona to an old stone building and* the door of Xha pensionc. 
The ceiling of their room was high, the windows enormous, 
Dpening onto the square three storeys bclov^^ Bray pushed the 
Dverstufied sofa against the door and pointed to the bfcd across 
the room. • - , ' 

‘Neither of us slept very much on that damned boat Get some 
rest/ ^ , 

Antonia opened one of the boxes from the shop in the Via dc 
Condotti and took out the fine silk dress. ‘Why did you buy me 
these expensive clothes?’ 

‘Tomorrow we’re going to a couple of places where you’ll need 
them/ ‘ . 

‘Why are,v/c going to these places? They must surely be 
extravagant/ 

■ ‘Not really. There are some people I have to see, and I want 
you with me.’ 

T wanted to thank you. I’ve never had such beautiful clothes.’ 
: ‘You’re welcome.’ Bray went over to the bed and removed the 
spread; he returned to tlie sofa. ‘Why did yoU leave Bologna and 
go to Corsica?’ 

-.,‘More questions,’ she said quietly. 

^ just curious, that’s all.’ 

' d you. I wanted to get away for a while. Is that not a good 
. reason?’ 

s not much of an explanation/ 

-It’s the one I prefer to give.’ She studied thc tdress in her 

I'+l 

Scofield slapped the spread over the sofa. ‘Why Corsica?’ 

‘You saw that valley. It is remote, peaceful. A good -place to 
think.' ■ , 

' ‘It’s certainly remote; that makes it a good place to. hide out. 
Were you hiding from someone -- or something?’ : : . / 

‘Why do you say things like that?’ . 

‘I have to know. Were you hiding?’ 

‘Not from anything you would understand/ ' ' 

‘Try me.’ ; , *: 

^Stop itl’ Antonia held the dress out for liim. JTalx 
clothes. Take anything you want from me, I can’t stop.y 
leave me n/owc.’ * . - ' — 

Bray approached her. For . j.Iie saw' fc ' VV 

eyes. T think you’d better tell ^ ‘ Vk about B« 


t was » lie. You \\ouIdn’t go back tbcre e\m if you could. 

Whyr 

She stared at him for a moment, her brown eyes gjisfrarog. 
When she began, she turned away, and walked to the window 
overlooking the Piazza Navona. ‘You might as well know. It 
doesn’t matter any longer . . . You’re wrong I can go back; they 
expect me back. And if 1 do not return, one day they will come 
looking for me.’ 

‘Who?’ 

*Thc leaders of the Red Brigades. I told you on the boat how 
I had run away from the camp in Medicina, That was over a year 
ago and for over a year I have lived a he far greater than the one 
I told you. They found me, and I was put on trial in the Red 
court - they call it the Red Court of Revolutionary Justice. 
Sentences of death arc not mere phrases, they are very real 
executions, as the world knows now. 

*I had not been indoctrinated, yet knew the location of the 
camp and had witnessed the death of the boy. Most damaging, I 
had run away I couldn’t be trusted. Of course, 1 didn’t matter 
compared to the objectives of the revolution; they said I had 
proved myself less than insignificant. A traitor, 

*1 saw what was coming, so I pleaded for my life I claimed that 
I had been the student’s lover, and that my reaction - although 
perhaps not admirable - was understandable I stressed that I had 
said nothing to anyone let alone the police 1 was as committed 


groups are organized. There is always a cadre of strong men, and 
one or two among these who vie for leadership, like male wolves 
in a pack ~ snailing, dominating, choosing their various mates 
at wOl, for that is part of the domination. A man such as this 
wanted me among the women. He was probably the most vicious 
of the pack; the others were frightened of him - and so w-as I. 

‘But he could save my life, and I made my choice, t lived with 
him for over a year, hating every day, despising the nights he took 

tonlVilTi.* .V>. . 


anay . . . taeir lavo^nlc method of execution.’ Antooia turned. ‘ 
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rom (he window. ‘You asked my wliy I did not run from you 
ind the Russian. Perhaps you understand belter now; the condi- 
ions of my survival were not new to me. To run away meant 
icath; to run away from you means death now. I svas a captive 
n Bologna, 1 became a captive in Porto Vccchio . . . and I am a . 
:aptivc now in Rome.’ She paused then spoke again. ‘I am tired 
Df you all. I can’t stand it much longer. The moment will come, 
md T will run . . . and you will shoot.’ She held out thatircss * 
igain. Take your clothes, Signore Scofield, I am faster in a pair 
Df trousers.’ 

Bray did not move, nor did he object by gesture or voice. He 
almost smiled, but he could not do that, either. ‘Pm glad to hear 
that your sense of fatalism doesn’t include intentional suicide. 

I mean, you do expect to give us a “run”.’ 

‘You may count on it.’ She dropped the dress on tlic floor. 

‘1 won’t kill you, Antonia,’ 

. She laughed quietly, derisively. ‘Oh, yes, you will. You and 
the Russian are the worst kind. In Bologna, they kill with fire in 
their eyes, and mouthing slogans. You kill without anger . , . you 
need no inner urging,’ 

/ once did. You get over it, Tberc\s no cowpidsion, only tweessity. 
Please don't talk about these things. The way you've lived is your , 
stay of execution; that's all you need to know, 

‘I won’t argue with you. I didn't say I couldn’t - or wouldn’t - 1 
ply said 1 won’t. I’m trying to tell you, you don’t have to run.* . 
he girl frowned. ‘Why?’ 

‘Because I need you.' Scofield knelt down and picked up the 
dress. He took her hand gently and gave it back to her. ‘All I’ve 
got to do is convince you that you need me.’ , - 

‘To save my life?’ 

‘To give it back to you, at any rate. In what form, I’m not sure, 
but better than before. Without the fear, eventually.’ 

‘ “Eventually” is a long time. Why should I believe you?’ 

‘I don’t think you have a choice. 1 can’t give you any .other 
answer until I know more, but Jet’s start with the faet that the 
Brigatisti aren’t confined to Bologna. You said if you didn’t go 
back, they’d come looking for you. Their . . . packs . roam all 
over Italy. How long can you keep hiding until they find you if 
they want to find you badly enough?’ ' \ . 

*I could have for years in Corsica. In Porto Vecchio. They 
would never find me.’ 
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in the hills gave us the ‘first concrete information to go on* Sh 
gave up what was left of her life, to give it to us. She was blini 
but she saw it . . . because she was there when it began.* 
‘Words!’ 

‘Facts. Names.’ 

A sound. Not part .of the hum from the square below, bu 
beyond the door blocked by the sofa. All sounds were part of ; 
pattern, or distinctly their own; this was its own. A footstep, j 
shifting of weight, a scratch of leather against stone. Bra} 
brought his index finger to his lips, then gestured for Antonia t< 
move to the left end of the sofa while he walked quickly to ihi 
right. She was bewildered; she had heard nothing. He molionct 
for her to help him lift the sofa away from the door. Smoothly 
silently, , ' ' 

It was. done. . . * . . 

. Scofield waved her back into the corner, took out Ins BrouTiinf 
and resumed a normal conversational tone as he inched .his waj 
to the door, his face turned away from it. 

‘It's not too crowded in the restaurants. Let’s, go dowTi tc 
Trc Scoh'm JoT some food. God knows I could use . . .* 

He pulled the door open; there was no one in the liallway. 
Yet he had not been mistaken; he knew what he had heard; the 
! years had taught him not to make mistakes about such things- 
^Atid the years had also taught him when to be furious with 
self over his own carelessness. Since Fiumicino he had been 
careless, disregarding the probability of surveillance. Rome 
s a low-priority station; since the heavy traffic four years ago, 
' CIA, Cons Op and KGB activity had been held to a minimum. 
It had been over eleven months since he had been in the city, and 
the scanner sheets then had shown no agents of status in operation 
there. If anything Rome had lessened in intelligence potential 
during the past year; who could be around? 

. Someone was and he had been spotted. Someone moments ago 
had been close to tlic door, listening, trying to confirm a sighting. 
Tlic sudden break in conversation had served to warn whoever 
it was,, but he Nvas there, somewhere in the shadows of the 
squared-off hallway or on the staircase. 

Goddamn it, thought Bray angrily as he walkcd.silently around 
the landing, had he forgotten that alerts had been sent to every 
station in the world by now? He was a fugitive he had 
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been careless. \Vberc bad be been picked up? In the Via dc 
CondoKi? Crosiiug the Navona? 

He heard a rush of aif, arid even as he heard it, his instinct told 
him he was too iate to react. He sti/rcoed his body as he spun to 
his right, lunging downward to lessen the impact of the blow. 

'A door behind bun had suddenly been yanked open and a 
figure that was only a blur abos'c his back rushed out, an arm 
held high, but only for an instant. It came crashing down, the 
sickening bolt of pain spreading from the base of his skull 
throughout his chest, surging downsvard into his kneecaps where 
it settled, bringing on the wind of collapse and darkness. 

He Winked his cjxs, tears of Hunt liurt filling them, disorienting 
him, but somehow providing a measure of relief. How many 
minutes had be been lying on the hallway floor? He could not 
tell, yet he sensed il was not long; his mouth was not filled with 
the dried spit which accompanicdany lengthy period of breathing 
in pain. He rose slowly and looked at his watch, focusing on the 
dial in the dim light. 

He had been out for roughly fificcn minutes, had he not 
twisted the instant* before impact, the elapsed time would have 
• been closer to an hour. 

Why was he there? Alone? Where wus his captor? It did not 
make sense! He had been taken, then left by himself. What was 
his capture /or? 

He heard a muted cry, quickly cut olT. and turned towards the 


peered down at the floor around him. His Drowning was gone, 
naturally, and he had no other weapon. But he had something 
else. Consciousness. His assailant would not expect that - the 
-man had known precisely where to liammcr the butt of his gun; 
in his mind his victim would be unconscious far longer than the 
few minutes involved. Drawing that man out was not a significant 
problem. 

Bray walked noiselessly to the door of the single room and 
^t his ear to the wood, TThc moans were more pronounced now. 
Sharp cri« of pa in, abruptly stilled, A strong hand clasped over a 
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mouth, fingers pressed into flesh, choking off all but throated 
protests. And there were words, spoken harshly in Italian. 

^ Whore! Pig! It was to be Marseillesl Nine hundred thousand 
Hre\ Two or three weeks at most! We sent our people; you were 
not there. He was not there. No courier of drugs had ever heard 
of you! Liar! Whore! Where were you? What have you i/one!? 
TraitorP 

A scream was suddenly formed, more suddenly ait off, the 
guttural cry that followed searing in its torment What in the 
name of God was happening"! Scofield slammed his hand against 
the door, shouting as though only half-conscious, incoherent, his 
words slurred and barely comprehensible. . ’ 

‘Stop it! Stop it! What is this? I can’t . , can’t . . . Wait! 

ril run downstairs! There are police in the square. I’ll bring the 
policeV " 

He pounded his feet on the stone floor as if running, his ^ouCs 
trailing off until there was silence. He pressed his back into the 
wall and waited, listening to the commotion within. He heard 
cracks of slapping, gasps of pain as punches w^ere delivered and 
liysterical cries aborted. 

Tiiere was a sudden loud thud, A bordy*- her body - was 
slammed into the door, and then the door, was pulled, open, 
Antonia propelled through it with such force she sprawled 
‘forward falling to her knees. What Bray saw of her caused him 
- .yi all reaction. There was no emotion, only movement . . . 

the inevitable: he would inflict punishment. 

Tlie man rushed tluough the door, weapon first. Scofield shot 
oiit his right hand, catching the gun, pivoting as he did so, his. 
left foot arcing up viciously into the attacker’s groin. The man 
grimaced in shock and sudden agony; the gun fell to the floor, 
metal clattering against stone. Bray grabbed the man’s throat, 
smashing his head into the wall, and twisting him by the neck 
into the open doorframe. He held the Italian upright, and ham- 
mered his fist into the man’s low^er rib cage; he could hear the 
bone crack. He plunged his knee into the small of the jnan’s back 
and with both hands acting as a battering ram, sent him plum- 
meting through the door into the double room. The Italian 
collapsed over the obstructing sofa and fell sehsele^ to the floor 
beyond it. Scofield turned and ran to Antonia. 

Reaction was allow^ed now; be felt sick. Her face was bruised 
spidery veins of red had spread from the swellings caused by 
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TIic doctor closed the door of the examining room and tipolcc 
in English. He had been schooled in London and recruited by 
■ British intelligence. Scofield had found him during an operation 
involving Cons Op and MIG. The man was safe. He thought all 
clandestine services were slightly mad, but since the British had 
paid for his last two years in medical school, he accepted his 
rt of the bargain. He was simply on-call to treat unbalanced 
' pple in a very foolish business. Bray liked him. 

wJic’s sedated and my wife is with her. She’ll come out of it 
I a few minutes and you can go.’ 

‘How is she?’ 

‘In pain, but it won’t last. I’ve treated the bums with an 
ointment that acts as a local anaesthetic for the skin areas. I’ve 
given her a jar.’ The doctor lit a cigarette; he had not finished, 
‘An ice pack or two should be applied to the facial contusions; 
tlic swellings will go down overnight. TIic cuts arc minor, no 
stitches required.’ 

‘Then she’s all right,’ said Scofield, relieved. 

*No, she’s not, Bray,’ Tlic doctor exhaled smoke. ‘Oh, medi* 
cally she’s sound and with a little makeup and dark glasses she’ll 
no doubt be up and about by neon tomoiTOW. But she is not 
all rlglitl’ * 

^ ‘What do you mean?* 

‘How well do you know her?’ 
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• ‘TlVc courier could not wait, nnd 1 was ready for him. We were 
pm into a storage room below deck. The ship was* not schedtilcd 
to sail for o\^r an hour, so I said to llic pig that perhaps we 
should wait and not risk bcinp. intruded upon, but he would not 
and I knew lie would not; if he had 1 would have provoked him, 
displnyint; one breast at a time, cropinj; !u« soiled trousers if f 
had to. For each minute was precious to me. I knew I could 
not go out to sea; once at sea what remained of my life was 
over. I had made a promise to myself. I would leap into water 
at night and drovm in peace rather than face Mameillc^i wficrc 
the horror would begin again. But I did not have to . , 

Antonia stopped, the pain of the memory choking her, Bray 
took her hand and held it in his. ‘Go on/ he said. She had to 
say it. It was the final moment she liad to somcliow face and 
exorcize; he felt it as surely as if it were his own, 

‘Tlic pig pulled off my coat and tore the blouse from my chest. 
It did not matter that 1 was willing to remove them, he had to 
show his bull strength; he had to rape, for he was taking not 
being given. He ripped the skirt off my \vaist until I stood naked 
before liim. Like a maniac, he removed his own clothes and 
placed himself under the light, 1 suppose so that 1 might stand 
in awe of his nakedness. 

> , ‘He grabbed me by the hair and forced me to my knees ... to 
waist . . . and I was sick l>eyond sicknc^»s. But I knew the 
w was coming, and so I shut my eyes and played my part 
•id thought about the beautiful hills in Porto Vecchio, where 
my grandmother lived . . . where 1 would live for the rest of 
my life. 

‘It happened. The courier threw himself upon me, grunting 
like an animal, his sweat pouring} o\ cr me, his stench (llHng my 
nostrils. 

‘I moved us both closer to the coil of rope, shouting in frenzied 
whispers (lie things my rapist wantal to hear, ns I inched my 
hand towards the middle of the coil. My moment had come. 
I had carried a knife ~ a plain dinner knife I had sharpened 
on. stone - and had shoved it into the coil of rope. I touched 
the handle and thought again about the beautiful hills in Porto 
Vccchio. 

‘And ns that scum lay naked on top of me, 1 raised the knife 
behind him and plunged it into his back. He scrcanicd and tried 
to raise himself, but the wound was too deep. 1 pulled it out 



nd brought >t down again, and again, and again ... anu^ 

} mother of ChrisU again and asatn\ I could not stop killingV 
She had said it, and now she crjed uncontrollably, Scofield 
icld her, strolcing her hair, saying noditng for there was nothing 
ic coutd say that would case the pain. Finally, the terrible 
ontrol she forced upon herself returned. 

.‘It had to be done. You understand that, don’t you?’ Bray 
:aid. 

She nodded. ‘Yes.’ 

‘He didn’t desene to lite, that’s clear to you. isn't itF 
‘Yes.’ 

’That’s the first step, Antonia You’ve got to accept it. Wc'n 
not in a court of law where lawyers can argue philosophies. For 
us. it’s cut and dried. U's a war and you kill because if you don’t, 
someone will kill you 

She breathed deeply, her eyes roaming over his face, her hand 
still in his. ‘You arc an odd man You say (he right words, but 
I have the feeling you don’t like saying them.’ 

J don't, I do not hke what 1 am 2 did not choose my life, ttfetl 
dorm upon me 2 am in p tunnel deep m the earth and 2 cannot 
pet out. The right wurdi are a comfort. And most of the time 1 need 
Jhemfor my sanity. 

Dray squeezed her hand ‘NVhat happened after? . . .’ 

‘After 1 killed the courier?’ 

‘After you killed the animal who raped you - who would have 
killed you.’ 

‘(trazie ancoraf said AntOnta. ‘I dressed in his clothes, rolled 
up the trousers, pushing my hair mto the cap, and filling out the 
large jacket With what was left of my blouse and skirt. I made 
my way up to the deck. The sky was dart, but there was %bt 
on the pier. Dock workers who were^valkmg up and down the 
gangplank carrying boxes like an arniy of ants. It was simple. 


. ■ : irsf put my foot on the 

ground.' 

'Why? What happened?’ 

T wnted to scream I wanted to shout and laugh and run 
off the pier yefiing to everyone that 1 was free, />■«/ The test 
was very easy. The courier had been given money; it was in Wa 
trou«R' pocket. It was more than enough to get me to Genoa, 


where 1 bought clothes and a ticket on the plane to Corsica. 1 svas 
in Bastia by noon the next day.’ 

‘And from (here to Porto Vccchio?’ 

‘Yes. Free!’ 

‘Not exactly. God knows the prison was different, but you were 
still a prisoner. Tliosc hills were your cell,’ 

Antonia looked away. ‘1 would have been happy there for the. 
rest of my life. Since I was a child I loved the valley and .the 
mountains.* 

‘Keep the memories,’ said Bray. ‘Don’t try to go back.’ 

She turned her head towards him. ‘You said one day I could! 
Those men must pay for what they did! You, yourself, ^agreed 
to that!’ ' . ‘ ‘ 

‘1 said 1 hoped they would. Maybe they, will, but let others 
do the work, not you. Someone would blow your- head off if 
you set foot in those hills.’ Scofield released her hand and 
brushed away the strands of dark hair that had fallen over her 
check when she turned so abruptly to him. SomcUiing disturbed 
him; he was not sure what it was. Something was missing, a 
quantum jump had been made, a step omitted. T know it’s not 
fair to ask you to talk about it, but I’m confused. These dntg 
runs . . . how arc they mounted? You say a courier is chosen, a- 
woman assigned to travel with him, both to meet a contact at 
"some given location?’ 

‘Yes. A specific article of clothing is worn by the woman and 
the contact approaches her first. He pays for an hour of her time 
and the)' go off together, the courier following, Jf anytliing 
happens, anything like police interception, the courier claims he 
is the girl’s mezzano . . . pimp.’ 

‘So the contact and the courier rendezvous through the woman. 
Is the narcotics delivery made tl^n?’ 

*I don’t think so. Remember, I never actually made a run, but 
I Injficvc the contact only sets up the distribution schedules.^ 
Where the drugs arc to be taken and who is to receive them. 
After that, Itc sends the courier to a source, again using the whore 
as his protection.’ 

*So if there arc any arrests, the . . . whore . . . takes the fall?’ 

‘Yes. Drug authorities do not pay much Attention to such 
women; they’re let out quickly.’ ' 

‘But the source is now known, the schedufeijn hand and the 
courier protected . . What yvas it? Bray stared at the wall, tr>dng 
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‘VH bet he wasn’t. Every negotiation, always five times removes 
rom the source ... A geometric progression, no single line 't( 
ctracc. That’s how they do it.’ - 
’Who?’ , . 

The Matarcsc. ■ .* 

Antonia stared at him. ‘Why. do you say that?’ 

‘Because it’s the only explanation. Serious dealers in narcotic 
vouldn’t touch maniacs like the Brigades.' It’s a conlroUcc 
;ituation, a charade mounted to finance terrorism, so th( 
Matarcsc can continue to finance the guhs and the killing: Ir 
taly it's the Red Brigades; in Germany, Baader-Meinhof; ir 
Lebanon^ the PLO; in my country, the Minutemen and the 
A^cathermen, the Ku-Klux-Klan and the JDL and , all tht 
»oddamn fools who blew up banks and laboratories and em- 
bassies. Each financed differently, secretly. All pawns for th^ 
Matarcsc - maniacal pawns, and that’s the scaiy, thing. The 
longer they’re fed the bigger they grow, and the . bigger thej 
grow the more damage they do.’ He reached for her hand, aware 
that he had done so only after they had touched. ‘What the hell 
is it all about?’ . ^ ^ 

‘You arc convinced, aren’t you? That it’s happening,’ 

. ‘Now more than ever. You just showed me how one small 
art of the whole is manipulated. I knew - or thought I knew - 
It was being manipulated but I didn’t know how.^ Now I do and 
it doesn’t take much imagination to think of variations. It’s a 
guerilla war with a thousand battlegrounds, none of them 
defined.’ 

Antonia lifted his hand, as though reassuring herself it wa$ 
there, freely given; and then her dark brown eyes shifted to his, 
suddenly questioning. ‘You talk as if it were new to you, this 
war. Surely that’s not so. You’re an intelligence agent . . .’ 

‘1 was,’ corrected Bray. ‘Not any more.’ ^ 

‘Thai doesn’t change what you know. You said to me only a; 
moment ago that certain things must be accepted,, that courts = 
ind avYOcati had no place, that one killed in order not to be killed 
Dnesclf, Is this war so different now?’ 

‘More than I can explain,’ answered Scofield, glancing up at 
the white wall. ‘We were professionals and’ there wbre rules - most 
of them our own, most harsh, but there rules and we abided 

by them. We knew what we were doing; noth’ingrwas pointless, 
r guess you could say we knew when to stop,’ He turned baefe 
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purpose* Men bound toitclhcr by some common v/hojc 
objective wis to paralyse p.ovcnnucnts and assume control : , * 
to inherit the cartfu 

Therein lay the possibility ofeatastropbe: that same earth could 
be blown up in the process of inheritinp it* 

*Vm talking to m>^clf,* agreed 13niy, U>cc:uisc I’ve changed my 
mind* I said I wanted you to help me, but you've gone iJjrough 
L'nough. There arc oilicrs; I’ll find llicm/ 

'I see.’ Antonia pressed her elbows into the l>cd. raising hcr^elfi 
‘Just like that, Fm no longer needed?’ 

‘No; 

‘Why was I considered at nil?’ 

Scofield paused before replying; he wondered how she would 
aa’cpt the truth. ‘You were right before: it nnr one or the other. 
Enlisting you or killing you.’ 

Antonia winced. ‘But that is no longer true. It's not ncav^sary 
to kill me?' 

^No. IFd be pointless. You won’t say anytlrincu You ucren’t 
lying. 1 know what you’ve lived through, You don’t want to go 
back; you were going to kill yourscif. rather than land in 
Marseilles. 1 believe you would have.’ 

‘Then what’s to become of mc?‘ 

\‘l found you in hiding. 111 .send you back in hiding. Fll give 

)U money, and in the morning gel you papers and a flight out 
of Rome to some place vcr>* far away. Fll write a couple of 
Ictioi's; you’ll give them to the j'^eoplc I tell you to. You’ll l:e 
fine.' Bray slopped for a moment. He could not help hinrsclf; 
he touched her swollen check and brushed aside a strand of 
hair. ‘You may even find anoilicr valley in a mountain. Antonia. 
As beautiful ns the one you left, but witli n dilfercnce. You 
won’t be a prisoner ilicrc. No one from this life will ever bother 
you again.’ 

•Including you, Brandon Scofield?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Tlicn I tlunk you had belter kill me.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I will not Icavcl You cannot force me to, you cannot send me 
away because it is convenient ... or worsc^ because you pity me!’ 
Antonia’s dark Corsican eyes glistened again. ‘What riiiht have 
you? Where were you when the terrible things wvre done? To me, 
not to yoiL Don’t make such decisions for mel Kill me first 1’ 




‘Did you overhear anything?’ 

*A groat deaL Tire talk was mainly about traitors and how 
to kill them in brutal vvays to make eramples of them. 'Hie Icadcrt 
always talked like that. With the Scozzi^Paravicini Id^pping ft 
was very important to them. The traitor had been bribed by the 
Facets.’ 

, ‘What do you mean by “Fascists” ?’ 

“ "*A banker who represented the Scozzis years ago. The Paraviciai 
interests authorized payment.’ 

’How did he reach him 

‘With a large sum of money there are ways. Nobody really 
knows.’ 

Bray got up from the bed. ‘J won’t ask you how you’re feeling, 

. but are you up to getting out of hereT 

‘Of course,' she replied, wincing as she swung her Jong legs 
over the side of the bed The pain struck her; a sharp intake of 
breath followed. She remained still for a moment; Scofield held 
her shoulders. 

Again he could not help himself; he touched her face. ‘The 
forty-cisht hours arc over,* he said softly, ‘ril cable Taleniekov 
in Helsinki.’ 

“ "‘What docs that mean’’ 

^ ‘It means you’re alive and well and living m Rome. Come oa, 
ITl help you dress.’ 

1 V.. ^ suggested 
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Tlicrc v.'ns an expensive restaurant on the Via Frascati owned 
by tile three Crispi brothers, the oldest of whom mn the CsStabhsh* 
nicnt with the perceptions of an accomplished thief and the eyes 
of a hungry jackal, both masked by a cherubic face, and a 
sweeping ebullience. Most who inhabited the velvet lairs of 
Rome’s (hke vita adored Crispi, for he was alu-ays undct'slanding „ 
and discreet, the discretion more valuable than the sympathy, 
cssages left with him were passed bctss'ccn men and their 
islrcsscs, wives and their lovers, the makers and the made. He 
vas a rock in the sea of frivolity, and the frivolous children of all 
ages loved him. 

Scofield used him. Five years ago when NATO's problems had 
reached into Italy, Bray had put his clamp on Crispi. The 
rcstaurantcur had been a willing drone. 

Crispi was one of the men Bniy had w’anted to .see before 
Antonia had told him about the Scozzi-Paravicinis; now it was 
imperative. If anyone in Rome could shed light on an aristocratic . 
family like the Scozzi-Paravicinis, it was the clTusivc crown prince ' 
of foolishness that was Crispi, They would have lunch at the 
restaurant on the Via Frascati. 

An early lunch for Rome, considered Scofield, putting down 
his coffee and looking at his wntch. It wns barely noon, the sun 
outside the window warming the sitting room of the hotel suite, 
the sounds of traffic floating up from the Via Vcncto below. Tire 
doctor had called the Excelsior and made the arrangemcols 
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only to hear her spci\k, listen to her volcc> a$ if hearing it .would 
somehow confirm her immediate presence. Yet she did not speak. 
She stood there, so lovely, so vulnerable, a grown-up child 
seeking approval, resentful that slic felt the need to seek it. The 
silk dress was tinged with deep red, complimenting her skin, 
bronzed by the Corsican sun; the large wide hat was angled, 
framing half her face in white, the other half bordered by her 
long dark brown liair. The strains of France and Italy had merged 
in Antonia Gravel; the results were striking. 

‘You look fine,* said Bray, getting up from the chair. 

*Docs the make-up cover the marks on my facxj?' 

T forgot about them so I guess it docs/ In the ache he had 
forgotten. Tlow arc you feeling?* 

^ ‘J*m not sure. I think the brandy did as much damage as the 
BvigathtU^ 

‘There's a remedy^, A few glasses of wine/ 

T think hot, thank you/ 

'Whatever you say. Til gel your coat; it's in the closet/ He 
started across the room, then stopped, seeing her wince. .‘You're 
not all right, arc you? It hum/ 

‘No, please, really. I’m fine. The salve your d^tcirnfrichd gave 
me is very, good, very soothing. He’s a nice man/ - ; * 

want you to go back and see him anytime you need help,* 
.said, ‘Whenever anything bothers you/ 

You sound as though you won’t be with me/ she replied. 

I thought we settled that, 1 accepted your oficr of employment; 
remember?’ ' 

Bray smiled. 'It’d be hard to forget, but we haven’t defined 
the job, We’ll be together for a while in Rome, then depending 
on what we find, I’ll be moving on. Your job tvill be to stay here 
and relay messages between Talcniekov and me.’ 

‘1 am to be a telegraph service?’ asked Antonia. ‘What kind of 
job is that?’ 

‘A vital one. I'll explain as we go along. Comp on. I’ll get 
your coat/ He saw her close her eyes again. Pain had jolted her. 
‘Antonia, listen to me. When you hurt, don’t try to hide it, that 
doesn’t help anybody'. How bad is it?’ 

•Not so bad. It will pass, I know. I’ve been through this before/ 
‘Do you want to go back to the doctor?* 

‘No. But thank you for your concern/ 

The care \vas still there, but Scofield resisted it. ‘My only 
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Crispi’s eyes bcaimc serious. ‘Very well, I have not seen you, 
Brandon. Then why arc you here? Will you be sending iwople 
to mc?‘ 

‘Only Anlonia. Whenever she needs help getting oiblcs off to 
me , . . and to someone else/ 

‘Why should she need my help to send cables?' 

‘I want them re-routed, dilTcrcnt points of origin. Can you 
doit?’ 

‘If the idiot commimisti do not strike the telephone service 
again, it is no problem. 1 ciill a cousin in Firenzi, he sends one; 
an exporter in Athens or Tunis or Tel Aviv, they do the same. 
Evcry'body docs what Crispi wants and no one asks a single 
question. But you know that/ 

‘What about your owm phones? Arc (hey clc^in?' 

The prince of foolishness laughed, ‘With what is known to be 
said on my telephone, there is not an ofiicial in Rome who could 
permit such impertinence/ 

Scofield remembered Robert Winthrop in Washington, ‘Some- 
one else said that to me not so long ago. He was wrong/ 

‘No doubt he was/ agreed Crispi, his eyes amused. ‘Forgive 
me, Brandon, but you people deal merely- in matters of stale. 
We on the Via Frascati deal in matters of the heart. Ours take 
s^prcccdcncc where confidentiality is concerned, Tt ^y ahvn ygJaavc/. 
Bray returned the Italian's smile. ‘You know, you may be 
ight.’ He lifted the glass of wine to his lips. ‘Let me throw a name 
at you. Scozzi-Paravicini/ He drank.: 

Crispi nodded reflectively, ‘Blood seeks money, and money 
seeks blood. What else is there to say?’ 

‘Say it plainly.’ 

‘The Scozzis are one of the noblest families in Rome. Tiic 
venerable contessa to this day is chaufTcured in her restored 
Bugatti up the Venclo, her children pretenders to thrones long 
since abandoned. Unfortunately, all they had were their preten- 
sions, not a thousand lire between them. Tlic Paravicinis had 
money, a great deal of money, but not a drop of decent blood 
in their veins. It was a marriage made in the Jicavcnly courts of 
mutual convenience/ 

‘Whose marriage?’ 

‘The contessa’s daughter to Signor Bernardo Paravicini. It was 
a long time ago^ the dowry a number of millions and gainful em-- 
ployment for her son, the count. He assumed his father’s title/ 
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Crispins eyes became serious. ‘Very wcU, 1 have not seen you, 
Brandon. Then why arc you here? Will you be sending people 
to me?' 

‘Only Antonin. Whenever she needs help getting cables olT to 
me . . . and to someone else/ 

‘Why should she need my help to send cables?' 

‘I want them rc*routcd, difTcrent points of origin. Can you „ 
do itr 

‘If the idiot comnumisti do not strike the telephone service 
again, it is no problem. I call a cousin in Fircnzi. lie sends one; 
an exporter in Athens or Tunis or Tc! Aviv, they do the same, 
livcrybody doas what Crispi wants and no one asks n single 
question. But you know that.’ 

‘What about your own phones? Arc they clctin?’ 

Tlic prince of foolishness laughed. ‘N\'fih what is known to be 
said on my telephone, there is not an otllcial in Rome w'ho could 
permit such impertinence/ 

Scofield remembered Rt'hcrt Wmthrop in Washington. ‘Some- 
one else said that to me not so long ago. He was wrong/ 

‘No doubt he was/ agreed Crispi. his eyes amused. ‘Forgive 
me, Brandon, but you people deal merely* in matters of state. 
We on the Via Frascati deal m matters of the heart. Ours takc .x 
precedence where contidenualuv is concerned. T hey aUya y5 

Bray returned the Italian's smile. ‘You know, you nuiy be 

ighl.* He lifted the glass otWinc to his Hps. ‘Let me throw a name 
at you. Sco//i-Paravic»nj.’ He drank.: 

Crispi nodded retlcctively, ‘Blood seeks money, and money 
seeks blood What else is there to say?' 

‘Say it plain))/ 

‘The Scozzis arc one of the noblest families in Rome. The 
venerable contessa to this day is chauffeured in her restored 
Bugatli up the Vcnclo, her children pretenders to thrones long ; 
since abandoned. Unfortunately, all they had were their preten- *- 
sions, not a thousand lire between them. The Paravicinis Iisd ' 
money, a great deal of money, but not a drop of decent blood 
in their veins. It was a marriage made in the heavenly courts of ^ 
mutual convenience/ 

‘Whose marriage?’ 

‘The contessa’s daughter to Signor Bernardo Paravicini. It was . 
a long time ago, the dowry a number of millions and gainful cm- 
ployment for her son, the count. He assumed his father’s title/ 
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Of course, by then Scofield had. In Bern. And in Paris ‘and 
London and, naturally, Berlin. He had not toldiier; his true 
profcsional life had never touched her. .Until it touched hct 
with finality. Had things been different, he might have given 
her one of those accounts. After he had transferred out of 
Consular Operations into a civilized branch of the State Depart- 
ment. ; • ^ - : - / . . - :•* 

Goddamn it! He was going, to! It had only been a matter of 
weeks\ ^ ' 

'‘You are so far away.’ ^ , 

;‘What?’ Bray brought the glass to his lips; it was a reflex 
gesture for he hadhnished the drink. It occurred to him that he 
was drinking too much. * 

‘You’re looking at me, but I don’t think you see me.’ 
‘I.certainly do. I miss the hat.’ I liked the white hat.’ 

She smiled. ‘You don’t wear a hat inside. Tlie waiter who 
brought us dinner would have thouglit me silly.’ 

. ‘You wore it at Crispi’s place. That waiter didn’t.’ ' 

. ‘A restaurant is different,’ 

‘Both inside.’ He got up and walked to the small table where 
the whisky was next to an ice bucket. He poured himself a drink. 

‘Tliank you again for these.’ Antonia glanced at the boxes, 
and shopping bags beside the chair. ‘It is like Christmas Eve, 
I don’t know which to open next.’ She laughed, ‘But there was 
; 1.4 a Christmas in Corsica like this! Papa would scowl for a 
»nth at the sight of 'such things. Yes, I do thmik you/ 

. ‘No need to.’ Scofield remained by the table, adding more 
whisky to his glass. ‘They’re eguipment. Like an office type- 
writer or an adding machine or file cabinets. They go with the 
job.’ ■* . ' " - 

*I see.’ She replated the skirt and the blouse into the box. ‘But 
you don’t,’ she said. 

*1. beg your pardon?’ 

^Niente. Does the whisky help you relax?’ 

‘You could say that. Would you like one?’ 

. ‘No, thank you. I’m more relaxed than I have been in a very 
long time. It would be wasted.’ 

‘To each according to his needs. Or wants,’ said Scofield, 

. lovyering himself into the chair. ‘You can go to bed, if you. like. 
Tomorrow’s going to be a long day,’ 

‘Does my company bother you?’ 
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*N£>, of course not.' 

*BBt you prefer to be nlonc.* 

‘I hadn't thought about it/ ‘ 

She used t0 say that. Jn iVest ikrrin, when there wm problem 
end t KtftfW xit by myself trying to think as others might think. 
She would be talking and J would not hear her She used to get 
angry not angry ^ hurt ^ end say ' Ypu*d rather be alone, wautdn t 
'yonf' And / would, but f could not explain. Perhaps If / had 
exploined . . . Perhaps an explanation nould have served as a 
warning 

*il something's troubling you, why oot talk about it?' 

Oh, God, her words I In fPest Berlin 

‘Stop ttywg to be soweboefy ftieV Ht heard the statement 
shouted in his own voice. If was the whisky, the goddamn 
wAiikytTm sorry, I didn't mean that,’ he added quickly, putting 
the glass down 'I’m tired and r»c had too much to drink. 
1 didn’t mean if ' 

'Of course you did,’ said Antonia, getting up ‘I think I under- 
stand now. But } on should understand alto. I am not somebody 
else. / have had to pretend to be someone who was not me and 
that is the surest way to know who you arc I am myself, and 
Jrou helped me - find (haf person, a^ici.’ She turned and walked 


...a ,vjj> oi vAiuuqi, 

There was a knock on the door, the hallway door, Scofield 
spun around. Instinctively felt the holster strapped to his chest 
under his jacket He went to the side of the door and spoke. 

*Si?CWc’^»' ■ - 

'l/ao rtKSsaggio, Signor Pastonne. tfa I'ostro amico, Crispi. Dl 
y>a rrareofi.' 

BT.vy pul his hand inside his jacket, checked the chain on the 
, hallway stood th<* «•— 


( 


replied the wader, accepting the tip. 

Kio closed the door, and tote open the envelope. Two 


l?oW<mlu)f;sc(1 (ickctvS wore nKnclicd to a note* f Ic removed them 
and read Crisp'rs mesjuipe, the hnndwritlnn well ns the langvmp.c 
fiovkl 

Word lias reached Count Scorn from (he nndci'siimcd that 
an American nntned Pastor will introduce himself at Villa 
d'Bstc. The Count understands that (his I’asror lias extensive 
cotincciions in the OlUiC coiinirics, nctliu: fa-qucntly ns a 
purchrisinit ai^cni for oil-soaked sheiks. TIicsc arc endeavours 
such men never discuss, so just smile atul learn where the 
Arabian Gulf is localcil. The Count understands too that 
Pastor is merely on holiday attd seeks pleasant diversions. All 
thiniis considered. ti\c ComM may olTcr them. 

1 kiss (he Jia nd of (he hcfla sf^norimu 
Ciao. 

C'rispi 

Pray smiled, Crispi was rinht : no one wlio performed middleman 
services for the sheiks ever discussed those services. Profiles were 
kept excessively low iKcausc (lie slakes were excessively Jtiyh. 
One simply did not talk ahoul tlicm - ns lie would not at Villa 
d‘Ilste. Instcatl, he would talk of otfier ihirips with Count 
Gulllnmo Scoz/i. 

He heard the latch turn on the (Kdroom doon Them was a 
’lomcnt of hesitation before Antonin opened it. WJicn she did, 
my rcali/cd why. She stood in the doorframe in a black slip 
lie hud bought her downsl.airs. She hud removed licr brasstca', 
lier btvasts swcllinp against the sheer silk, her long legs outlined 
below In opaque darkness. She was barefoot, (he bronzed skin 
of her ciilvcs aiul ankles in perfect concert with her arms and 
ftuv. Her lovely face, striking yet gentle, with the dark eyes that 
held his without wavering, witliout judgement. 

'You must liavc loved her very much,* .she said quietly, 

*1 did. U was a long time ago.* 

‘Not long enough, apparently. You c,illcd me roni. Was that 
her name?' 

'No,* 

'Pm glad, 1 would not wish to be mistaken for someone else.* 
‘You made that clear. It won't happen again/ 

Antonia wn.s silent, remaining motionless in the doorway, her 
eyes still without judgement. When she spoke, it was a qwestiom 
*Why do you refuse yourself?* 
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webs of diamonds and strings of pearls ’ fell , from elongated 
tlirdats, and all too often from too many chins. Slender cavalierly 
dashing in their scarlet cummerbunds and greying temples, 
co-existed with squat, bold men .who had cigars, and more 
power than their appearances might signify. Music was provided 
by no less than four orchestras, ranging in size from six to twenty 
instruments, playing everything from' the stately strains of 
Monteverdi to the frenzied beat of the disco. Villa d’Este belonged 
io \hc belli Romani, ' 

Of all the beautiful people, one of the most striking, was 
Antonia - Toni. (It was Toni now by dual decree arrived at in 
the comfort of the bed.) No jewels adorned her neck or Avrists; 
somehow they would have been impediments , to ,the'-smooth, 
bronzed skin set off by the simple gown of white and. gold. 
The facial swellings had receded, as the doctor said ‘they would. 
She wore no sunglasses now, her wide brown eyes reflecting the 
light. She was as lovely as any part of her surrounding, lovelier 
than most of her would-be equals, for her beauty was under- 
stated, and grew with each second of observation in the beholder’s 
eyes. ' 

For convenience, Toni was introduced quite simply as (be 
rather mysterious Mr Pastor’s friend from Lake Como. Certain:; 
parts of the lake were known to be retreats for the expensive/ 
jren of the Mediterranean. Crispi had done his job well; he 
•H provided just enough information to intrigue a number of 
guests. Those who might wish to learn the most about the quiet 
Mr Pastor were told the least, while others too engrossed with 
themselves to care about Pastor were told more, so they could 
relate what they had learned as gossip, which was their major 
industry. ^ * 

Those men whose concerns were; more, directly - even ex- 
clusively - financial, were prone to take- fii&. elbow and inquire 
softly about the projected status of the dollar or the* stability of^: 
investments in London, San Francisco and Buenos Aires. With-^; 
such inquisitors, Scofield inclined his head briefly at some 
suggestions and shook it with a single motion at others. Eye- ^ 
brows were raised - unobtrusively. Information had been ' 
imparted, although Bray had no idea what it was. 

After one such encounter with a particularly insistent ques- . 
tioner he took Toni’s arm and they walked through- a massive -j 
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Crispi rd look you up.' We arrived here Jess than ah hour ago 
and it’s been a little hectic. I would have recognized you, naturally, 
but I’m surprised you knew me.’ 

Scozzi laughed, displaying teeth so white and. so: perfectly 
formed they could not possibly have come with the original 
machine. ‘Crispi is, indeed, delightful, but I’m afraid a bit of a 
rascal.. He was rapturous over la bella signbrma.\ .The count 
inclined his head to Antonia. *I see her, I find you. As always, 
Crispi’s taste is impeccable.’ 

‘Excuse me.’ Scofield touched Toni’s forearm. ‘Count Scozzi, 
my friend, Antonia . . . from Lake Como.’ The. first name and 
the lake said it all; the count took her hand and raised it to his 
lips. • 

‘An adorable creature. Rome must see more of you.’ 

. ‘You’re too kind, Excellency,’ said Antonia7 as if bom to 
attend the Fej-Za . 

‘Truthfully, Mr Pastor,’ continued Scozzi, Tve been told 
that many of my more bothersome friends have been annoying 
you \yith questions. I apologize for them,’ 

‘No need. to. I’m afraid Crispi’s descriptions included more 
mundane matters.’ Bray smiled with disarming humility.' ‘When 
people learn what I do, they ask questions. I’m used to it.’ 

K ‘You’re very understanding.’ 

‘It’s not hard to be. I just wish I were as knowledgeable as so 
y think I am. -Usually I simply try to implement decisions 
taken before I got there.’ 

‘But, in those decisions,’ said the count, ‘there is knowledge,- is 
there not?’ • ' 

. ‘I hope so. Otherwise an awful lot bf money’s being thro\vn 
away.’ ’ *" • 

‘Blown away with the desert winds, as it were,’ clarified Sco^i. 
‘Why do I think we actually have met before, Mr Pastor?’ 

The sudden question had been considered by Scofield; it was 
always a possibility and he was prepared for it. ‘If we had I think 
I’d remember; but it might have been the American embassy. 
Those parties were never as grand as this, but just as crowded.’ 

‘Then you are a fixture on Embassy Row?’ 

‘Hardly a fixture, but sometimes a last-minute guest.’ Bray 
smiled,- self-deprecafingly. ‘It seems there are times when my 
countrymen are as interested in asking me questions as your- 
friends here in Tivoli,’ 



v/hliinLt to , - . ‘‘talk for a bit**, I believe you ^ikV 
Scofield drank the last of his charepngne, spcakinir as he looS 
the glass from his lips. *Do you think we might go outside for a 
minute or iv/o? J have a confidential message for you from a 
client on ~ let’s say, the Aratjian Gulf. It’s v/liy I’m here tonight/ 
Scoz/j’s c>'cs clouded, ’A message for me? Naturally, as most oi 
Rome and Torino, I’ve met casually vrith a number of genllcmcc 
from the area, but none J can recall by name. But, of coutre, 
v/c^Il take a stroll. You intrigue me.’ Tlie count started forv.'ard, 
but Bray slopped him with a gesture. 

T’d rather v/c weren’t seen going out together. Tell me v/hcre 
you’ll lye and I’ll show’ up in twenty minutes.’ ‘ . 

*Hov/ extraordinary! Very well.’ Tlic Italian paused. Tppo- 
lilo's Fountain, do you knov/ it?’ 

‘I’ll find it.’ 

Tl’s quite a distance. Tlicre shouldn’t be anyone aroUnd.’ 
‘That’s fine. Twenty minutes.^ Scofield nodded, lloth turned 
and walked away, through the crov/ds, in opposite directions. 

Tlicrc svcrc no floodlights at the fountain, nor sounds of disturb- 
ance as a man crawled around the rocks and WTilkcd silently 
throuiJi the foliage. Bray v/as taking no chances that Scozzi had 
•'Stationed aides in the vicinity. If he had, Scofield would have 
.it a message to the Italian, naming a second, immediate 
•dezvous. 

llicy w'crc alone - or v/ould be in a matter of minutes. The 
count was strolling down the path towards the fountain. Bray 
doubled back through a w'ccd-fillcd garden, emerging on the path 
.fifty feet behind Scozzi. He cleared his throat the moment 
Scozzi reached the waist-high >vali of the. fountain’s pool. The 
count turned; there was just enough light from the terraces above 
for each to see the other. Scofield was bothered by Jhc ..-darkness. 
Scozzi could have chosen any number of place^f rfrorc convenient, 
less filled with shadows. Bray did not like shadows. 

‘Was it necessary to come dowm this far?’ he asked. ‘I w'anted 
to see you alone, but I hadn’t figured on walking half-way back 
to Rome/ 

’ ‘Nor had 1, Mr Pastor, until you made the statement that you 
did not care to have us seen leaving together. It brought to my 
mind the obvious. It is, perhaps, not to my advantage to be seen 
talking in private with you. You arc a broker for the sheiks/ 



‘You're a count; so l']! bend the rules a bit. Let's say there’s a 
prince living in a sizable country, a sheikdom, really, on the 
Gulf. His uncle, the king, is from another era; he's old and 
senile but his word is Jaw, just as it was when he led a Bedouin 
tribe in the desert. He’s squandering millions with bad invest- 
ments, depleting the sheikdom’s resources, taking too much out 
of the ground too quickly. This hypothetical prince would like 
him removed. For everyone’s good. He appeals to the council 
througli the son of Alberto Scozzi, named for. the Corsican 
padrone, Guillaume . . . That’s the message. Now I’d like to speak 
for myself.’ 

, ‘Who are you?’ interrupted the Italian, his eyes now wide. 
‘Who sent you?’ 


Let me finish,’ said Bray quickly. He had to get past the 
initial jolt, jump to a second plateau. *As an .observer of this . . * 
-hypothetical equation, I can tell you it’s reached a crisis. There 
isn t a day to lose, prince needs an answer and, frankly, if I 
bring it to him, FII be a much richer man for it. You, of course, 
can name the council’s price. And I can tell you that . . . fifty 
million, American, is not out of the question ’ 

‘Fifty mildon.* ; 


^cond plateau was reached. Even for a man- 
I'c ui amo cozzi, the amount was 'staggering. His arrogant 

? "-tun agaTn “ was the moraenf to complicate, 


, 's conditional, of course. It's a maximum figure that 

-t' dcliverv eliminating subsequent contacts, 

me o?d It won’t be easy. 

donThave In ‘hen, I 

as SabS^dnA p^'''' related to Hassan ibn 

as habbah, do 1 ? From what I gather the Corsican drew on him 

suggests a programmed 


whispered Scozzi. ‘Who are you, Pastor? Is the 
name intended to mean something to me? Pastor? Priest!' Axe 
you a high pnest sent to test me?’ The Italian’s voice rose sfri- 
dently. ‘Ypu talk of things buried in the past. How dare yoiiT 
1 m talking about fifty million American dollars. And don't 
fell -me -.or my client - about things buried. His father was 
buned with his throat slit from chin to collar bone by 'a maniac 


sent by the council. Check your records, if you keep theni; you’ll 
find it. My client wants his own back again and he’s willing to 
pay roughly fifty times what his lather’s brother paid.’ Bray 
stopped for a moment and shook his head in disapproval and 
sudden frustration. Tlus is aazy! I told him for less than half 
the amount I could buy him a Icgitiinate revolution, sanctioned 
by the United Nations. But he wants it r/iir way. With you. And I 
think I know why. He said something to me; 1 don’t know if it's 
part of his message but I’ll deliver it anjvv’ay. He said, •‘The way 
of the Matarcse is the only way. They’ll see my faith.” He wants 
to join you.’ 

GuiUamo Scozzi recoiled; his legs were pressed against the 
wall of the fountain, his arms rigidly at his side, ‘What right 
have you to say these things to me ? You are insane, a madman! 
I don’t know what you're talking about.' 

‘Really? Then we’ve got the wrong man. Well find the right 
one; I’ll find him. We ww giV'en the words; we know the 
response.’ 

‘What words?’ 

‘Perrp noslro . , .* Scofield let his voice trail off, his cj-cs 
riveted on Scozzi's lips in the dim light. 

Involuntarily, the lips parted. The Italian was about to utter 
the third word, complete the phrase that had Ih'ed for scicnty 
years in the remote hills of Porto Vecchio. Gulllamo Scozzi was 
about to say , . . drculo. 

He did not. Instead, he whispered again, shock replaced by a 
concern so deeply felt he could barely be beard. ‘My Godl You 
cannot . . • you mtat not! Where have you come from? What 
have you bera told’^ 

‘Just enough to know I’^e found the right man. One of them, 
at any rate. Do we; deal T 

- ‘Do not presume, htr Pastor' Or wbates'Cr your pzrac tt* 
There was fury now in the Italian’s vox®. 

‘Pastor'll do. All right, Pstr got my answer. You pass. HI tell 
my client* Bray turned. 

'Fermator 

‘PercM ? Che cmisaT ScoSsld spoke tner his ibouJdar without 
moving. 

‘Your Italian is \Ky rjuki, very gnerd.* 

*$0 are sesera] other languages. It helps y»ben you trard a lot 
I trawd a lot Wlat do you s*^j5i7’ ^ 


‘You will stay here until I say you may leave.’ . 

‘Really?’ said Scofield, turning to face Scozzi again. ‘What’s 
he point ? I’ve got my answer.’ 

‘You’ll do as I tell you. I have only to raise my voice and an 
lide will be beside you, blocking any departure you may consider.’ 

Bray tried to understand. This powerful consigUere could deny 
everything - he had, after all, said nothing - and have a strange 
American followed. Or he could call for help; or he might simply^ 
valk away himself and send armed men to find him. He could 
io any of these things - he was part of the Matarese; the ad- 
rnission was in his eyes - but he chose to do none of them. 

Then Scofield thou^t he did understand. GuiUamo Scozzi, 
the quick-thinking industrial pirate with the Borgia mentality, 
was not sure what he should do. He was caught in a dilemma 
that had suddenly overwhelmed him. It had all happened too 
fast, he was not prepared to make a decision. So he made 
none. 

Whkh meant that there was someone else - someone nearby, 
accessible - who could. 

Someone at Villa d’Este that ni^t. 

‘Does this mean that you’re reconsidering?’ asked Bray. 

; ‘It means no thing V . — * 

; : Then why should I stay? I don’t think you should give orders ■ 
; I’m not one of your Praetorians. We don’t deal; it’s as 
e as that.’ . 

t is not that simple!’ Scozzi’s voice rose again, fear more 
pronounced than anger now. 

‘I say it is, and I say the hell with it,’ said- Scofield,, turning 
again. It was important that the Italian summon his unseen guard. 
Very important. 

Scozzi did so. 

Bray hear racing feet on the dark path; .in seconr’s n bfoad- 
shouidered, stocky man in evenibg cloUies came rur . of 
the shadows. 



trouser pocket, his Browninn strapped to his chast beneath his 
tuxedo. He walked througli the French doors into a crowded 
room; it ^^as tiic ‘courtyard’ devoted anachronistically to (he 
crashing sounds of the disco beat. Revolving mirrored globes of 
coloured lights hung from the ceiling, spinning cnuJIy as dancers 
wciivcd and jolted their bodies, their faces set in rigid expressioas, 
lost in the beat and grass and alcohol. 

This was the nearest room to the most direct 5cl of steps 
from the terrace closest to the path from Ippolito’s Fountain. 
In Scoz 7 J\s vStatc of mind it had to he the one he entered first; 
there were two cnirancCsS. Wliich had he taken? 

Tlicrc wsis a break in the movement on the dance floor, and 
Bray had his a^s^vcr. Tlicrc w'ns a heavy door in the wall behind a 
long buffet table. Two men were ntshing towards it; they had 
been summoned; an alarm had been raised, 

Scofield made his w‘ay to the door, excusing himself around 
the rim of frcnz.icd bodic^*, and .slowly pushed it open, his hand 
on the Browning under his jacket. Beyond was a narrow vvind- 
ing staircase of thick reddish stone; he could hear footsteps 
above. 

Tlicrc .were other sounds as well. Men u’crc shouting, tW'O 
voices raised in counterpoint, one stronger, calmer, tiic other 
on the verge of hysteria. The latter voice wtis Count Guillamo 
:Sco7zVs, 

ray started up the steps, pressing his back against the 
• Browming held at his side. Around the first airvc was a 
oor, but the voices did not come from within it; they were 
farther up, beyond a second door, diagonally above on a second 
landing, Scozzi w*as screaming now** Scofield was close enough to 
hear the words clearly, 

‘He spoke of (he Brif^adeSj and - oh, my Godl - of the shrphcrdl 
Of the Corsican] He knows] Mother of Christ, he 
^Silence! He probes, he docs not know. We were (old he 
might do so; the old man telephoned about him, and he had 
certain facts. More than we’d assumed, and that is troublesome, 
I grant you.’ 

^Troublesome ?li\ chaos] A word, a hint, a breath, and I could 
be ruined] Evcr>*\vhcrcr 

‘You?’ said the stronger voice contemptuously. ‘You arc 
nothing, Guillamo I You arc only what \\*c tell you you arc 
Remember Uiat . , . You walked ‘away, of course. You gave 
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likely, reveal an identity to save it. He turned to the wall, hii 
hands on the rim of a chair, a cavalicro with too much wine ii 
him. 

The heavy door burst open and the first of the two killer 
raced out, his companion close behind him, but still behin< 
him. The first man headed for the French doors and the steps t( 
the terrace below; the second started around the edge of thi 
dance floor towards the far archway. 

Scofield leaped forv^'ard, twisting his body in a scries o 
contortions as though he were a lone dancer gone wild with th( 
percussive sounds of the rock music; he \vas not the only pictun 
of drunkenness; there were more than a few on the crowde< 
dance floor. He reached the second man and threw his am 
over a shoulder, clamping his hand on the holster beneath thi 
jacket, immobilizing the weapon inside it by gripping the handli 
through the cloth, forcing the barrel into the man’s chest. Thi 
Italian struggled; it was useless and in seconds he knew it. Bra; 
surged his right hand along the edge of the man’s waist and.duj 
his fingers into the base of the rib cage, yanking back with sucl 
force that the man screamed. 

The scream went unnoticed for there were screams everywhere 
and deafening music and revolving lights that blinded oni 
L^inoment, leaving residues of white the next. Scofield pulled th' 
an back to the row of chairs against the wall and spun hin 
und, forcing him down into the one at the end nearest th 
avy door. He plunged his fingers into the Italian’s throat, hi 
eft hand now under the jacket, his fingers inching towards th 
trigger, the barrel still jammed into the man’s flesh. He put hi 
lips next to the killer’s ear. 

‘The man upstairs! Who is hel Tell me, or your own guj 
will blow your lungs out! The shot won’t even be heard in here 
Who w he?’ 

*Nor The man .tried to arch out Of the chair; Bray sunk hi 
knee cap into the rising groin, his fingers choking the windpipe 
He pressed both; pain without release or relief. ' ' 

T warn you and it’s final! Who is he?'" 

Saliva poured out of the man’s mouth, his eyes two circles o 
red webs, his chest heaving in surrender. He abandoned hi 
cause, and he expelled the name in a strained whisper. 
^FaraviemL^ 

Bray viced a last clamp on the killer’s Avindpipe; the air t( 
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through the tcrmccf? to the riglu and back inside through the 
hall to the parking , * / 

Screams erupted from inside. Men were shouting, women 
shrieking, and within seconds figtircs In \n.rious stages of drunken- 
ness surged out of doors, colliding with each other, Tlicrc was 
a sudden chaos inside and the panicked words were clear, 

Onuddio! 

Terrorist a 

Tiie body of Count Guillamo Scozzi had been found, , 

Bray and Antonia raced dowm to the first level of terrace, 
and began ninning by the wall filled with ornate boxes of plants. 
At the end of the enclosure there was a narrow opening into 
the next. Scofield held her hand and pulled her through, 

*Fcrmata! You stay !’ 

The shout came from above; the first man who had rushed 
out of the door only minutes before, stood on the stone steps, 
a w*capon in his hand. Bray slammed his shoulder into Antonia, 
sending her crashing into the wall. He dived to his riglu on 
the concrete, rolled to his left, and yanked the Browning from 
his holster, Tlic man’s shots exploded the ancient stone above 
Scofield; Bray aimed from his back, his sliouldcrs olT Uic pave- 
^ment, his right hand steadied by Jtis left. He fired -tuicc; the 

‘Prir fell forward, tumbling down the steps, 

Jue gunshots accelerated the chaos; screams of terror filled 

.V, elegant terraces of the Villa d’Eslc as the panicked crowds 
of rev'cliers raced cvcr>'whcrc, Bray reached Antonia; she was 
crouching by the wall. 

‘Arc you all right?’ 

*J’m alive.’ 

’Come on!’ 

They found a break in the \\*a!l where a trough carried a 
rushing stream of water to a pool below. They stepped through 
and ran down the side of the man-made rivulet to the first 
path, an alleyway, bordered on both sides .by what appeared 
to be hundreds of stonc'statucs spewing ares’ of water in unison. 
The floodlights Altered ’through the trees; the scene was eerily 
peaceful, juxtaposed to but riot affected by the stampeding chaos 
frorri the terraces above. 

’Straight tliroughl’ said Scofield. ‘At the end there’s a water- 
fall and another staircase. It’ll get us back up there.* 







work out the procedures and get you a place to stay.’ 

‘Where will you go?’ 

‘London. We know about Paravicini now; he’s the Sco: 
factor. London’s next,’ 

‘Whythcre?’ 

‘Paravicini said Turin was' to cable “the eagles, the ca 
With what your grandmother told us in Corsica, that co 
isn’t hard to figure out. One, eagle is ray country, the otl 
Taleniekov’s.’ 

‘It doesn’t follow,’ disagreed Antonia. ‘Russia is the bear.’ 

‘Not in this case, Tlie Russian bear is Bolshevik, the Russi 
eagle, Czarist. The third guest at Villa Mataresc in April ninetc 
eleven was a man named Voroshin. Prince Andrei Vorosh 
From St Petersburg. That’s Leningrad now, Talcniekov’s 
his way there.’ . 

‘And the “cal’’ ?’ 

‘The British lion. The second guest, Sir John WaverlyJ 
descendant, David Waverly, is England’s Foreign Secretary.’ 

. ‘A very high position.’ 

‘Too high, too visible. It doesn’t make sense for him to 
involved, either. Any more than the man in Washington, 
senator who will probably be President next year. 'And bccai 
^,esn’t make sense, it scares the hell out of me.’ Scofii 
*ed her hand, and reached for the ignition. ‘We’re getti 
. Whatever there is to be found under the two cag 
the cat may be harder to dig out, but it’s there. Paravic 
made that clear.. He said the “burials” had to be “absoluti 
He meant that ail the connections had to be re-examined* i 
farther out of teach.’" - 

*You;iI be in a great deal of danger.’ She touched his a 
acain.- 
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Talcnickov walked lo the middle of the block on Helsinki’s 
. Itu Kaivopuisto, noting the liglits of the American Embassy 
down' the street. Tlie sight of the building was appropriate; he 
had been thinking of Beowulf Agate olT and on for most of tin 
day. 

. it had taken him most of the day to absorb tlic news ir 
Scofield’s cable. The words themselves were innocuous, a sales 
•an’s report to an executive of a home office regarding Jtaliar 
ports of Finnish crystal, but the new information was startling 
. d complex. Scofield had made extraordinary progress in i 
very short time. 

He had found the first connection; it was a Scozzi - lh( 
first name on the guest list of Guillaume de Matarese - anc 
tlie man was dead, killed by those who controlled him. There- 
fore, the American’s assumption in Corsica that the memben 
of the Matarese council were not bom but scicctcdv.provcc 
accurate. The Matarese had been taken over, a mixture o 
descendants and usurpers, it was consistent with the dyinj 
words of Alcksie Krupsky in Moscow. ’ 

■ The Matarese was dormant for years. No one could moke 
contact. Then it came backy but it was not the same. Killings , . . 
without clients, 'senseless biitcheiy without a pattern . . . govern' 
ments paralysed. 

This was, indeed, a new Matarese and infinitely more deadlj 
than a cult of fanatics dedicated to paid political assassinatioa 
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Polish border. He was in his early fifties - the face confirmed 
that - considered a sound if uninspired professional, someone 
who did his work quietly, by rote-efficiency, but with little 
else. Through seniority he has risen in the KGB, but his lack of 
initiative had dclcgiitcd him to a post in Vyborg, 

The Americans had made a perceptive choice in his recruit- 
ment, Here was^a man doomed to insignificance by his own 
insignificance, yet pri\y to ciphers and schedules because of 
accumulated rank, A sccond-in-command at Vyborg knew the 
end of a rather inglorious road had been reached. Resentments 
could be played upon; promises of a richer life were powerful 
inducements. He could always be shot crossing llic ice on a 
final trip to, Vainikkala. No one would miss him, a minor 
success for the Americans, a minor embarrassment to the KGB, 
But all that was changed now. Pyotr Malclkin was about to 
become a very important person. He himself would know it 
the instant Vasili walked up to the window, for if the traitor's 
face was vaguely familiar to Talenickov, the 'dcfcctorV would 
be completely laiown to Maletkin. Every KGB station in the 
, world was after Vasili Vasilicvich Talenickov. 

• Sheltered by the bank of snow he crept back some twenty 
metres behind the automobile, then walked out on the road, 
lalctkin was either deep in thought or half asleep; he gaw 
indication ' that he saw nnyonc, no turn of the head, no 
ushing out of the cigarette. -It was not until Vasili was within 
ten feet of the window that .the traitor jerked his shoulders 
around, his face turned to the glass. Talenickov angled his 
head away as if checking the road behind him as he walked; 
he did not want his face seen until the window was rolled doua: 
it would interfere with what he had in mind. He stood directly 
by the door, his head hidden above the roof. 

He heard the cranking of the handle, felt the brief swell of 
heat from inside the car.'As he expected, the beam of a flashlight 
shot out from .the seat; he bent over and showed his face, the 
Gra^-Burya shoved through the open window. 

‘Good- morning, Comrade Maletkin. It* is Maletkin, isn’t 
it?' ' 

^My Godl Your 

With his left hand, Talenickov reached in and held the flash- 
light, turning it slowly away, no urgency in the act, ‘Don’t 
upset yourself,’ he said. ‘We have something in common' now, 







This is said Malctkin. ‘Wc arc dead men/ 

‘Not for a while. We have , business in Leningrad/ 

It was noon, when they drove over, the Kirov Bridge, past the 
summer gardens wrapped in burlap, and south to the enormous 
boulevard that was the Nevshy Prospekt. Talcnickov fell silent 
as he looked out die window at the monuments of , grandeur 
that VfCTC Leningrad. Tlie blood of millions had been sacrificed 
to turn the freezing mud and marshland of tlic Neva River into 
Peter’s wlndow-on-Europc. 

They reached the end of the Prospekt imder t!ic gleaming 
spire of the Admiralty Building and turned into the Quay. 
Tlicre along the banks, of the river stood the Winter Palace; 
its ctfcct on Vasili wns the same as it had always been. It made 
him think about the Russia that once had been and ended here 
when the cruiser Aurora steamed' up the Neva and fired its 
cannons into the seat of the false provisional government of 
Kerensky, si^ifying the emergence of the new Soviet. The 
True Russia, 

There was no time for such reflections, nor was this the 
Leningrad he would roam for the next several days - although, 
ironically, it was this Leningrad, that Russia, tliat brouglit him 
here. Prince Andrei Voroshin had been part of both. 

S'Drive over the Anichkov Bridge -and turn left,’ he said. 

into the old housing development district. I’ll tell you 
liw* to stop/ * . 

‘What’s down there?’ asked Maletkin, his apprehension grow- 
ing ivith each block, each bridge they crossed as they travelled 
into the heart of the city. 

Tm surprised you don’t know; you should. A string of 
illc^l boarding houses, and equally illegal cheap hotels that 
seem to have a collectively revisionist attitude regarding, official 
papers/" , 

LeningradT ' 

‘You don^t/know^ do you?’ said T^eniekov. ‘And no one 
ever told you. You were overlooked, comrade. When 1 tvas 
stationed in Riga, those of us who were area leaders frequently 
came up here and used the district for conferences we wished 
to keep secret, the ones that concOTied oxir own people through- 
out the sector. It’s where I first heard your name, I believe.’ 
‘Me? I was brought up?’ 
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You can race away to KGB headquarters - it’s on the Ligovsky 
Prospekt, incidentally - and turn nie in; that will lead to a 
chain of revelations which will result in your execution. Or 
you can wait for me, do as I ask you to do, and yon will have 
bought yourself the identity of someone who can bring you 
present and future rewards.. You’ll have your hook in a very 
important man.’ * , . . 

Then I don’t really have a choice, do I?’ said Maletkin. Til* 
be here.’ The traitor grinned; he perspired on his chin 'and his 
teeth were yellow. 

Taleniekov approached the stone steps of the building; it 
was a three-storey structure with twenty to thirty fiats, -many 
crowded, but not hers, Lodzia Kronescha had her ov/n apart- 
ment; that decision had been made by the KGB five years ago. 

.. With the exception of 'a brief weekend conference fourteen 
months ago in Moscow, he had not seen her since Riga. During 
the conference they had spent one night together - the first 
night - but had decided not to meet subsequently, for profes- 
sional reasons. The ‘brilliant Taleniekov’ had been showing 
signs of strain, his oddly intemperate behaviour annoying to 
many .people - and too many people had been talking about it, 
whispering about it. Him. It was best they sever all associations' 
outside the conference rooms. For in spite of total clearance, 
'was still being watched. He was not the sort of man she- 
Id be seen with; he had told her thht, insisted upon it. , ' 
ive years ago Lodzia 'Kronescha had been in trouble; some 
aid it, was serious enough to remove her from her post in 
Leningrad. Others disagreed, claiming her lapses of judgement 
were due to a, temporary siege of depression brought on by 
family problems. Besides, she was extremely efiective in her 
work; whom would they get to replace her during those times 
of OTsis ? Lodzia was a highly qualified mathematician, a doctoral 
graduate, from Moscow University, and trained in the Lenin 
Institute, She was among the most knowledgeable computer 
programmers in the field. - - 

So she was kept .pn and given the proper warnings regarding 
her responsibility to the state — which had made her education 
possible. ' 3he -was relegated to mght operations. Computer 
Division, KGB-^ningrad, Ligovsky Brospekt. That was five 
years ago; she would remain there for at least another two. , 
Lodzia’s ‘crimes’ might have been dismissed as professional 
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‘Also it’s freezing outside, hardly the season for a summer dress. 
‘I knew you’d notice that: Most men don’t, but you would.’ 
He held her shoulders,, speaking rapidly. ‘J’vc brought yoi 
terrible trouble. I’m sorry. I’ll leave immediately. Tear you 
clothes, say you tried to stop me. I’ll break into a flat upstair 
and , . 

‘Vasili, Hsien to mei That man’s not one of us. He’s no 
KGB.’ 

Taicniekov turned towards the man on the floor. He wa 
regaining consciousness slowly, trying to rise and orient himsel 
at the same time. ‘Are you sure?’ 

‘Very. To begin with he’s an Englishman, his Russian shout: 
with it. When he mentioned your name I pretended to be shocked 
angry that our people would think me capable of harbourinf 
a fugitive .... I said I wanted to telephone my superior. H( 
refused to let me. He said, “We have all we want from you.’ 
Those were his exact words.’ 

Vasili looked at her. ‘Would you have called your superior?’ 
‘I’m not sure,’ replied Lodzia, her hazel-grccn eyes steady 
on his. T suppose it would have depended on what he said. It’j 
very diflScult for me to believe you’re what they say you are.’ 
‘I’m not. On the other hand, you must protect yourself.’ 

‘1 was hoping it wouldn’t come to tbat.’ 

'•/Thank you . . . old friend.’ Taleniekov turned back to th< 
- on the floor and started towards him. 

He saw it. He was too late! 

Vasili lunged, diving at the figure by the chair, his handi 
ripping at the man’s mouth, pulling it apart, his knee hammerini 
the stomach, jamming it up into the rib cage, trying to induce 
/omit. 

\The acrid odour of almonds. Potassium cyanide. A massive 
lose. Oblivion in seconds, death in minutes. 

The cold blue English eyes beneath him were wide and deal 
A'ith satisfaction. The Matarese had escaped. 
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of - and left me free with them. I spent weeks, months poring 
over them, trying to understand. It was there that the , . . “greaf 
raleniekov’’ . . . learned the most valuable lesson of all: How 
to see things as the enemy sees them, how. to be able to think 
like him. That is the keystone of every success Fve ever had. My 
old friend made it possible.’ 

‘And you must reach him now?’ 

‘Yes. He’s lived all his life here' in Leningrad. When he was' 
bom it was St Petersburg; when a yoimg man, Petrqgrad. He’s 
seen it all happen and he’s sundved. If anyone can help me, he 
can.’ ' . . 

‘What are you looking for? I think I have a right To know.’ 

‘Of course you do, but it’s a name you must forget. At least, 
never mention it. T. need information about a family named 
Voroshin.’ ' 

‘A family? From Leningrad?’ 

‘Yes.’ ’ * ^ 

Lodzia shook her head in exasperation. ‘Sometimes I think the 
great Taleniekov is a great fool 1 1 can nm the name through oiir 
computers!’ 

.‘The minute you did,. you’d. be marked - for all purposes, 
'dead. That man on the floor has accomplices everywhere.’ He 
turned and walked back to the body, kneeling down to continue 
his examination of the corpse, ‘Besides, you’d find nothing; it’s 
many years ago, too many changes of regimes and emphases. 

any .ehtty, or entries, had ever been made, I doubt they’d 

there now. The irony is that if there was something in the 
aata banks, it would probably mean the Voroshin family is no 
longer involved.’ 

‘Involved with whaU Vasili ?’ 

. He did .not answer immediately, for he had turned the nude 
body^over and saw it. A small discoloration of the skin on the 
lower mid-section of the chest, around the area of the heart, 
barely seen through the matted hair. It was tiny, no niore than 
half an inch' in diameter - and it was a diameter,, for the bluish- 
purple mark a circle. At first glance it appeared to be a 
birthmark, a perfectly natural phenomenon, in no way super- 
imposed on the flesh. But it was not natural; it was placed 
there by a very experienced needle. Old Krupsky had said the 
words as he lay dying:. ^ man was caught^ a blemish oh his chest, 
o soldier of the Matarese. 
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who had testified for (he old gentleman in 1954 wanled lo n>ecl 
with him privately. Tliat student, this friend, could not be 
seen in public; he u*as in trouble nnd needed help. 

There was to be no doubt ns to the identity of that student, 
nor of the danger in which he found himself. TIic old mac 
had to be jolted, frightened, concern for a oncc-dcar youni 
friend brought to the surface. He had to communicate his alarnii 
to any who might be watching him closely - the arrangement* 
for the meeting just complicated enough to confuse an ole 
man’s mind. For in the scholar’s confusion add fear would be 
found tentative movements, bewildered starts and stops, first if 
one direction, then in another, sudden turns and ahnipt to 
vcrsals, decisions made and instantly rejected. In these dreunv 
stances, whoever followed the old man would ix? revealed; foi 
whatc\*cr moves the scholar made, (he one following would have 
to make. They would not be natural. 

Lodzia would instruct the old man to leave the cnormoia 
library complex by the soutli-wcst exit at ten minutes to sh 
tliat evening; the streets would be dark and no snow was ex- 
pected. He would be told to walk a number of bIock.s one way 
'\thcn another. If no contact was made, he was to return to tin 
library', and wait; if it were at all possible, his friend fron 
long ago would try to get tlicrc.-' However, there were nc 
-^arantccs. ^ ’ 

• 'Placed in this situation of stress, the numbers alone w'oulc 
to confuse the scholar, for Lodzia was to abruptly tcrrainati 
telephone call without repealing them. Vasili would tala 
.care of the rest, a traitor named Maietkin serving as an unknow 
ing accomplice. 

'What will you do after you see the old man?’ asked Lodzia. 

‘That dependsCon what he tells me, or what I am Icam fron 
the man who follows him.’ 

‘\VIicro will you stay? Will I see you?* 

Vasili stood up. ‘It could be dangerous for you if I come bad 
here.’ . 

Tm willing to risk that.’ 

,T’m not \yilling to let- you: Besides, you tvork until morning.’ 

T can go in early, and get oflf at midnight. Tilings are mud 
more relaxed than when you ivcre last in Leningrad, \Vc trad 
hours JGrcqucntly, and I am completely rehabilitated,’ 

‘Someone will ask you why.’ 



An old man bundled up in an overcoat and a black fur hal 
walked out of the entrance, vapour from his breath meeting 
the -cold air. He stood for a moment on the steps, looking 
around as if trying to decide which archway to take into the 
street. His short beard was white, what could be seen of Ins 
face was filled with wrinkles and tired, pale flesh. Pic started 
down the marble stairs cautiously, holding onto the railing. He, 
reached the concrete courtyard and walked towards the nearest 
arch on his right. 

Talcnickov studied the stream of people that came out through 
the glass doors after the old curator. Tlicy seemed to be in 
groups of twos and threCvS; he looked for a single man whoso 
eyes strayed to the courtyard below. None did and Vasili was 
disturbed. ‘ Had he been wrong? It did not seem likely, yet 
there was no single man Talcnickov could pick out of the 
crowds whose focus was on Mikovsky, now lmlf*\vay across the 
courtyard. When , the scholar reached the street, there .was no 
point in waiting any longer; he had been wrong. The Matarese 
had not found his friend, 

A woman. He was not wrong; It was a wo/nan, A lone woman 
broke away from the crowd and hurried down the steps, her 
eyes on the old man. How plausible, thought Vasili. A single 
woman remaining for hours alone in a library would draw far 
Jess attention than a man. Among its dlitc soldiers, the Matarese 

i wonien. 

H was not -sure why it surprised him - some of the best 
in the Soviet KGB and the American Consular Operations 
were womeh, but their duties rarely included violence. That's 
what startled him now. The woman following old Mikovsky was 
trailing the curator only to find him'. Violence was intrinsic to 
tliat assignment, 

• ‘That woman,’ he said to Malctkin. ‘The one in the htovm 
overcoat and the visored cap. She’s the informer. We’ve got to 
stop hei* from making contact.’ 

* A woman T , ' 

‘She is capable of a variety of thingf-*" which you, are not, 
comrade. Come along now, we must be careful. She won^t 
approach him right away; she’ll wait for tlie most opportune 
moment and so^ust we. We’ve got to separate her, take her 
when she’s far enough away from him sO he can’t identify her 
if there’s any noise.’ * ~ . 
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Jcft brcasl was massive, (issue and intestines cloggin^j the opening 
He probed (he ilcsli around (he svound; the light \vas too dim 
He took out his cigarette lighter. * 

He snapped it, stretching the bloody skin l>cncaUl 'tlie brcasl 
holding thcliglu inches above it; the flanrie danced in the tvintl 
‘For God’s sake, hurryV Malctkin stood several feet aw'ay, hi 
voice a panicked whisper. ‘Wiat arc you doing?’ 

Talcniekov did not reply, Tastcad, he moved his fingers aroup' 
tlic flesh, wiping away (he blood (o sec more clairly. 

He found it. In (he crease beneath the left breast, angle 
towards the centre of the chest, A ‘jagged circle of blue sui 
rounded by white skin streaked Avith red. A blemish that was n 
blemish at all, but the mark of an incredible army. 

The Matarcse circle. 








‘Why would you? Tlicrc were hundreds here in Leningrad 
alone. Why the Voroshins?* , 

‘Iliey were not easily forgotten for many reasons. It was not 
often that the czars of Russia called their own Jcind thieves 
and pirates and sought to 'destroy them. The Vofoshin family 
was notorious. The prince’s father and grandfather dealt in 
the Chinese and African slave trades, from the Indian Ocean 
to the American South; they manipulated the Imperial banks, 
forcing merchant ^fleets and companies into bankhiplcics and 
absorbing them. It is said that when Nicholas secretly ordered 
Prince Andrei Voroshin from, the palace court, he proclaimed: 
“Should our Russia fall prey to maniacs, it will be because of 
men like you. You drive them to our throats.” That was a 
number of years before the revolution.’ 

‘You say “secretly ordered” hirin. Why secretly?’ 

‘It .was not a time to expose dissent among the aristocrats. 
Their enemies would have used it to justify the cries of national 
crisis. The revolution was in foment decades before the event. 
Nicholas understood; hb knew it was happening.’ 

. . ‘Did Voroshin have sons?’ ■ 

‘I don’t know^but I would presume so - one way or the other. 

. He had many tnistresscs.’ 

about tlic family itself?’ 

.gain I have no specific knowledge, but I assume' they 
As you’re aware the tribunals were usually lenient 
. s women and children were concerned. Thousands vxre 
allowed to flee; only the most frantic wanted that blood on their 
hands. But I don’t believe the Voroshins were allowed to. 

- Actually, I’m guite sure of it, but I don’t know specifically.’ 

‘I need speeme knowledge.’ 

‘I understand thtU, and in my judgement you have it. At least 
enough, to,. refute theory involving Vorosliin and this in- 
credible Matarese society,* 

‘\Vhy do you say that ?* 

‘Bixause had.the prince escaped, it would not have been to his 
advantage to keep silent. The Whiles in exile were organiring 

- everywhere. Those with legitimate titles were welcomed , with 
open arms and excessive remuneration by the great companies 
and the international banks; it . was good business. It was not 
in Voroshin’s nature to reject, such largesse and notoriely.'No,- 
Vasili. He was killed.’ - : 







Taicnickov leaned over, scanning the word5. Hie cntr>' defailcc 
the deaths of Prince Andrei Voroshin, hfs wife, two sons anc 
their wives, and one daughter, on the afternoon of 21 Octobci 
1917, at his estate in Tsarskoyc Sclo on the banks of the Slovyankr 
River. It described in bloody particulars the final minutes o! 
fighting, the Voroshins trapped in the great house with thcii 
servants, repelling the attacking mob, firing weapons from tht 
windours, hurling cans of flaming petrol from tlic sloping roofs - 
al the end, releasing their servants and, in a pact of death 
using their outt gunpowder to blow up themselves and th? 
great house in a final conllagration, ISfolhing left but thi 
burning skeleton of a czarist estate, the remains of the Voroshin 
consumed in the fiames. 

Images came back to Vasili, memories from the hills at nigh 
high above Porto Vecchio. The ruins of Villa Mataresc. Tlicrc 
too, was a final conOagration. 

T must disagree/ he said softly to Mikovsk>’. This was nc 
execution at all.’ 

The tribunals’ courts may have been absent/ countered 
scholar, ‘but 1 daresay the results were the same:* 

There were no results, no evidence, no proof of death. Hicrc 
;^\TCrc only charred ruins. This entry is false.* 

\ ‘Vasili Vasilicvich! These arc the archives, every document was 
( 1 and approved to by the academicians! At the //Vnf/ 

‘One was bought. 1 grant you a great estate was burned to 
the ground, but that is the limit of existing proof/ Talcnickov 
turned several pages back. ‘Look, This report is very dcscripli'*e. 
Figures with guns at windows, men on roofs, servants streamins 
out, explosions starting in the kitchens, everything seemingly 
accounted for/ 

‘A^ed,’ said Mikovsky, impressed with the minute details be 
read. 

‘Wrong. There’s something missing. In every entry of this 
nature that we’ve seen - the storming of palaces and estates, 
the stopping of trains, the demonstrations - there are always 
such phrases' as “the advance column uns led by Comrade 
So-and-So, the retreat under fire from the czarist guards com- 
m^ded by provisional Captain Such-and-Such, the cxecotion 
cabled out under the authority of Comrade Blank. As you 
said before, these entries are all bulging with identities, cvciy- 
thing recorded for future copfeination. Well, read this again,’ 

340 . ^ ' 
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‘That young man of yours quite impossible/ satcl 
into the telephone, words and tone harshly critical of iht night 
duly ofilccr at the Ministry of Cullnral Affairs, *I made it quite 
dear - as J nssumc you made it dear - that he was lo remain in 
the archives until the material wis relumed, i\ow, what tio 1 
find? Tlic man gone and the key shoved under my door! Kcally, 
‘4t's most irregular. 1 suggest you -t^end someone over to pick 

P* 

uw old scholar hung up quickly, tetminaung any duincc for 
j duty olTiccr to spc;ik further. He glanced up at Talcnfekov, 
nis eyes filled wiih relief, but looking for approval. 

‘That pcrfonnnncc would have merited yi>u a certificate from 
Stanislavsky/ Vasili smiled, as he continued to svipe his hands 
with paper tow6Is. nd;cn from the nearby washroom, ‘We re 
covered - cf VVred, Just remember, a body without papers 

wilt bcToifnd behind* the funiaccs. If you’re questioned, you 
know nothing, you\c ne\‘cr seen him Ixrlbrc, > our only reaction 
is one of shock and astonislimcni.’ 

‘But Cultural AflTairs, surely z/ieyV/ know himf 
‘Surely they won't. He wasn’t the nian sent os'cr svith the key. 
rite ministry wilt iiayc its own problem, quite a serious one. It 
vill have the key back in its possession, but it will hast: lost a 
iicsserigcr. If that phone is still tapped, the one listening ssill 
ssumc his man was successful. We’ve bought time/ 

‘For what?’ ^ 

n 






‘In these times?’ asked V^ili.;‘These are the times. The larger 
house, the fattened bank account, or the use of a dacha for b} 
longer period of time, supplied inore luxuriously . than one’s 
comrades; ^ greater fleet of aircraft or a more powerful battle^ 
ship; the ear of a superior or an invitation to an, event others 
cannot attend. These are very much the times, Yanoy. The world 
you and I live in - personally, professionally, even vicariously - 
is a global society bursting with greed, nine out of ten inhabitants 
a Faust. I think it was something Karl Marx never understood.’ 

‘A deliberate transitional omission, my friend. He understood 
fully; there were other issues to be attacked first.’ 

Taleniekov smiled. ‘That sounds dangerously like an apology.'' 

Would you prefer words to the effect that the governing of a 
nation is too important to be left to the people?’ 

monarchist statement. Hardly applicable. It could have been 
made by the Czar.* 

‘But it wasn’t. It was ipade by America’s Thomas. Jeflfemoo. 
Again, exercising a transitional omission. Both countries, you see, 
had just gone through their revolutions ; each was a new, emerging 
nation. Words and decisions had to be practical.’ \ 

erudition does not changomy judgement. I’ve seen too 
used too much.’ . ^ 

don’t want to change anything, least of all your talents of 
> / t'*'^n. It would like only for you to keep things in per- 
spective, my old pupil. Perhaps we’re all in a state of transition.’ 

' ‘To What?’ 

Mikovsky lifted his spectacles off the desk and put them on 
. carefully. To heaven or hell, Vasili. I haven’t the vaguest idea 
which. My only consolation is that I will not be here to find out. 
How will you get to Essen?’ . < 

•/Back through Helsinki.’ 

' ‘Will it be difficult ?’ 

‘No. There is. a man from Vyborg who’ll help.’ > 

■ ‘When will you leave?’ 

‘In the morning.* 

' ‘You’re welcome to stay the night with me.’ * 

- ‘No, it could be ..dangerous for you.’ 

The scholar raised his head in surprise; ‘But I thought you 
said that my perfomiance on the phone removed such concerns.’ 

, *1 believe it. I don’t think anything will be said for days. 
Eventually,, of course, the police will be called; but by then the 



Mu lho?5C tlincT?* nfikcd Vasili. These arc the times. The larger 
lioufx% the fattened hank account, or the use of a dacha for a' 
longer period of llihe, r>upplic<l more luxuriously than one’.s 
comrades; a greater licet of aircraft or a more powerful battlc- 
fildp; the car of a superior or an invitation to an event others 
cannot allciul. These arc very much tlic limes, Yanov. The world 
you and 1 live in - personally,, professionally, even vicariously - 
Ifi a global society bursting with greed, ninepul of ten inhabitants 
a raust. J think it was sonicliting Karl Marx never understood.^ 
‘A deliberate transitional omisfdon, my friend. He understood 
fully; there were other issues to l>c ntiackccl first.* 

'ralenickov smiled. ‘I’hat sounds dangerously like an apology.’ 
‘Would you prefer words to the ctfccl that the governing of a 
nation is loo important to be left to (he people?* 

'A monavddst statement. Hardly applicable. It could have been 
made by the C/ar.* . 

‘Hut it wasn’t. It was piadc by America’s Thomas Jcficrson. 
Again, exercising a transitional omission. Hoth countries, you see, 
had just gone through their revolutions; each was a new, emerging’ 
nation, Words and decisions had to be practical.’ 

'Votir erudition lIoc^s not change- my judgement. I’ve seen too 
1 , used too mueli,’ 

don’t want to chants anything, least of nil your talents of 
^crvatlott, It would like only for you to keep things in per- 
a^ctive, my old pupil, berhaps we’re all in a stale of transition.’ 
To what r 

Mikovsky lifted his' spectacles oT the desk and put them on 
iV!t\dly, ‘To heaven or hell, Vasili. 1 haven’t the vaguest idea 
wldch. My only cxmsolntion is that 1 will not be here to find out. 
How \yil! you get to Hssen?' 

‘Hack ilnough 1 lelsinki.’ 

‘Willitbcdinkiiltr 

‘No; There l.s a inan from Vyborg who’ll help.’ 

’When will you Jeaw?' 

Mu the mondng.' 

’Vou'tx' welcome to stay the night wdth me,’ 

’No, it could be.danirerous for you.’ 

The ScUbUw raised his head in surprise. ‘But I thought you 
said that np* performance on tl\e phone rcn'\0N*cd such concerns.’ 

M it. J don't think mwtlung will be said for da>’s. 

l?A'cntually, of course, the police wall be called; but by tlien tlic 


incident - as far as you’re concerned - has faded into anj 
unpleasant lapse in procedures/ _ j 

1 understand tbat» so where is the immediate problem? i 
•That I’m wrong, in which case I will ha^is killed os both/ ' 
Mikovsky smiled, *Therc’s a certain finality in that/ 

‘I had to do what I did. There rvas no one else. Tm sorry/ 
•Don’t be, my old pupil. And you are older, you know. In 
some ways older than me.’ ’The scholar rose from his chair and 
walked unsteadily around the desk. ‘You must go then, and I 
will not see you again. Embrace me, Vasili VasHievich. Heaven 
or hell, whiA will it be? I think you know. It is the latter and 
you have reached it.’ 

T got there a long time ago,’ said Talcniekov, holding {he 
gentle old man he would never sec again. 

‘Colonel MaletkinT asked Vasili, knowing that the hesitant voice 
on the other end of the line belonged indeed to the traitor from 
Vyborg. 

‘Where arc you? 

‘At a telephone in the street, not far away. Do you havt 
something for me?’ 

— ‘Yes,’ 

•Good. And 1 have something for you.’ 

‘Also good/TvIalctkin said. “When ?’ 

'Now. Walk out the front entrance of the hotel and mm right 
Keep wa^sing. Til catch up with you ‘ 


iiiuus a woman here.' ^ i 

Tell her to wait. her. Colonel. You’re an officer of 
KOB.’ 

Seven minutes later Maletkm emerged ferret-like on th< 
pavement m front of the entrance, looking smaller than life an( 
glan^g m several directions at once without seemingly tuntini 
his head. Although it was cold and dark, Vasdi could alnjos 
^ the sweat on the tiaStor's chin; in a day or so there wonic 
^ off in a courtyard ia Vyborg, 

'ralkmg north. There were not many .pedes 

the inevitable tno of young soldiers looking for warmth sS 


where, anywhere, before returninn? to the r.tcnilty of their 
barracks. 

Tutenickov waited, watched the scene in tlic street, looking for 
someone who did not l>clonp. 

There was no one. The tntitor had not considered double-cross 
nor had any soldier of the Mataresc picked him up. Vasili left 
the shadows of the doorway and hastened up the block; in raxty 
seconds he was directly across from Mulctkin. 1 !c Ixjgan whistling 
YaJikce Doodle Dandy. 

*TItcrc*s your ctiblcT said the traitor, spitting out the Nwrd5 
in the darkness of a recessed shopfront. Tliis is the only duplicate. 
Now tell me. Who is the informer in Vyborg?* 

‘Tlic other informer, don’t you mean?* Talcnickov spoke as 
he snapped his cigarette lighter and looked at the copy of the 
coded message to Helsinki. It Nvas accumte, •You'll hav'c the name 
in a matter of hours.’ 

*I want it now\ For all I know someone’s already checked with 
Vyborg. I want my protection; you guaranteed it! I’m leaving 
here first thing in the morning/ 

’IFcVc leaving/ intcnrupicd Vasili. ’Before morning, actually/ 

r^VNo!’ 

'cs. IPs a two-hour drive; you’ll make that briefing nncr.all/ 

1 don’t want anjlhing more to da witlt you. Your photograph’s 
ii every KGB bulletin board; there wx*rc hva of them dowTi at 
the UgON^ky headquarters! I found myself perspiring/ 

'I v/ouldn’t have thought it! But, you see, you must drivtt me 
back to the lake and put me in contact with the Finns. My 
business here in Leningrad is finished/ 

‘Why meV I’ve done enough!’ 

‘Bcctiusc if you don’t, I will not be able to remember a name 
you should know in Vyborg/ Talcnickov patted the traitor’s 
check; Malctkin flinched. ‘Go back to your w'oman, comrade, 
and perform wll. But finish with her before too long. I want 
you checked out of the hotel by three-thirty/ 

Tlircc-thirty?* ■ 

‘Yes. Drive your car to the Anidikov Bridge; be there no later 
than four o’clock. Make two trips over the bridge and back. HI 
meet you on one side or the other/ . 

The mnUslctnycti. Thc>^ stop suspicious %’chiclcs, and a car 
travelling back and forth over the Anichkov at four in the 
morning is not a normal sight/ 


‘Exactly. If there are miUtsianyeri around, I 'want to Joiow it.* 
‘Suppose they stop mer , ► 

‘Must I keep reminding you that yon are a colonel of the 
KGB? You’re on official business. Very official and very secret.* 
Vasil) started to leave, then turned back. ‘It just struck me’ be 
said. ‘It may have occurred to you to bonow a wwpon and sh(Wt 


As long as you vrere willing to forego the name of the man in 
Vyborg, such a strategy would appear to be sound. Very little 
risk, rewards from both camps. But you should know that every 
step 1 take in your presence here in Leningrad is being watched 
by another now.’ 

Maletkin’s immobile bead <hd not prevent his eyes from 
sweeping about in an tSOdsgree arc. He spoke with mounting 
intensity. ‘1 swear to you such a thing never occurred to met' 

yipB really are a diwvi foo\ thought Taleniekov. ‘Four o’clock 
then, comrade.’* ‘ 

The row of old buildings m the dom-vashen was a decaying black 
Vail -of stone mottled by an irregular pattern of dim lights in 
the windows. The night sounds were a muted cacophony that 
belonged to the district: voices raised in abrasive arguments 
alongside laur^*-* _ , ■ *. 

VasiUappt ■ , . < 

the block fro’ : , ■ ■ ■ . ^ . j. . 


ocmMu 4 uevcr-CDding conveyor belt in the cause of 
some new economic plan no one understood. He opened the glass 
door and went inside the small lestibule, 


Instanlly, he straightened up, the brief performancB over • there 
vfas no hesitation now. He opened the inner door, walked to the 
b^OTcnt stance, and descended into the dark, filthy enWrons 

Upu^d«?sss£r^poSd^^^^ 

the Englishman was gone. Hot only vm be goQj ^ 



,^^10 noddtd, indicating another try. The yomg man knock^ 
again, now louder, more insistent, and again there Vfas only 
silence from inside. 

‘Perhaps she’s still waiUng for you at the Kirov, said the 

^'^•^en again,’ added the young man, sroiling, ‘pwhapa she 
found your old army comrade and they’re both avoiding you. 

Talenickov tried to smile back but could not. He knew otdy 
too «!! what he might find behind the door. T’ll wmt here,' 
he said. 'Thank you very much,’ 

The husband seemed to realize be had been facetious at the 
wrong moment. ‘I’m sorry,’ he mumbled, taking his wife’s arm. 

•Good luck,’ said the girl, awkwardly. They both walked 


rapidly up the staircase. 

VasiU waited until he heard the sound of a door closing two 
storeys above. He took his automatic from hts pocket and 
reached for the knob in front of him, afraid to find out that it 
was not locked. 

It was not and his fear mounted. He pushed the door open, 
stepped inside and closed it. What he saw sent a pam through 
^his chest; he knew a grater paun would follow shortly. The 
^ room was a shambles, chairs, tables and lamps overturned ; books 
and cushions were strewn on the floor, articles of clothing lying 
in scattered disarray The scene was created to depict a violent 
struggle, but it was false, overdone, as such constructed scenes 
were usually overdone. There had been no strug^e, but there 
had been something else. There had been an interrogation based 
in torture. 


The bedroom door was open; he walked towards it, knowing 
the greater pain would come in seconds, sharp bolts of anguisb- 
Ue went msvde and looked at her. She was on the bed, her 
clothes tom from her body, the positioning of her legs indicating 
the act. if it was done, done only for the purposes of an 
w'doobttdly performed after she had died. Her face was 
S a Streaks of blood 
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with tears and he could not breathe. Lodzia ICroncsclia had not 
broken; she had not revealed to the animal who had operated 
on her (hat her lover from the days of Riga was due after mid- 
night. Slie had done more than keep the secret, far more. She 
had sent the animal off in another direction- What she must have 
gone through! 

He had not loved in more than half a lifetime; he loved now 
and it was too late. 

Too late? Ob, God! 

. . . where is the problem ? 

. . , that Vm wrong. In which ease I will have killed us botlu 
Yanov Mikovsky. 

If a foJIow-up soldier had been sent by the Matarese to Lodzia 
Kroncsclia, another surely would have been sent to seek out the 
scholar. 

Vasili raced into the sitting room, to the telephone that had 
carefully not been disturbed, it did not matter whether or not 
the line was tapped; he would learn what he had to Icam in 
seconds, be away seconds later before anyone intercepting him 
could send men to the dom-vashen. 

He dialled Mikovsky's number, llic phone was picked upi 
^immediately . . . too quickly for'anjold man. ' ; 

* ‘Yes?' The voice was muffled, unclear, 

‘Dr Mikovsky, please.’ 

‘Yes?' repeated the male voice. It was not the scholar's. 

‘I’m an associate of Comrade Mikovsky and it's urgent that 
I speak with him. I know he wasn’t feeling well earlier; does 
lie need medical attention? We’ll send it right away, of course.* 
*No.* The man spoke too swiftly. ‘Who is calling, please?* 
Talenickov forced a casual laugh. Ti’s only his office neighbour, 
Comrade Rydukov, Tell him I’ve found the book he was looking 
for , , . no, Jet me tell Jiirn myself/ 

Silence. 

‘Yes?’ It was Mikovsky; they had let him get on the line. * 
‘Are you all right? Arc those men friends?* 

*Run, Vasili! Get away! They are . . / 

A deafctiing explosion burst over the line. Taicniekov held the 
telephone in his hand, staring at it. He stood for a moment, 
allowing sharp bolts of pain to sear through his chest. He loved 
two people in Leningrad and be had killed them both. 

No. that was not true: The Matarese had killed them. And 



as body, arid his. facilities would permit, -then make his 
arrangements. To Essem ' 

But there was a final arrangement to be made now/ before he 
left hSs beloved Russia, for his Russia. 

‘In less than a minute we’R reach the rendezvous. at the 
iake,’ Maletkin. said. ‘You’ll be met by a Finn along the path 
to the vyater’s edge. Everything’s arranged. -Now, comrade^ Vvq 
carried , out my' end of the bargain, you. deliver yours. Who is 
theother informer. at Vyborg?’ ^ ' • . . - 

‘You don’t need his name,; You just need his ranlc. He’s the 
only man in your sector who can give you orders, your sole 
superior. First in command at Vyborg.’ 

‘ WItat ? He’s a tyrant, a fanatic !’ 

‘VTiat better cover?, Drop in to see him . . , privately. You’ll 
know what to say.’. . 

‘Yes,’ agreed Maletkin, his eyes on fire, slowing the car. down 
as they approached a break in the snowbank. ‘Yes,.! think-I 
will know what to, say . . . Here’s the path.* 

; : ‘And here is your gun,^- said Taleniekov, handing the traitor 
his w^poh, minus “its firing pin, . ' . ' T ' V ■ 

‘Oh?- Yes, thank you,’ replied Maletkin, not listening his^ 
vthpu^ts on power unimagined only seconds ago. • , ‘ 

Wasili got out of the car. ‘Good bye,’ he said, closing the* 
«r. , . . 

As he -rounded ' the back of the automobile towards the- 
path, he heard the , sound of Maletkin’s window being rolled 
down. I 

^IVs, incredible," said the traitor, sheer gratitude in his voice, 
*Tltan^ you.’ • - 

‘You’re welcome.’ 

The window was rdRed up. The roar of the engine joined 
the screaming whine of the tyres as they spun on the snow. The 
car sped forward; Maletkin would waste no time getting back to / 
Vyborg. \ . / 

To his execution. 

Talcniekov.entered the path that would take him to an escort, 
to Helsinlci, to.Essen. H^- began whlstline softlv: the time was- 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. - 
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The gentle-looking man in the rumpled clothes and the high- 
neefced cotton sweater clamped a violin case between his kxiees 
and thanked the Fmnair stewardess for the container of tea. If 
anyone 'on board was inctmed to guess the musician’s ase, he’d 
probably say somewhere between fifty-five and sixty, p 0 ,ssibly a 
o\deT. 'Those shtmg fatther axstiy wowW start 
and add that he was probably older than that. V 

Yet with the exception of streaks of white brushed into his 
hair he had used no cosmetics. Taieniekov had learned years ago 
that the muscles of the face and body com eyed age and infirmity 
far better than powders and liquid plastics. 

The trick was to set the muscles in the desired position of 
abnormal stress, then go about one’s business as normally as 
possible, overcoming the discomfort by fitting it, as olderpeoplc 
fight the strain of age and cripples do thewst they can with their 
deformities. 

... Essen. He had been to the ‘black jewel of the Ruhr’ twice, 
neither trip recorded for they were sensitive assignments involving 
industrial espionage - operations Moscow did not care to have 
noted anywhere. Therefore, the Mataresc had no information 
that could help it in Essen. No contacts fo keep under surveillance, 

■ no friends to seek out and trap, nothing. No Yanov Mikovsky, 
no . . , Lodzia Kroneseba. 

. Essen. TTTiere could he begin? Jhe scholar had been right: he 
1 was looking for a sixty-year-old ghd^„ a bidden absorption of 
*'■ , '' 353 - 



one man and his family into a vast industrial complex during a 
period of world chaos. Ixgal documents going back more than 
half a century would be out of reach - if they had ever existed 
in the Orst place. And even- if they had, and w'erc available; thc7 
would be so obscured that it could lake weeks to irarc money 
and identities - in the tracing hts own exposure guaranteed. 

Too, the court records in Essen had to be among the most 
gargantuan and complicated anywhere. The practice of law in' 
Essen the most lucrative of all professions. Where wMs^thc man 
who covdd make his way through such a maze? Where was the 
lime to do it ? 

There um a man, a patent attorney, who would no doubt 
throw up his hands at the thought of trying to find the name 
of a single Russian entering Essen fifty years ago. But he was 
a lawyer^ he was a place to; start. If he was alive, and if he was 
willing to talk with a long-ago cmbairassmcnt. Vasili had not. 
thoughtof the man in years, Heinrich Kassel had been a thirly- 
fivc-year-old junior partner jn a firm ihal^did legal work for 
many of Essen's prominent companies. Tlic KGB dossier cn 
him had depicted a man often at odds with his superiors, a man 
who championed extremely liberal causes - some so objcction-v 
^able to his employers they had threatened to fire him. But be 
‘ as too good; no superior eared to be responsible for his 

missal. 

The conspiratorial asses in Moscow had decreed in their 
wisdom* that Kassel was prime material for patent design 
espionage. In their belter wisdom, the asses had sent their most 
persuasive negotiator, one Vasili Talcnickov, to enlist the attorney 
for a better world. 

It took Vasili less than an hour over a trumped-up dinner to 
realize how absurd the assignment was. Tlic realization came 
when Heinrich Kassel leaned back in his chair and exclaimed. 

‘Arc you out of your mwdl I do what I do to keep you 
bastards out V 

'There had been nothing for it. The persuasive negotiator and 
the misguided attorney had got drunk, ending the evening at 
dawn, TOtching the sun come up over the gardens in Gruga Park. 
They had made. a drunken pact: the lawyer %vould not report 
Moscow's attempt to the Bonn government - in so far as Moscorv 
had conceived of it so badly - if Talcnickov w*ould guarantee 
that the KGB dossier tvas substantially altered - in so far as 
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socheitoneousevtiluaijons v,'outd do ttw attorney no good where 
a full partnership was concerned tf they ever leaked out The 
lawyer had kept silent, and Vasili had returned to Moscow, 
amending the Gcnnan''s file with the judgement that the ‘radical’ 
attorney Vias probably a provocateur m the pay of the Americans, 
Kassel might help him, at least tdl him where he could start. 

If he was able to reach Heinrich Kassel. So many things miglit 
have happened to prevent it. Disease, death, relocation, acctdcols 
of living and livelihood; u had been iwc1\t years since ihc_ 
abortive assignment m Essen, 

There was something else he had to do m Essen, he mused. 
He had no gun; he would h3^’c to purchase one. The West 
German airport security was such these days that he could not 
chance the dismantling of his Oraz-Burya and packing it in his 
carty-on travel bag- 

^ There was so much to do, so little time. But a pattern was 
commg into focus It was obscure, elusive, contradictory . . . 
but it was there. The Corsican fever was spreading, the infcctors 
using massive sums of money and ingenious financing rbethods 
to create pockets of chaos cvetywhere, recruiting an army of 
dlitc soldiers who would give up their lises instantly to protect 
the cause. But again, nhat cause? To what purpose? What were 
the violent philosophical descendants of Guillaomc dc Mataicsc 
trying 4o •gchicvc? Assassination, terrorism, indiscnminalc 
bombings and riots, kidnapping and murder ... all (be things 
that men of wealth had to detest, for in the breakdown of order 
was their undoing. This was the giant contradiction. 

He felt the plane dip, the pilot was starting his descent, into 
Essen. 

Essen. Prince Andrei Voroshin. Whom had he become? 

T don]t belicN-c it!’ exclaimed Heinrich Kassel over the telephone, 
his voice conveying the same good-natured incredulity Talcnickov 
temembered from twelve years ago. ‘Every lirrve’l pass the 
gardens in the Gruga, I pause for a moment and laugh. My wife 
1.^ ,1 . , 


. .. 1 . * ijcatij wi.\.umc an inter- 
national spy and sJie s coniinced it’s an old girl-friend.’ 

‘Meet me at the Gruga, please. It’s urgent pnd has nothing to 
do with my former business.' 



‘Are you sui^e? It would not do for one of Essen’s moi 
prominent attorneys to have a. Russian connection. These ai 
odd times. Rumours abound that the Baader-Meinhof ai 
financed by Moscow^ that our neighbours to the far north aj 
up to some nasty old tricks/ . . 

Taleniekov paused for a moment, wincing at the coinCidena 
‘You have the word of an old conspirator. unemployed.’ 

. ‘Really? Howjnterestihg. Gruga Park then. It’s almost nooi 
Shall we say one o’clock? Same place in the gardens, althoug 
there’ll be no flowers this time of year/ 

The ice on the pond glistened in the sunlight, the shrubber 
curled for the cold of winter, yet briefly alive in the noonday’ 
wa'rmth from the sky. Vasili sat on the bench; it was fiftee 
minutes past one and , he felt the stirrings of concern. Withoi 
thinking, he touched the bulge in his right-hand pocket that wa 
the small automatic he had purchasedfn Kopstadt Square, thei 
took his hand^away when he saw the' hatless figure walkin; 
rapidly up the garden path. 

. Kassel had grown portly and nearly bald. In his large overcoa 
with the black fur lapels he was the image of a successful burgo 
.. - , his obviously expensive attire at odds with Taleniekov’ 
" ' »ory of the fiery young lawyer who had wanted to keep yoi 
Aards oht\ As he drew nearer, I^enickov saw that the fao 
,vas cherubic ~ a great deal of Schlag had gone down that throat 
but the eyes were alive, still humorous . , , and sharp. 

V ‘I’m so sorry, my dear fellow,’ said the German as Taleniekov 
got up and accepted the outstretched hand. ‘A last-minuK 
problem with an American contract.’ 

‘Tliat has a certain symmetry to it/ replied Vasili. ‘When ! 
returned to Moscow twelve years ago, I wrote in your file tlia' 
' I thought you were on Washington’s payroll/ 

‘How perceptive. Actually, I’m paid out of New. York, Detroi 
and, Los Angeles, but why quibble over cities?’ 

‘You look well, Heinrich. Quite prosperous. What happenec 
to that very vocal champion of the underdog?’ 

‘They made him an overdog.’ The lawyer chuckled. ‘It wouk 
‘ never have happened if you people controlled the Bundestag^ 
Tm an unprincipled capitalist who assuages his guilt with sizeable 
contributions to charily. My Reicbmarks do Jar more than my 
vocal chords ever did/ . - . 


‘A reasonable statement.’ 

Tm a reasonable man. And what appears somewhat unreason. , 
able to me now is why you wouU look me up. Not (hat I don’t 
enjoy your company, tor \ do. But why nowT You say you’re 
not employed m your former profession; what could I possibly 
have thjil you’d be interested in ?’ 

‘Advice.’ ^ j 

*You have legal problems in Ess^nl Don t (en a dcdicatcu 
ComroUDBl has private investments m the RuKrT 
‘Only of time, and I have very little of that, t’m trying to 
trace a man, a family from I.cn«igrad who came to Germany - 
to Essen, I’m convinced - between sixty and seventy years ago. 
rm also convinced they entered itlegally, and secretly bou^l into 
Ruhr industry.’ 

Kassel frowned, ‘My dear fellow, you’re mad. I’m trying to 
tick off the decades ^ I was never very good at figures - but if 
I’m not mistaken, you’re referring to the period between 1910 
and 1920. Is (hat correct?' 

‘Yes. 'They were turbulent times,’ 

‘You don’t say? There was merely the great war to the south, 
he bloodiest revolution m history m the north, mass confusion 
a the eastern Slavic states, the Atlantic ports ra chaos, and the 
jcean a graveyard. In essence, all Europe was - if 1 may be 
jcrmitted - in flames and Esseh itself cxpcnencing an industrial 
Mcpansitm unseen before tir since, including the Hitler years. 
Everything, naturally, was secret, fortunes made every day. Into 
this insanity comes one White Russian selling his jewels as 
hundreds did - to buy himself a piece of the pie in any of a dozen 
companies, and you expect me to ,fi>itl him? 

*1 thought that might be your tcaction.’ 

'What other could I possibly havcT Kassel laughed again, 
‘What is the name of this man f’ 

'For your own good. I’d rather not tell you.’ 

*Thenhow can I help you?’ 

‘By telling me where you would look first if you were me,* 

’In Russia,' 

T did. The Revolutionary archives. In Leningrad.’ 

You found nothing r 

On the contrary. 1 found a detailed description of a mass 
family suicide so patently at odtls with reality that « had to be 
false. , . 
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‘How was this suicide described? Not -the particulars, just in. 
jcneral/ . 

' ‘Tlie family’s estate was stomed by the mobs; they fought all 
lay, .but in the end used the remaining explosives and blew 
hcmselves up with the main house.’. . . . , * ' 

‘One faniily holding off a rioting mob of Bolsheviks for an . 
mlirc day ? Hardly likely.’ 

.‘Precisely. Yet the account was as detailed as a von Clausewitz 
ixercisc, even to the climate and the brightness of the sky. Every 
inch of the vast estate was described, but apart from the name- 
3f the family’ itself, not one other identity was entered. There - 
were no witnesses listed to confirm the event.’ 

Tlie^altomey frowned again; /Why did you just , say that 
‘‘every inch of the vast estate was described” T 
Tt was.’ 

‘But why?’ / . 

‘ ‘To lend credibility to the false accoimtj I assume. A profusion 
of detail.’ 

‘Too profuse, perhaps. Tell me, were die actions of this . 
family on that day described in your usual enemies-of-the-people 
vitriol?’ . 

Taleniekov thought back. *‘No, they weren’t actually. Thec/'i 
uid almost be termed individual . acts of courage/ Then he 
embered specifically. ‘They released their servants before they 
k their own lives , , . they released thera.'That U’nsn’/ a normri . 
ng.v ' \ 

‘And the inclusion of such a generous act in a revolutionaiy’s 
account would not really be all that acceptable, would it?’ 

‘What are you driving at?’ 

‘That account may have been written by the man himself, or 
a literate member of .the .family, and then passed on through 
corrupt channels to the archives.’ 

‘Entirely possible, but I still don’t understand your point.’ 

‘The odds ^ long, I grant you, but bear with me. Over ihc 
years I’ve learned that when a client is asked to oudine a deposi- 
tion, he always shows himself in the best light; that’s understand-’ 
able. But he also invariably includes trivial particulars about . 
things that mean a ^reat deal to him. They slip out unconsciously: 
a lovely wife or a beautiful child, “a profitable business or a . . . 
beautiful home. “Every inch of the vast estate./ That was this 
family’s passion, wasn’t it? Land. Propa^.’ 
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‘Yes; VasiVt tccaUed MtV.o'rtky’s descriptions of the Votoshin 
estates. How the patriarchs were absolute rulers over the land, 
even to holding their own courts of law, *You could say they 
were excessively addicted to property.* 

‘Might they have brought this addiction to GermanyT 
They might have. Why? 

V Jhc attorney's eyes turned cold. ‘Before 1 answer that, I must 
ask the old conspirator a very serious question. Is this search 
a Soviet reprisal of some sort "I You say you rc unemployed, that 
you're not working at your former occupation, but what proof 
do I havcT 

TalcnieVov breathed deeply, kvelltng his eyes with the 
Gomatfs T could say xhe word of a KGB sttategAst who 
altered an enemy’s file twelve years ago. but I’U go farther than 
that. If you have connections \vith Bonn intelligence and can 
inquire discreetly, ask them about me Moscow has sentenced me 
to death; 

' The coldness thawed m Kassel’s eyes, ‘You wouldn’t say such 
a thing if it weren't true. An attorney who deals every day with 
■ '.too easily. But you were a 


Then surely -an enormous mistake has been made.’ 


all »u iSow, ive answered your serious question very 
seriously. Answer mine What was your point regarding this 
family's preocotpatiop with the land?’ 

The lawyer pursed his thick lips, squinted at Talcolekov, 
dicti sighed as he spoke. ‘Tell me the natae. I may be able to 
help you.' 

_ 'How?' 

The Records of Property that are filed in the Stale House. 
Wre were tumours that several of the great estates m Rellmg- 
1 .^ Stadtwald - those on the northern shores of Lake 
■ bought by Russians decades ago.’ 

^ey would not have bou^t m their own name. I’m cenain 
j of that; 

t ‘Pfobably not. 1 said the odd^ were long, but the, covert 
t acquisition of property is not unlike depQ^dcitia. TWnsi sUp out. 


Possession of land is very close to a man’s View of himself; i 
some cultures he is the land,’ , > 

‘Why can’t I look for myself? K the records are available, te 
me where to find them.’ . ^ - 

ll .wouldn’t -do you any good. Only certified attorneys ai 
permitted to search the titles. Tell me the name.’ 

Tt could be dangerous for anyone who looks,’ said’Talenieko 
quietly. ‘ / 

*Oh',. cbmc now.’ Kasscklaughed, lus eyes amused' again. \ 
scvcnty-year-old purchase of land.’ ’ : 

‘I believe there’s a direct connection between that purchas 
and the extreme acts of violence that arc occurring every\Yher 
today.’ 

. ‘Extreme, acts of . . .’ The lawyer trailed off the phrase, hi 
expression solemn. ‘An hour ago I mentioned Bauder-Meinhe 
on the phone. Your silence was quite loud. Are you suggcsl 
ing?....’ 

‘I’d rather not suggest anything,’ interrupted Vasili. ‘You’r 
a prominent man, a resourceful man. Give me a letter of certifies 
tion and get me into the Records of Properly.’ , 

Tlic German' shook his head. ‘No, I won’t do that.J^ 
wouldn’t know what to look for. But you may accomp^ca 
vme.’ • . . 

‘You’d do this yourself? Why?’ ,t ' 

T despise extremists who deal in violence.* 1 remember toi 
vividly the screams and diatribes of the Third Reich. I shali 
indeed, lookTof myself, and if we get lucky you can tell me wha 
. you wish.’ Kassel lightened his voice, but sadness was then 
‘Besides, anyone sentenced to dcatli by Moscow cannot be al 
bad. Now, tell me the name.’ 

Taicnickov stared at the attorney, seeing another sentence c 
death, ‘Voroshin,’ he said. 

-The uniformed clerk in the Essen Hall of RccordSy Eigentw 
Ahtcihntgy treated* the prominent Heinrich Kassel with extrem 
•deference. Herr Kassel’s firm was .one of the most important i 
the city. He made it plain that tlie receptionist behind the dcs! 
would be delighted to make copies of anything Herr Kass« 
wished to have dupliaded. 

Thc^ steel filing cabinets in the enormous room that houso 
the Records of Property were like. grey robots stacked one oi 


lop of the other, circling the room, staring dcm-n at the open 
cubicles where the certified lawyers did their research. 

‘Everything is recorded by date,’ said Kassel. ‘Year, month, 
day. Be as specific as you can. What was the earliest Voroshin 
mi^t have reasonably bought property la the Essot districtsT 

‘AHovring for the slow methods of travel at the time, say late 
May.or early June of 1911. But I told you, he wouldn’t have 
bought under his own name.’ 

‘We won’t he looking for his name, or even an assumed name. 
Mot to begin with.’ 

‘Why not an assumed name? Why couldn’t he arrive and boy 
what was available under another name if he had the fundsT 

‘Because of the times, and they haven't changed that much. 
A man docs not simply enter a community with his family and 
proCTcd to assume ownership of a large estate w ithout arousing 
curiosity. This Voroshin, as you’ve described him, would hardly 
have wanted that He would establish a false identity very sfowly, 
very carefully ’ 

‘Then what do wc look for?' 

,*A purchase made by attorneys for owners in absentia or by 
aJrust legation from a bank for an estate investment; or by 
officers of a company or a limited partnership for acquisition 
purposes. There are any number of ways to set up concealed 
ownership,* but eventually the calendar runs out; the owners 
want to move ih. It’s Always the pattern, whether you talk about 
a sweet shop or a conglomerate or a large estate. AH the iqpd 
manocusTcs are no match for human nature.'* Kassel paused, 
looking at the grey cabinets. ‘Come. We*ll start with the month 
of May 1911. If there’s anything here it may not be that difficult 
to find. There were no more than thirty or forty such estates 
in the whole of the Ruhr, perhaps ten to fifteen in the Rclhng* 
hauscn-Stadtwald districts ' 

^ Talenitkov felt the same antjcipatton he had experienced with 
Yanov Mikovsky in the archives m Leningrad- The same feeling 
of peeling away layers of time, looking for a clue in docomenti 
recorded with precision decades ago. But now he was awed by 
the seeming inclcvancies that Heinrich Kassel spotted and 
extracted from the thick pages of Icgales. The attorney was like 
a child in that sweet shop he bad referred to; expert 

whose eyes roamed over the jellybeans n“ ‘ ' 

out the flawed items for sale. . ’ ‘ : 


‘Here, Learn something, myjnternationarspy. This tract' of 
land in Bredeney, thirty-seven acres in the Baldeney valley - ideal . 
for someone like Voroshim It was purchased by the Staatsbank 
of Duisburg for the minors of a family in Remscheid/ . ' 

‘What’s the name?’ 

‘It’s irrelevant A device. We find out who moved in a year 
or so after, thaVs the name we want/ . 

‘You think it. may be Voroshin, Under his new identity?' . " 

‘Don’t jump: There are others like this/ Kassel laughed- 
‘I had no idea my predecessors were so Tull of legal caprice; 
it’s positively shocking. Look,’ he said, pulling out another 
sheaf of papers, his eyes automatically riveted on an indented, 
clause on the first page. ‘Here’s another. A cousin of the Krupps 
is transferring ownership of property in Rellinghausen to a 
woman in Dusseldorf in gratitude for her many years of service. 
Really!’ 

‘It’s possible, isn’t it?’ 

.‘Of course not; the family woiild never permit it. A relative 
found a way to make a handsome profit by selling to someone 
who did not want his peers - or his creditors ~ to know he had. 
the money. Someone who controlled the woman in Diisseldorfy^ 
!f she ever existed. The Krupps probably congratulated their" 
’n/ 

so it went. 1911, 1912, i9i3;^1914 . . . 1915. 

-August 1915, *' •'i 

he name was there. It meant nothing to Heinrich Kassel, ; 

ut it did to Taleniekov. It brought to mind another document., 
two thousand miles away in the archives in Leningrad. The 
crimes of the family Voroshin, the intimate associates of Prin 
Andrei. 

Friedrich Schotie, 

‘Wait a minute!’ Vasili placed his hand over the pages. ‘Wher< 
this?* 

‘Stadtwald. There’s nothing irregular here. As a matter of fa 
it’s absolutely legal; very clean.’ / 

‘Perhaps too legal, too clean. Just as the Voroshin massj;' 
was too profuse with detail.’ 

‘What in God’s name are you talking about?’ 

‘What do you know of this Friedrich Schotte?’ 

■ The attorney ^maced in thought, trying to rec 
biRtorv; this Was not what he was lookinc for. 




Vasili picked up the pn^cs in front of the ntiomcy* *You p-af 
it yourself^ Heinrich, Voroshin \VouIcl tniikl « frd/ic identity ver 
slowly, very carefully, Tiiai’s exactly what he did; he i^fmply bei:a 
five or six years before I ihou^dd he had. I’m sure if such record 
were kept or memories could be activated, wr’d find that Her 
Vcrachien came first to Ilsscn alone, until he was established. J 
man of wealth, testing new waters for investments and a future 
bringing with him a carcfufly constructed history* from famwa 
Munich, money tlowing through the Austrian banks. Ho simpk 
and the times -were so right T 

Suddenly Kassel frowned, 'Jlis wife/ said the lawyer rjuicth 

’What about his wife?’ 

’She was not a Munidicr. SIic was Hungarian, from n wealth; 
family in Dibrecen, it wsis said. Her German Nvas never ver; 
good/ 

’Translated, she wirs from Leningrad and a poor linguist. Whii 
was Vcrnchtcn’j} full name?* 

‘Ansel Verachten/ said the attorney^ hln eyes now >.oi 
1 aicnickov. Vin.vr/.’ 

*Ar^t!r<•f^ Vasili let the pages fall. incredible how the cg< 
strives to l>a sublime, isn't it? Meet Prince Andrei Voronhtn.’ - 
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They strolled across the Gtidenplatz, the Kaffee Hag building 
blazing with the light, the Bosch insignia subdued but prominent 
below the enormous clock. It was eight in the csTning now, the 
sky dark, the air cold. It was not a good night for walking, but 
Talenickov and Kassel had spent nearly sLx hours in the Records 
^of Property; the wind that blew across the square was refreshing. 

•Nothing should shock a German from the Ruhr,* said the 
lawyer, shaking his head. ‘After all, we arc the ZQrich of the 
north. But this is incredible. And 1 know only a part of the stoiy. 
You won’t reconsider and tell me the rest 7* 

'One day I may,’ 

Tbat’s too cryptic. Say what you mean,’ 

•If I’m alive.’ Vasili looked at KasscL *TclI me everything you 
can about the Verachtens.’ 

'There isn’t that much. The wife died in the mid- thirties, I 
think. One son and a daughter-in-law were killed in a bombing 
raid during the war, I remember that. The bodies weren't found 
.^for several days, buried under the rubble as so many were, Ansel 
lived to a ripe old age, somehow avoiding the war-crimes penalties 
that caught the Krupps. Ho died m style, heart seizure while on 
honeback some time in the fifties.’ 

‘Who’s Icftr 

‘Walther Vcrachten, his wife and their daughter; sh** 
married, hut it didn’t prevent her frbm enjoying Cf' ^ 
pleasures.’ • * 





oiy the engine, got onl nnd rcUnccJ the pMh, putUng \sp i\\t 
bushes until he reached the road firiocn feet away. He stood on 
the shoulder and examined the camounape; in ihb darkness, it 
was sunicicnl. He started back towards \{\c Vernchten wall. 

If he could gel over it witlmul setting olVany alarms, he knew 
he could reach the house. Tltcrc was no way to scan a forest 
electronically; wires and cells were too easily tripped by animals 
and birds. It was the wall itself that had. to be negotiated. He 
reached it and studied the brick in the flame of Ijjs cigarette 
lighten There were no devices of any sort. Jl was an ordinary 
brick wall, its very ordinariness misleading, and Vasili knew it. 
There was a tall oak on hin right, limbs curling up above the top 
of the wall, but not extending over it. 

He leaped, his hands clawing the bark, his knees vicing the 
trunk; he sealed up to the first limb, swinging his leg over it, 
pulling himself up into a sitting position, his back against the 
tree. He leaned forward and downward, his hands balancing 
.his body on the limb until he was prone, and studied the top 
of the Wall in the dim light. He found what he knew had to be 
tiicrc. , 

. Grooved into the flat surface of llic concrete w’as a criss^,, 
crossing ncUvofk of svirc-coated plastic tubing through which air 
and current flowed. Tlic electricity was of sutflcicnl voltage to 

hlbit animals from gnawing ai the plastic, and the air pressure 
s calibrated to set off alarms the instant a given amount of 
vcight fell over the lube, Tlic .alarms were undoubtedly rcccisxd 
in a scanning room in the compound, where instruments selected 
the point of penetration. Talcniekov knew the system was 
practically- fail-safe; if- one strand was shorted out, there were 
five or six others to }?ac}c it up^Uind the pressure of a knife across 
the wire coating would be enough to set oh the alarm. 

' But practically faihsafe was not totally fail-safe. Fire, Melting 
the plastic and releasing the air without the pressure of a blade. 
Tlie only alarm set off in this was that of malfunction; the trace 
would begin where the system originated, which had to be ntuch 
nearer the house. 

He estimated the distance between the edge of the tree limb 
and the top of the wall. If he could loop his leg as dose to the 
end as possible, swing underneath and brace himself with one 
hand against the ridge of Jbe wnll, his free hand could hold his 
Hglitcr againslvthc successive tubes of plastic. 



He got to his knees, listening for tiny sounds of an alert.’ There, 
were' none, so.'he rose to his feet and started tlu-^ding his way 
through' the dense woods tbwcuds'whatiie presumed to be the 
central area of the property. The. fact that he >yas half-walking, 
half-crawling in the right direction .was. confirmed iti less than 
a minute. He could see the lights of The main house .filtered 
through the- trees, the beginning of a large expanse of lawn 
clearer with each step. \ * 

Tlic.glowjof a cigarette! He dropped to the ground. Directly 
ahead, perhaps fifty feet away, stood a man at the edge of the 
lawn. Instantly, Taleniekov .was aware of .the forest breezes;. be 
listened for the sounds of an animal. 

• Nothing. -There were no dogs. Walther Verachten had con- 
fidence in his electronic gates and sophisticated alarm system; 
he *needed only human patrols to make the darlcness of his 
compound secure. -• ^ 

‘ Vasili Inched forward, his eyes on the guard ahead. The man> 
was in uniforrn, visored hat and a heavy winter jacket pinched 
at. the waist by a thick belt that held a holster gun. The guard 
checked his watch'and stripped his cigarette, shaking the tobacco, 
to the grass;. he had been in ’the military, for it was a-military 
cusiom.^ He walked* several paces to his left, stretched, yawned, 
proceeded another twenty feet, then strolled aimlessly back 
T'^war^ where he 'had been standing. That short stretch of 
•« 1 ‘i;his post, other guards weremo .doubt stationed every 
wral ' hundred -feet, ringing the main house like. Caesar’s. 

luetorian Quard.* But these were neither Caesar’s times nor 
Caesar’s dangers; the duly was boring, relieved by openly smoked 
cigarettes ahd'yawns and aimless wandering. The guard would . 
not be a problem. 

But getting across the steiith'^pf lawn to the shadows of the 
drive on the riglit side of' the 'house might well be. He would , 
have to walk briefly in the glare of the flbodliglits that shot down 
fromThe roof. • V 

, A hatless man in a dark ^yeater and trousers doing such a 
thing would be ordered to stop, shot.at if he did not. But a guard . 
dressed in a visored cap and a heavy jacket with a holster at 
his .side would not cause so much concern. And if reprimanded, 
that guard could always ietum* to his post; it was importxint to 
bear that in mind.'-, ' ' ' ' » • . 

Taleniekov .craWled through the underbrushf elbows and knees 
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‘I wish I could give it to you. IVe never met the old man and 
I don’t want to, but that’s what I was told to do.’ . , 

‘They’re all farts doNvn there. Kommandos! A bunch of beer- 
soaked ruffians, I say. But you’re better looking than most of 
them.’ 

‘Herr Verachten, please? I was told to hurry.’ 

‘Everything’s hurry this and hurry that. It’s ten o’clock.^ 
The old fool’s wife Is in her rooms and he’s in his chapelrof; 
course.’ 

‘Where?...’ 

‘Oh, all right. Come on in, I’ll show you . . . You are belter 
looking, more polite, too. Stay that way.’ 

Helga led him through a corridor that ended at a door opening 
into a large entrance hall. Here the walls were covered with 
numerous Renaissance oil paintings, the colours vivid and 
dramatic under pinpoint spotlights. Tliey extended up a wide 
circular staircase, the steps of Italian marble. Branching off the 
hall were several larger rooms, and the brief glimpses Taleniekov 
had of them confirmed Heinrich Kassel’s description of a house 
filled with priceless antiques. But the glimpses were brief; the 
maid turned the comer beyond the staircase and they approached 
a ‘thick mahogany door filled with ornate biblical carvings. 
opened it and they descended steps carpeted in scarlet until they 
reached some kind of ante-room, the floor marble like the stair- 
"^ase in the great ball, the walls here covered with tapestries 
epicting early Christian scenes. An ancient church pew was on 
' left, the bas-relief examples of an art long forgotten; it was 
a place of meditation, for the tapestry facing it was of the 
Stations of the Cross. At the end of the small room was an arched 
door, beyond it obviously Walther Verachten’s chapel. 

‘You can interrupt, if you want to,’ said Helga without 
enthusiasm. ‘The head Kommando will be blamed for it, not you. 
But rd wait a few minutes; the priest will be finished with his 
claptrap by then.’ , 

* A priest T The word slipped out of Vasili’s throat; the presence 
of such a man was the farthest thing .in. Iris’ mind. A consigUere 
of the Matarese with a priest ? 

‘His fart-filled holiness, that’s what I say.’ Helga turned and 
started back. ‘Do as you wish,’ she said shrugging. ‘I don’t tell 
anybody what to do.’ 

Taleniekov waited for the heavy mahogany^door above to open 
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with his hands. Steadying himself, he brought them up to his 
face, covering his eyes as if they had been clawed or burned. 
The priest dropped to his .knees, grabbing the old man by the 
shoulders, embracing him. The cleric turned to Vasili, his voice 
harsh. . , " 

‘Whib arc you?’ WIial right have you?* ' 

‘Don’t talk to me of rights, pr/w/I You turn my stomach. 
Parasite!* 

Tlic priest held his place, cradling the white-haired Vcrachtcn. 
‘lAvas sumWned years ago and I. came. Like my predecessors 
in this house, .! ask for nothing and I receive nothing.’ * , 
The old man lowered *hfs hands from Jiis face, struggling to 
compose himself, nodding his trembling head ; the priest released 
hini. ‘So you’ve come at last,’ he said. ‘Tlicy always said you 
would. Vengeance is the Lord's, but then you people do not 
accept that,\do you? You’ve taken God from the people and 
given so little in return. I have no quarrel with you on this earth. 
Take' my life, Bolshevik. Carry out your orders, but let this good 
priest go. He’s no’Voroshin.’ 

‘You are, however.’ 

- Tt is my burden.* Verach fen’s voice grew firmer. ‘And oun 
"secret.. I’ve borne both well, as God has given me the vision to 
do so.’ ^ ^ 

^ ‘One talks of rights, the btlierof God!’ spafout Talenickov. 
ypocrilesl’ And then he shouted, "Perro nostro circuhr 
The old^man blinked, no reaction in them whatsoever, T beg 
your pardon ?’ 

' ‘You'^iieard meJ Ferro nostro circuhr 
‘I heat you, but I don’t understand you,* 

, ‘Corsica! Porto VccclTjoI GUUJajime de MatareseP 
Vcrachtcn looked ;np, at thd’piiest, ‘Am 1 senile, my father? 
What’s he talking about ?’ 

‘Explain yourself,’ said the priest curtly. ‘Who arc you? What 
do you want ? What’s the meaning of these words ?’ 
knows]’ _ . 

T know whatT Verachten leaned forward. ‘Wc Voroshins have 
blood on our souls, I accept that. But I cannot accept what 1 
don’t know.’ 

. ‘The shepiierd boy, stiid Taleniekov with quiet condemnation. 
‘With a. voice crueller than the wind. Do you need more than 
that? The shepherd boy!* 



with those few words, Odilc Vcrachtcn nodded at her escort. 
He shifted the weapon to his left and fired. TIic explosion' was 
deafening; the old man fell. The killer raised his gun and fired 
again; the priest spun, the top of hts head blown away. 

.Silence. , \ , 

i . .‘Tliat was one of the most brutal acts I’ve ever witnessed,’ said 
Taicniekov, llie final decision of his life being made. He would 
kill , ., . somehow* ,, ^ , 

‘From 'Vasili Vasilicvich Talcntckov, that’s quite a statement/ 
said "(he Vcrachtcn woman, taking a step forward. ‘Did you really 
believe that this ineffectual old man - this would-be priest - could 
be a part of 

' .‘My error ;vyas in the man, not in the name. Vordshin Is 
Matarcse.’ 

‘Correction. Vcrachtcn. We^ arc not merely bom, . we arc 
chosen.’ Odilc gestured at her dead father, ‘He never was. When 
his brotlicr was killed during the war, Ansel chose me I’ She 
glared at him. ‘We wondered what you had learned in Leningrad/ 

• /Would you*feally like to know?’ 

] *A name/ answered the woman. ‘A name from a chaotic period 
in recent histo^. Voroshin. But it hardly mattersthat youknow.. 
There is nothing you could sa^, no accusation you could make, 
^that thb Verachtens could not deny.' 

‘You don’t kftow that/ • . 

‘We know enough, don’t we?’ said Odilc, glancing at the man 
'ith the gun. 

‘ ‘We ^now enough/ repeated the killer. ‘I missed you in 
Lcningradl But I did not miss the woman, Kronescha, did I? If 
you know what I mean.’ " 

‘ *Yoitr Talcniekov started forward; the maa clicked the gun’s 
hammer back with his thumb. 

Vasili held his place, body and mind aching. He would kill; 
to.do so control had to be found. And shock. Lodzia myLodzial 
Help me. 

He stared at Odile Vcrachtcn, anef'spoke the words softly, 
slowly, giving each equal emphasis. ‘Ferro . . . nostro . . . circulo* 

' I The smile faded from her lips, her white skin grew paler. ‘Again 
from the pastt-From a primitive people who don’t know what 
they’re saying. We should have known you might leara it.* 

/You believe /that f You tliink they don’t know what they’re 
saying ? • 



lid not commit suicide. He (hen spread the stole and ran his 
land over her body, pulling her off tlidfloor, and reaching around 
icr back, pushing her down again and plunging his hand between 
icr Jegs, ankles to pelvis, feeling for the hard metal of a gun oi a 
mife. There was'nothing, *Gct up!^ he ordered. 

She rose only partially, her knees pulled up under her, holding 
ler neck. * You tnus( ieU iticr she whispered, ^You know you can’t' - 
ret but. Don’t be a fool, Russian! Save your life! Wliat do you 
chow of the shepherd?’ Odilc Verachlcti screamed; 

‘What am I offered to tell you?’ 

‘What do you 

. ‘What docs th^Matarese want!?’ 

• Tlic ‘Order.’ 

• ‘Through chaosT 

/‘Yes! The shepherd? In the name of God, tell me!’ 

^ *Vl\ tell you when we’re out of the compound/ 

*Nol Now.* 

‘Do you think I’d trade that off?’ He pulled her to her feet 
‘We’re leaving now. Your friend here will wake up before too 
long; he’ll know what to do, it’s part of his job. If it TOsn’t 
rd kill him. But you and I will be far away when he kills himself/^' 
‘Nor 

^ ‘Then you’ll die/ said Taleniekov simply. ‘I got in, I'll get 
1 gave orders! No one’s to leave!’ 

‘Who’s leaving? A uniformed guard* returns to his post. Tiiose 
aren't Mataresc.out (here. They're exactly what they’re supposed • 
to be: former Kommandos hired to protect a wealthy executive.’ 
Vasili jammed the gun into her throat, ‘Your choice? It doesn’t 
matter to me.’ 

She flinched; he grabbed the back of her neck, pulling it into 
the barrel. She nodded. ‘We. will talk in ray father’s car/ she 
whispered, ‘We’re both civilized people. You have information ■ 
I need, and I have a revelation for you. You have nowhere lo' 
turn but to us now. It could be far worse for you.’ 

He sat next to her in the front seat of Walther Verachten’s 
limousine. He had taken off the uniform and was now no more 
than another stud in Odile Vcrachtcn’s stable. She was behind . 
the wheel, his arm around her shoulders, his automatic again 
jammed into her, out of sight. As the guard at the gatehouse,, 
nodded and turned to press the release button, be leaned into her; 
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Vasili shook his bead* ‘Sorry, you first* Who are the Matarcse 
IVhaf are they? What are they doing-?’ 

*Your first answer,’ said Odilc,' parting her stole, her hand 
on the neckline of her gown. She ripped it downward, the whit 
buttons breaking from the threads, exposing her breasts. ‘It’s on 
we know you’ve found,’ she added. 

In the moonlight Talcnickov saw it. Larger than he had see 
before, a jagged circle that was part of the breast, part of th 
body. The mark of the Matarcse. ‘The grave in the hills c 
Corsica,’ he said quietly. Terra nostro circulo" 

‘It can be yoursy said Odile, reaching out to him. ‘How man 
lovers have lain, /across these breasts and admired my ver 
distinctive birthrnnrk. You are the besty Taleniekov. Join the best 
.l^t me bringYpurVer!’ 

‘A little while ago, you said I had no choice. That you woul 
reveal something to me, force me to turn to you. What Is it?’ 

*; Odile pulled the top of her gown together. ‘The American i 
dead. You are alone.’ 

. ^What?^ 

‘Scofield was killed,’ 

. ^ Where?' 

‘In Washington , . 

^The sound of a powerful engine interrupted her words. Heac 
ts pierced the darkness of the road that wound out of th 
ods from the south: a car came into view. Then suddenly, a 
;■ suspended in a black void, it stopped on the shoulder behin 
1C limousine. Befoie the headlights could be extinguished, thre 
ten could be seen leaping out, the driver following. All wer 
^rmed; two carried rifles. All were predators. 

‘They’ve found me!' cried Odile Verachten. ‘Your answei 
Taleniekov! You really have no choice, you see that, don’t you 
Give me the gun. An order from me can change your life. Withou 
it, you’re dead.’ 

Stunned, Vasili looked behind him; the fields stretched iuti 
pastures, the pastures into darkness. Escape was not a problem’ 
perhaps not even the right decision. Scofield deadl In Washim 
ton? He had been on his way to England; what had sent hin 
prematurely to Washington? But Odile Verachten was no 
lying; he would bank his life on it! She had spoken the trufl 
as she knew the truth ~ just as her offer was made in truth* Th^ 
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He had to join Beowulf A^te in England. - ‘ 

Two of the names on the guest list of Guillaume de Matarese 
seventy y^rs ago were accounted for4 ' “ * . . 

ScozzL Dead:'* '/ * , . ‘ ^ 

: : Voroshin-Verachten. Dead. . . 

Sacrificed/ \ * - - 

,/ The direct descendants were expendable, which meant they 
•were.not the true inheritors of the Corsican padrone. They had 
been merely messengers, bearing gifts for others far more power- 
ful/far more capable of spreading the Corsican fever. ‘ 

, This world needs killers? 

' To save it from killers I Odile Verachten. 

. Enigma^ . 

‘ “David Waverly, Foreign Secretary, Great Britain. 

Joshua ApplcfoaTV, Senator, .United States Congress. 

Were they, too, expendable messengers? Or were they some- 
thing else? Did each carry the mark of the jagged blue circle on 
his chest? Had Scozzi? And if either did, or Scozzi had, was that 
unnatural blemish .the mark of mystical distinction Odile 
ycrachten had thought it was, or was it, too, something else? 
A symbol of expendability, perhaps. For it occurred to. Vasili 
that wherever that mark appeared, death was a partner. ~ 
Scofield was searching in England now. The same Beowulf 
^ 'i- that someone within the Matarese had reported killed in 
Creek Park. Who was that someone, and why had the false 
• irt gone out? It was as though that person - or persons - 
wanted Scofield spared, beyond reach of the Matarese killers. 
But why? 

You talk of the shepherd. He knows! Can you doubt it? 

The shepherd, A shepherd boy. 

Eni^a. • . * 

Talehiekov put the tea dovm on the tray in front of him, his 
elbow jarred by his seat companion. The businessman from Essen 
had fallen asleep, his arm protruding over the divider. Vasili was 
about to remove it when his eyes fell on the folded newspaper 
’ spread out on the German’s lap. 

The photograph stared up at him and he stopped breathing, 
sharp bolts of pain returning to his chest - as they had in’ 
:Lchingrad. 

The smiling, gentle face was that of Heinrich Kassel. The bold 
print above the photograph screamed the information. 




^•^garroucd, wlih ji , ^ 
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^Scofield?' The grey-faced man was-a^tpmshed, the name uttered 
jn shock. “ ' 

Bray broke into a run through the crowds in the London 
Underground, towards the Charing Cross exit. It had happened; 
it was bound to happen sooner or later. No brim of a hal^ 
could conceal a face if trained eyes saw that face, and no unusual 
^clothing dissuaded the professional once the face had been 
arked. .. 

He had just been marked; thc^map making the identification - 
and without question now racihg td a phone - was a veteran 
agent for the Central Intelligence Agency stationed at the 
American Embassy on Grosvenor Square. Scofield knew him 
slightly; one or two lunches at The Guinea; two or three con* 
fercnccs, inevitably held prior to Consular Operations invading 
areas the Company considered possessively sacrosanct. Nothing 
close, only cold; the man was a fighter for CIA prerogatives and 
Beowulf Agate had transgressed too frequently. 

Goddaiim it I Within minutes the U.S. network in London’ 
would be put on alert, within hours every available man, woman 
and paid informer would spread throughout the city looking for 
him. It was conceivable that even the British would be called in, 
but it was not likely. Those in Washington who wanted Brandon 
Alan Scofield wanted him dead, not questioned, and this \vas 
not the English style. No, the British would be avoided. 

Bray counted on it. There was a man he had helped several 
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the winding back’ streets into Haymarkct, 

< , He chose a telephone box, went inside and closed the glass 
dodr, wishing it wcrc solid* It was ten minutes to seven. Antonia 
would be waiting by the phone. They always allowed a variable 
of half an hour for cross-Channel telephone traffic; if he did 
not reach her by 8.15, Paris time, she could expect his next call 
between 11.45 and 12.15. :The. one condition Toni had insisted 
xipoh was for them (o talk to each other every day. Bray bad not 
objected; he had come out of the earth and found something very 
precious to him, something he had thought he had lost , per- 
manently. He could love again; the excitement of anticipation 
had come back. The sound of a voice stirred him, the touch of a 
hand was meaningful. He had found Antonia Gravet at the most 
inopportune time of his life, yet finding her gave a significance to 
his life he had not felt for a number of years. He wanted to iwc 
arid grow old- with her, it was as simple as that. And remarkable. 
He had never tliought about growing old before; it was time he 
did. ; ^ - . 

' If the Mataresc allowed it, , 

The Afflfarese, An international power without a profile, its 
leaders faceless men triring to achieve whatl . 

. Chaos 7 Hf/jy 

Chnbs, Scofield was suddenly struck by the root meaning of 
word. The state of formless matter, of clashing bodies m 
before the creation. Before order was imposed on the 
• ‘v'erse. 

He dialled the code. Antonia answered quickly, 

*Vasili’s here,’ she said* ‘This afternoon. He’s hurt’ ’ 

•How badly?’ • . , 

*His neck. He should have stitches.’ 

- There was a brief hollow sound as the phone was being passed. 
Or taken. ' ^ . 

*He should have sleep,’ said Taleniekov in English. ‘But I 
have things to tell you fiKt, several warnings.’ 

‘What about Voroshin?’ 

‘He kept, the V for practical if foolish purposes. He became 
Essen’s Vcrachten. Ansel Vcrachteru’ 

‘The VerachtenV^oiksT 
•Yes*’ 

‘Good Christ!’ 

‘His son believed that’ 
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•What-^ 

•lt*8 trTclc\-ant. there’s too much to tell you. ITU srand* 
daoshw w-as ‘he chown one. She’s dead, killed on'Matarcse 
orden.’ 

‘As Sconr ' tniemiiitcd Scofield. 

‘Exactly’ agtw) ihe Sov«t. They wwe vessels; they carried 
the plans tut were commandeered by others. It will be interesting 
tosec whai happens to the Verachten companies They have no 
leadership no« 'Nc trust watch and note who assumes control-’ 
*l^eV reached the same conclusion then,' said Bray. * 71 ] 

• Matatese vorV ihr ct Utce corporatioas ’ 

*Il wouW appsur O but to what end I haven’t the famtcs 
idea.ir»airmcis ,, -it'j ln.,.pn. ' 

'Qtaca.. ' Sco’.s d spoln. till, word wiMv 
*I htj yeur pa'-J* • 

‘Sotbst^cu S.I ^ ,ou wanted «o warn me ’ 

*k'es.Tbf5’K s’uJsJ .Mt hies under mxroscopes. It seem 
thcyloiowrvsj dr « wv sc eser ised, rrery past friaO, esoj 
contact, nm > s- r-J Imer, Be carefuL* 

Tljcym’tlic* ss ^ nj, ncs'CT entered; they can’t cover 
every ent* 

‘Don’t hrl cn i > i .. 'ccc.TTd tsy cabk aboirt the bed/ 
fcaiVsT 

’It’s earj’ Sec:^ . •..;-ers alaiJyhz tixmesehes? rtn co? 
surtlWiescc. 

•Beres? t,* ic-. T c' icioT £:=.>. ’Set there's lonani-^ j 
wasn’t to c ' They 're mioiii: be tji-t:, 

W-iciiaicsr' v .c^c t!4v'r:tc:««='==-'^o csnhcrizx 
the bis ;o ehi. They’ir vxx L=d cf iOs 

' soWen ire CT.’ • e tr oniixf rew. ra i> he erreTcaa; 

^ Iwedpac^. ^ ^^ard 



a pilot and a plane in the Cap Gris district; Fve done it before. 
Tlicre’s a private airfield between Hythc and Ashford. I should 
be in London by one o’clock or three at the latest. 1 kn6\y where 
youVe staying, the girl told me.’ . 

‘Taleniekov.’ 

‘Yesr ’ * - r 

‘Her name’s Antonia.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

' ‘Let me speak to her,’ 

*6f course. Here she is.’ 

He found the name in the London directory: R. Symonds, 
Bradbry Lane, Chelsea, He memorized the number and placed 
the first call at 7.30 from a booth in Piccadilly Circus. The 
woman who answered told him politely that Mr Symonds was 
on his way home from the office. 

. ‘He should be here any mo’ now. Shall I fell him who called?’ 

; ‘The name wouldn’t mean anything. Fll call in a while, thank 
you,’ / \ 

‘He’s, got a tnat^ellous memory. You’re sure you don’t care to 
leave your nameT 

^ • ^Fm sure, thank you,’ < 

' \ ‘He's coming directly from the office.’ 

‘Yes, 1 understand that.* . 

, Scofield hung up, disturbed. left the booth and walked 
down Piccadilly past Fortnum and Mason’s to St James’s Street 
and beyond. There was another booth at the entrance to Green 
Park; slightly more than ten minutes had passed. He wanted to 
hear the woman’s voice again. 

‘Has your husband arrived ?’ he asked. 

called from the locil, the Brace and Bit on Old Church ' 
Street. He’s quite irritable. Must have had a dreadful day.* * 

Bray hung up. He knew the number of MI6-London; it was ^ 
one a member of the fraternity kept in mind. He dialled. .. ' 

‘Mr Symonds, please. Priority.’ 

.‘Right away, sir.’ 

Roger Symonds was not on his way home, nor was he in a 
pub called The Brace and Bit. Was he playing a domestic game? 

‘Symonds here,’ said the familiar English voice in the familiar 
casual tone Scofield remembered. , ^ 

‘Your wife just told me you were on your way'homc, but got 


letaincd at the Brace end Bit Is that the best >ou could come up 
vithr 

‘I »hat7... Who’s this?* 

*An old friend.’ 

’Not much of a one. I’m afraid. I’m not married. My friends 
toow that.’ 

Bray paused, then spoke urgently. ‘Quickly. Giw me a sterile 
lumber, or one on a scrambler. QuicklyP 

‘Who fa this?’ 

*Two thousand pounds.’ 

It took Symonih less than a second to understand and adjust; 
tic reeled olT a number, repeated it once, then added. The cellars. 
rwenty-fi\e storeys high.' 

There was a click; the line went dead. Twcnty-fis'c storeys high 
lo the cellars meant halving the figure, minus one. He was to 
call Ihe -number in exactly twelve mmutes - within the one* 
minute span - when scrambling and jamming devices would be 
activated He left the booth to find another as far away as time 
and rapid walking jicmiittcd. Telephone intcnxpts were poten- 
tially two-way traces; the booth at Green Bark could be under 
observation m a matter of minutes. 

,wHe went up Old Bond Street into New until he reached Oxford 
Street, where he turned right and began running. At Wardour 
Street he slowed down, uirocd right ag.ain, and melted into the 
crowds of Soho. ‘ 

Elapsed time' nine and a half minutes. 

There was a booth at the cotner of Shaft tsbury Avenue; 
inside a callow young man wearing an clectnc-bluc suit was 
screaming into the phone. Scofield waited by the door. looking at 
his watch. 

Eleven minutes. 

He could not take the chance He took out a five-pound note 
and tapped on the glass. The young man turned ; he saw the bill 
and held up his middle finger in a gesture that was not co- 
operative. 

Bray opened the door, put his left band on the elcctric-Wue 
shoulder, tightened his grip, and as the offensive young man 
began screeching, puhed him out of the booth, ttipping with - 
his left foot, dropping the fiver on top of , 

youth grabbed it and ran. 

Eleven minutes, thirty seconds 


- Scofield took several defep breaths, trying to slow the rapid 
pounding of his chest. Twelve minutes. He dialled.' ' / , % 

‘Don’t go home,’ said Bray the instant Symonds was- on the 
line. \ ‘ ’ 

‘Don’t ynd stay in London!’ was the reply. ‘Grosvenor Square 
has an alert out for you.’ ' > 

‘You knowl Washington called you in?’ 

‘Hardly.' They won’t say a word about you. You’re terminated 
personnel, an off-limits subject. We probed several weeks ago 
when we first 'got word.’ . ^ ; 

‘Word from w/zerc?’ ‘ 

‘Our. sources in the Soviets In KGB. They’re after you, too, 
but then they always have been.’ ' 

.‘\\Hiat did Washington say when you probed?’ 

‘Played it down. Failure to report whereabouts, something 
like that. They’re too embarrassed to put an official stamp on the 
nonsense. Are you authoring something? Ihere’s a lot of that 
over there . . .’ . , 

. ‘How did- about the alert?* interrupted Scofield. 

.The one out for fnfe now?’ , " 

• . .*Oh, come how^ we do keep tabs, you know. A number of 
4 hose ‘Grosvenor Square has^on its payroll quite rightly have 
2*1 loyalties to us.’ . ** 

ay paused briefly, bewildered. ‘Roger, why are you telling 
this?'! can’t believe two thousand pounds would make you 
do it.’ 


That misappropriated sum has been sitting in a Chelsea bank 
drawing interest for you since the morning after you bailed me 
out.’ ~ 

. ‘Then why?’ 

Symonds cleared dus throat, a proper Englishman facing the 
necessity of showing' emotion. ‘I have no idea what your quarrel 
is over there and I’m not sure I care to know - you have such 
puritanical outbursts - but I was appalled to learn that our 
prime source in Washington confirmed that the State Department 
subscribes to the Soviet ploy. As I said, it’s not only nonsense, I 
find it patently offensive.’ 


‘A ploy? What ploy?’ 

‘That you joined forces with the Serpent.’ 

The “Serpent” ?’ . : ' ' ’ 

‘It’s what we call Vasili Talcniekov, a name I’m sure you 




tecaD. To itpcat, I don't know what your trouble is, but t df 
know a goddamned lie, a macabre lie at that, wbca \ hear one. 
Symonds cleared Ws throat again. *Some of tis remember East 
Berlin. And I was here when you came back from Prague, Jlow 
dare they .. . after what you've donet Churlish bastardsl' 

Scofield took a long, deep breath. *Rogcr, don’t go home.’ 

• tyes, you said that before.' Sjmonds was reliescd they were 
back to practicality; it was in bis voice. 'You say someone’s 
there, daimmg to be my wifel’ 

‘Probably not inside, but nearby, with a clear view, Thcy’s-c 
tapped mto your phone and the equipment’s good. No echoes, no 
static.’ 

Wy phone? They’re traiiiog nfe? In LandonT 
They’re covering you; they’re after me. They knew we were 
friends and thought I might try to reach y ou.’ 

•Goddamned cfieekl That embassy wift get a bolt that'll char 
the gold feathers off that fucking ridiculous eagle 1 They go too 
farV 

•It’s not the Americans.’ 

‘Kot the? . . . Bray, what in Cod’s narhe are you talking about?’ 
‘That’s just it. We have to talk. But it's got to be a very com- 
"plicated route. Two networks arclooking for me, and one of them 
has you under glass. They’re goo^’- 
‘We’ll sec about that,’ snapped Symonds, annoyed, challcngwi 
and curious. T daresay several vehicles, one or two decoys, and i 
healthy bit of official lying can do the trick. Where are you?’ 
'Soho. Wardour and Shaftesbury.* 

'Good. Head over to Tottenham Court Hoad. In obou; 


will make a remarkable rccoseiy.' 

Thank you, Roger.' 

'Not at alL But don’t expect me to have the two thousand quid. 
Hie banks arc closed, you know,’ 

ScoMd got m the front scat of the Mini, the black driver looking 
at ban Closely, courteously, his right hand out of sight. The man 
had obviously been given a photograph to study. Bray removed 
the insQ hat 

Thank you,’ said the driver, bis hand movmn iwif*’-* *•■"*»!« 



' Scofield took several: deep breaths, trying to slow the rapid 
pounding of lus chest*' Twelve minutes. He dialled. . •. 

‘Don’t go home,’ said Bray the instant Symonds on the 
line. ’ ' / ' ' 

. ‘Don’t stay in London!’ w^ the reply, ‘Grosvenor Square 
has an alert out for you.- ; *' . , ; ' 

' ‘You k/;o>V? Washington called in?’ 

^‘Hardly .'They won’t say a word about you. You’re terminated 
personnel, an off-limits subject. ,We probed several weeks ago 
when we first 'got word,’. . - ’ 

• ‘Word. from where?’ 

• ' ‘Our sources in the Soviets In KGB. They’re after you, too, 
but then they always haVe been,’ , . • 

‘What did Washington say when you probed?’ 

./‘Played it down. Failure to report whereabouts, something 
, like that. They’re too embarrassed to put an oflScial stamp on the 
nonsense. Are you authoring something? There’s a lot of that 
over there / 

.‘How did* about the alert?’ interrupted Scofield. 
‘The one out for me now?’ . 

; \/‘Oh, coitie nowj we do keep tabs, you know. A number of 
..those 'Grosvenor 'Square has^pn its payroll quite riglitly have 
« loya.lties to us.’ 

Bray -paused briefly, bewildered. ‘Roger, why are you telling 
• this? I can’t believe two thousand pounds would make you 
do it.’ 


That misappropriated sum has been sitting in a Chelsea bank 
drawing interest for you since the morning after you bailed me 
out.’ 

Then why 


Symonds cleared "throat, a proper Englishman facing the 
necessity of showing emotion. T have no idea what your quarrel 
is over there and I’m not sure I care to know - you have such 
puritanical outbursts - but 1 was appalled to leam that our 


prime source in Washington confirmed that the State Department 


subscribes to the Soviet ploy. As I said, it’s not only nonsense, I, 
find it patently offensive.’ 


‘A ploy? What ploy?’ 

That you joined forces with the Serpent.* 
‘The “Serpent”?’ 


‘It’s what we call Vasili Taleniekoy, a name I’m sure you 




recall. To repeat, I don’t know what your trouble is, but 1 do 
know a goddamned lie, a macabre lie at that, when I heat one.* 
Syjnonds cleared his throat again. 'Some of us remember East 
Berlin. And I was here when you came back from Prague. How 
dare Ibey . after wbat you’ve donel Churlish baslatdsl’ - 
Scofield took a long, deep breath. 'Roger, don’t go home.* 
-.jyes, you said that before.* SjTnonds was relieved they w'ere 
back to practicality; it was m his voice. 'You say someone's 
there, claiming to be my wifeT 

’Probably not inside, but nearby, with a clear view. They've 
tapped into your phone and the equipment's good. No echoes, no 
static.* 

‘jWy phone'? They ’re trailing me 7 In LandcnT 

"HK^’re covenog you; they’re after me. They knew we were 


JarV 

*It’s not the Americans/ 

‘Not the? . . Bray, what in God’s name arc yoit talking about?' 
'that’s iust it. Wc have to talk. But it’s got to be a rury com* 
'plicated route. Two networks an^ooking for me, and one of them 
has you under glass. Tbey’rt go^’- 

'We*ll sec at^»* «? * , • ■ . . • 

and curious * .... 

healthy bit of . , 

'Soho. Waiuuut and Shaliesbury.’ 

‘Good. Head over to Tottenham Court Road. In aboiif 


ui >Cku..ii(.dLijc icuovery 
Thank you, Roger ’ 

‘"’O thousand quid. 

The banks are clo'sCd, you know ’ ^ 


scatof the Mini, the black driver looking 
at hirnctostly. ^rltously, his right hand out of sight The man 

. Thank you,’ said the driver, his hand moving swiftly to his 
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jnckol pocket, tlicn (o ihc wheel The chj,rine caiinhl instuntly and 
(hey sped up ToftchluUTi Court Ilonci* *My Pfimc is Israel You 
are Brnndon Scofield obviously. Good to make your ^cqumnU 
ance/- 

*Jsrac1 ?* he asked. 1 ‘ 

‘That’s. It/ man,' replied the driver, smiling, tending u pro- 
nounced West Indian lift to his voice. ‘I don’t think my parents 
Imd in mind the cohcsivxncss of minorities when (hey pave it to 
me, but they were avid readers of the Bible* Israel Isles.* 

‘It's a nice name.* 

^ ‘My wife tliinks llicy blew it, as you Americans say* She keepi 
telling me that if they iiad only used Ishmaci instead, all my 
introductions would be mcmoniWe,’ 

* “My nume is Islunrtcr’ . . / Bray laughed. ‘It's dose cnouglK* 
‘Tliis banter covers a slight nervousness on my part, if I may 
.say .so,’ said Isles. 

‘Why?' 

*Wc studied a numixrr of your accomplishments in training; it 
.wasn’t (hat long ago. Tip rehauffeurins a man wc*d all like to 
cimdatcf 

The trace of laitglitcr vanished from Scofield’s face. That's 
' fiatlcring. J’m sure you will if you xwint to,’ And whatyoii 
t to he my aycy I hope you think it*s been yeorth it. 

They drove south out of London on the Brighton road, 
Oranching west at Rcdhill and heading into the country'sfdc. 
Israel Isles was sufiicicntly perceptive to curtail the banter, He 
apparently understood that he was driving either a vcr>^ pre- 
occupied or cAliaustcd,; American. Bray was grateful for the 
silence; he had to reach a dlfilcult dcci.sion. TIic risks ww 
enormous no matter what he decided. 

Yet part of (hat decision had already been forced upon hini, 
which mciint he h.nd 'to tell S^wonds thitl Washington wasn’t the 
immediate issue. He could not permit Roger to vent his misplacx’d 
outrage on the American Embassy; it was not the embassy th^t 
had placed the intercept on his telephone. U was the Matarcsc. 

Yet to (ell the whole truth meant involving Symonds, \vbo 
would not remain silent. He would go to others and those tMhecs. 
to their superiors. It was not the time to speak of conspiracy sa ; 
massive and contradictor)^ (hat it would be branded no mere 
than the product of two terminated intelligence officers - both* 
wanted for treason in their rcspectiv'c countries. The time . 
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come, but It t^as not now For the truth of the matter was that 
they did not poiscss a shred of bard evidence, Everythine they 
knew to be true w as so easily denied by powerful, faceless men of 
undoubted congi,nialu> as the paranoid rambitngs of lunatics and 
traitors. On the surface, the logic was their enemies. Why would 
the leaders of mammoth corporations, conglomerates that 
depended on stabilit\, finance chaos’ 

' Chaos Formlciv n,attcr, clashing bodies In space 

‘Another lew mi’imtrs, wt'll reaxh our tirst destination,' said 
Israel Isles 

‘First destiaa .-'n" 

*Yes, our inp.^ > . ct N' <- c'ts up ahead; 

this one IS drill."/ ^ 1 "I'l'" - '»• /i' h.c.V his pas- 
senger white - j c ..id , ' <; ’Tc/tn' cer. 

The next leg *1, tel:, ir-cc s - .a ‘’'S'r- ''d* rruiy 

be a little late howeser Hi',.- " i. . ?,s f ^ -etticics 

•n city garage^ 

T see -e . I .7'- . . j-,,; had pjat 

provided S-monir 

was in step:'.. > - .w - ■ S-snmds. 

He would ’r ' rg ’-hal JTOuIiJ 

implicate u'- - : Ai»*erl> Henrevtr, 

\Vasetb nac -n , . , " ' i r» -* cc’^Sdsciial 

basts, deti' ' r . _ tJx news 
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massive sh'fts c' . • .gr a . .^orje economic 


manoeuvres *ert . ^ it 
toond sns ard ‘ 

■FBI and the O ^ 

In Washari'^ - /. 
from diidosrg •«. . 
surest way of d" -t , 
•to that S.r- 
money, no cTit » 
itwastlKsprsc '• . 

, Isles slowed r« “ r 
[Hemadea L'-tr- ; - 
jthcycaroc, 

Within tinfty •ctond 
■,h had picked i.w . ^ 


g.". u/, fhew *ent 

'• ‘jT^rseded toe inltrutts cTtbe 

. ‘ . wanted to prevcPtl^ 

the car m 
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discreet distance. Bray knew what was expected; he got out, aj 
did the West Indian. The Bentley came to a stop. A white drive) 
opened the rear door for a black companion. No one spoke a! 
the exchange was made, both cars now driven by blacks. 

‘May I ask you a question?* said Israel Isles hesitantly. ’ 

‘Sure.* 

‘I’ve gone'tlirough all the training, but I’ve never had to Idll i 
man. I worry about that sometimes. What’s it like?’ 

' Scofield looked out the window at the shadows rushing past 
It'^s like walking ihroiigh a door' into a place yotCve never beet 
before. I hope yon do not have to go there, for it^s filled with e 
thousand eyes ~ a few angry, more frightened, most pleading ...al 
wondering. Why me ‘There’s not very much of that,’ said 
Bray. ‘You never take a life unless it’s absolutely necessary, 
knowing that if you have to, you’re saving a lot more. That’s the 
justification, the only one there should ever be. You put it out 
of your mind, lock it away behind a door somewhere in your 
head.’ . " ' ‘ 

‘Yes, I think I understand. The justification is in the necessity. 
One has to accept that, doesn’t one?’ 

. ‘That’s right. Necessity.’ Until you grow older and the door 
opens more and more frequently. Finally it will not close and you 
^ stand there, staring inside, 

hey drove into the deserted parking area of a picnic site in the 
Guildford countryside. Beyond the post-and-rail fence were 
swings and slides and seesaws, all silhouetted in the bright 
rrioonJight. 

A car was waiting for them, but Roger Symonds was not in it; 
he was expected momentarily. Two men had arrived early to 
make certain there was no one else in the picnic ground, no 
intercepts placed on phones considered sterile. 

‘Hello, Brandon,’ said a short, stocky man in a bulky overcoat, 
extending his hand. 

‘Hi, how are you?* Scofield did not recall the agent’s name, 
but remembered his face; he was one of the best men fielded by 
MI6. Cons Op had called him in - with British permission - when 
the Moscow-Paris-<Xtba espionage ring was operating inside the 
Chamber of Deputies. Bray was impressed at seeing him 
Symonds was using a first team. 

Tt’s been eight or ten years, hasn’t it?’ 


‘At Jca«,’ agreed Scofield. ‘HoVve you b«n1' 

‘Still h«e, rn tw pcosjoned o£f before too long. Looking . 


forward to that.’ 

‘Enjoy it.’ , 

The Englishman hesitated, then spoke with embarrapment. 
‘Never did sec you after that awful business in East Berlin. Not 
that we were sudi friends, but you know wVat 1 mean. Delayed 
condolences, chap. Rotten thing. Fucking animals, I say.* 
•Thanks. It was a long time ago.’ 

‘Ncsier that long,’ said the MI6 man. ‘It was my source in 
doscQW that brou^t us that garbage about you and the Serpent, 
leowulf and the Serpentt My God, how could those pricks m 


XC, swallow such roiT 
‘It’s complicated.’ 

He saw the headlights first, then heard the engine. A London 
axi drove into the picnic ground. The driver, however, was no 
London cabbie; it was Roger Symonds, 

' The middle-aged MI6 officer climbed out and for a second or 
SiTO blinked and stretched, as if to get his beatings Roger had 
sot changed during the years since he and Bray had known each 


that masked a first-rate analytical mind He was not an cosy man 
to fool - with part of ihe truth or none of it. 

‘Bray, how ere you?’ said Symonds, hand held out. ‘For 
God’s sake, don’t answer that, v,c’Il get to it Let me tell you, 
those arc pot easy cars to drive I feel as though Vve jmt limped 
through the worst rugger match in Liverpool. I’ll be far more 
generous with cabbies in the future.’ Roger looked around. 


jiutt tngushman iisteaed in silence as Bray, sitting stjll on a 
iwing. told his story of the massive shifting of funds. When 
^ofidd had finished, Symonds walked behind him and shoved 
,him between the shoulder blades. 

There’s the push I promised you, although you don’t deserve 
You haven’t been a good lad.* 

•Why notr 
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. ‘You Wnot telling me what you should.* 

*‘I see. You don't understand why Tm asking you not to use n* 
name with WavcrlyT, 

.‘Oh, no, that's perfectly all nght. He has to deal witt Washinj 

• tbn cyeh^ day, Granting an w/o/?7cm/ meeting with a. retire 

• >^‘efican intelligence officer is npt sornething he’d care to ha^ 

on the Foreign Office’s record, Iirieani we don’t actually defe( 
to. one another, ypu.know; I’ll take that responsibility, if it’s t 
be taken.’ . / 

'‘llieD what’s boffiering you ?’ . . ' 

‘ jlie people after yoii. Not Grosvenor Square, of course, bi 
the others. You haven’t been candid; you said they were gooc 
blit you didn’t tell me how good. Or the depth of their resources. 
‘What do you mean?’ 

..‘We pidled out your dossier and selected three names know 
to calling each, telling each Th.^t*the man on the line \vascu 
- intermediary, from you, instructing eachio go to a specifii 
location. All; intercepted; those called wen 
followed.* 

‘Wily’ docs that surpfls^ yoV^ 1 told you as much.’ 

' ' ‘Wffiat surprises me is that one of those names was known onl) 
to us. Not Mi-Five, not Secret Service, not even the Admiraity 
Only us.’ " 

‘Who was it?’ 

' ‘Grimes.’ 

‘Never heard of him,’ said Bray. 

‘You only met him once. In Prague. Under the name of 
Brazuk.’ . . 

‘KGB,’ said Scofield, astonished. ‘He defected in ’seventy^two. 
. I gave him to ypu.^HcVouldn’t have anything to do with us and 
there was nO point in;;wasting him.’ 

^ ‘But only you knew that; 'You said nothing to your people 
and, frankly, w^e at Six took credit for the purchase,’ ' , 
, ‘You’ve got a leak, then.’ 

‘Quite impossible,’ replied Symonds. ‘At least regarding 
present circumstances as you’ve described them to me.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘You say you ran across this global financial juggling act only 
a ‘Short while ago. Let’s be generous and say several months, 
would you agree?’ 

‘Yes.’ ^ 


.‘And since then, those who want to silence you have been 
active against you» also correct?’ Bray nodded. The M16 man 
leaned forward, his hand on the chain above Scofield’s head. 
‘From the day I took office two hnd a half years ago, Beowulf 
Agate’s file has been in my private vault. Jt is removed only on , 
dual signatures, one of which must be mine. It has not been 
removed, and it is the only file in England that contains any 
connection betx'vcn you and the Grimes-Brazuk defection,* 

‘What arc you trying to say?’ 

•There’s only one other place where that information might be 
found.’ ' ' ' 

'Spell it out ’ 

‘Moscow.’ Symonds drew out the word softly, 

Bray shook his bead. That assumes Moscow knoivs Grimes’ 
identity,' 

‘Entirely possible. Like a* Rsw'you’ve purchased, Brazuk was a 
bust. We don’t really want him, but we can’t give him back. 
H-’- - r’"' ' • - * ‘ 1. |i KGB 

• ■ - < spcct 

1 - • . ^ you 

'v4UW5 aioug, WtiQ ate these people after youT 
' '•'It seems I didn’t do you any fay^urs when I handed over’'- 
f Brazuk,’ said Scofield, avoiding Itje it! 16 man’s eyes. 

: 'You didn't know that and neither did wc. Who arc these ' 
; people, BrayT 

, ‘Men who ha\ e contacts in Moscow. Qbviously. Just as vn do-* 
j 'Then I must ask you a question.* continii.«rl 


t ' , . ^i.faiijiulUU. 

Catoly Symonds released the chain and rose to fiis full height. 
‘I think 1 could kill you for that,’ he said ‘For God’s sake, 
’ h/i;<?’ 

’U It’s a question of cither your killing me or my telling you, 
1 don’t have a choice, do IT 

r 'There’s a middle ground. I take you in and turn you over to 
1 Grosvenor Square.’ 


SymoDds’ turned away/ Neither spoke Tor several moments, 
Finally,Mh6 Englislnnan turned .again,’ facing Bray. ‘Such a 
simple phrase. **y6u know. me.” bo! J?" ' 

*1 wouldn’t have reached you if I didn’t think you did.' I don’t 
ask strangers to^ risk their lives for me. I meant what I said 
before. Don’t go .homc. You’re marked . . just as I’m marked. 
If you covered yourself, you’ll be ail riglit. If they find out you 
met with me, you’re dead.’ , 

' ‘ am.at this mornent logged in at an emergency meeting at the 
Admiralty. Phone calls .wcre placed to my. office -and my fiat 
demanding my presence.’ 

; d*G666 . 1 expected as much.’ 

• ‘Goddamn you, Scofield 1 It was always your gift. You pull a 
man in until he can’t stand it. Yes, I know you, and I’ll do as 
you ask - for a little while. But not because of your melo- 
dramatics; they don’t impress me. Something else does, however. 
I said I could kill you for working with Taleniekov. I think I 
could, but ! suspect you kifi yourself a little every time you look 
at him.'That’s reason enough for mf* ’ 
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xm on ibe streets were jamnictf with trafTic, the pavements 
-teeming with customers anxious to part with pourtds. Reichs- 
marks, j’en, dollars and nya^s. It Msi* a concrete version of an 
; ancient baraar, anchored by the imposing monurnent that was 
j Hanods. 

i Scofield slopped at a news-^stand, shifted his aitachS case to his 
! left hand, picked up The Times and went in to a small restaurant. 

1 He slipped into a chair, satisfied that it provided a clear view of 
( the entrance, more satisGed stiU that the pay telephone on the 
?\vall was only feet away. It was a quarter to ten; he ivas to call 
t Roger Symonds at precisely 10.15 on the sterile number that 
jCOuld not be tapped. 

^ He ordered breakfast from the laconic Cockney waitress and 
unfolded the newspaper. He found what he was looking for in a 
single column on the upper left section of the front page. 
Verachien Heiress Dead 

^ Essen. Odite Verachten, daughter of Walthcr, granddaughter 
< of Ansel Verachten, founder of the Verachten Works, was 
found dead in her Werd^n — ** 

j apparent victim of 
family physician. Ft 
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assumed the managerial reins of the diversified companies 
under tlic guidance of her father, who has reccded'from active, 
participation during the past years. Both parents were in 
seclusion at their estate in Stadtwald, and were not -available 
for comment. A private family burial will take place within the , 
residential grounds. A corporate statement is expected. shortly, 
^but nphe from Walther Vcrachten who is reported to ^ 
seriously ill. , 

.Odilc Vcrachten was a dramatically attractive addition to 
the boardrooms of this city of coldly efficient executives. She 
was mercurial, and- when younger, given to displays of cxlii- 
bilionism often at odds with the behaviour of Essen’s business, 
leaders. But no one doubted her ability to run the vast Vcrachten 
Works . . • 

□field’s eyes quickly scanned the biographical hyperbole that 
s an obituary editor’s way of describing a spoiled, headstrong 
ch who undoubtedly slept around with the frequency if not the 
icacy of a Soho whore. 

rhere was. a follow-up story directly beneath. Bray began 
ding and knew instantly, instinctively, that another fragment 
the elusive truth was being revealed. . . 

Vcrachten Death Concerns Trmjs-Comm 

Yorky In a move thabtook Wall Street by surprise, 
t was learned today tliat a team of management consultants 
rom Trans-Communications, Incorporated, was flying to 
issen, Germany for conferences with executives of the 
^crachten Works. The untimely death of Fniulcin Odik 
^crachten, 47, and the virtual seclusion of her father, Walther, 
ged 76, has left the Vcrachten companies without an author!- 
itive voice at the top. What astonished supposedly, well* 
jformed sources here was 'the extent of Trans-Comm’s 
oldings in Vcrachten. In the legal labyrinths of Essen,, 
merican investments are often beyond scrutiny, but rarely 
hen those holdings exceed twenty per cent. Rumours persist 
lat .Trans-Comm’s arc in excess of fifty per cent, althougb, 
mials labelling such figures as ridiculous have been issued by 
e Boston headquarters of the conglomerate ... 

ic words sprang iip from the page at Scofield, the Bostott ^ 
^quarters ... 



Were fragments of that elusive 
Joshua Appleton W 'ffas the smtoe ’ 'T 

Appleton f^ily the most po^verfol political entity state. 
They WMc the Episcopal Kennedys, far more restraint m self- 
evocatiODr but every bit as influemial on the mliopAl scene - 
^bJch was IfltrinsJC lo the intctnalionai finaoaal scene, ^ , 

.. Would a retrospective of the Applclon's tntlude coonciniofts ~ 
covert or othcwisc - with Trans-Communications? It was 
something that would have to be learned. 

The tekphono on the wall behind him rang. U was eight 
minutes past ten; another seven and he would call Symonds at 
MI6 headquarters He glanced at the phone, annoyed to sec the 
waitress answer it. He stared at her lips. He hoped her conver- 


sation would not last long j." 

‘Mister Ilasaiel Is there a Mister B, llapate 'ere?' 'The 
question was shouted angrily by the irate waitress. 

Bray froze B. Ilagotc *ere? 

Agaie, B. 

Beovulf Agaie, 

Was Symonds playing some insane game of one-upmanship? 
Had the Enghshman d^ded to ptov-c the superior quality of 
British Imelligenoe’s tracking techniques? Was the damn fool so 
egoiistical Vie could not leave well emwg}] alone? 

. Cod, what a fool! 

•Scofield rose as unobtrusively as possible, holding his attachd 
case. He went to the phone and spoke. 

‘What is itr 


‘Good morning, Beowulf Agate,* said a male voice with vowels 
so full and consonants so sharp they could, have bowv formed at 
Oxford’s Balliol CoUcge ‘We trust you've rested since your 
arduous ioumey from Rome.' 

'Who’s this? 

'My name's irrelevant; you don't know mo. %Vc merely wanted 
you to understand. We found you-, we'K always be able to find 
you. But It's all so tedious. We feel that it would be far belter 
K» everyone conctmed if ue sat down and thrashed out the 
d^rmw between us, You may discover they’re not %o greai 

T don't feel comfotubk w'nb people who' vc L 

i must correct you. Some have tried tc ‘ ' 

tried to save you.' 



. Tor what? A session of chemical therapy? To find out v 
Tve learned, what I’ve done?’ 

‘What you’ve learned is meaningless, and you can’t do i 
thing. If.your own people take you, you know what you 
expect. ’There’ll be no trial, no public hearing; you’re far 
dangerous to too many people. YouVe collaborated with 
enemy, killed a young man your superiors believe was a fel 
intelligence officer in Rock Creek Park, and fled the coun 
You’re a traitor; you’ll be executed at the first opport 
moment. Can you doubt it after the events on Nebraska Aven 
fVe can execute you the instant you walk out of that restaur 
Or before you leave.’ 

Bray looked around, studying the faces at the tables, lool; 
for the inevitable pair of eyes, a glance behind a folded ne 
^ paper, or above the rim of ,a coJTec cup. There were sevi 
candidates; he could not be sure. And without question, tl 
were unseen killers in the crowds outside. He was trapped; 
watch read eleven minutes past ten. Another four and he co 
dial Symonds on the sterile line. But he was dealing with j: 
fcssionals. If he hung up and dialled was there a man now at < 
of these tables - innocuously raising a fork to his mouth 
sipping from a cup - who would pull out a weapon powei 
enough to blow him into the wall? Or were those inside mei 
ired guns, unwilling to make the sacrifice the Matarese 
nded of its elite? He had to buy time and take the ri 
' ching the tables every second as he did so, preparing him: 

r that instant when escape came with sudden movement £ 
the conceivable - unfortunate - sacrifice of innocent people. 
‘You want to meet, I want a guarantee I’ll get out of here. 
‘You’ve got it.’ 

‘Your saying it isn’t enough. Identify one of your employ 
in here.’ 

/‘Let’s put it this way, i^eowulf. We can hold you there, call 1 
American Embassy, and within blinking time they’d have y 
cornered. Even should you get past them, we’d be waiting 
the outer circle, as it were.’ 

His watch read twelve past ten. Three rnmutes. 

‘Then obviously you’re not that anxious to meet with ni 
Scofield listened, his concentration total. He was almost cerh 
the man on the line was a messenger; someone above want 

“ttorixtiTilf A a +<il»’<ark rir*f 


*1 said we felt it would be better for everyoive concerned . . 

*Ghe me a facel* interrupted Bray, The voice woi a messenger. 
‘Otherwise caU the goddamned embassy, ITl take my chances. 
Wow.' 

‘Very well/ came the reply, spoken rapidly. 'There’s a man 
with rather sunken checks, wearing a grey overcoat . . .* 

- ? see him.’ Bray did, five tables away. 

‘Leave the restaurant; he’ll get up and follow you. He’s your 
guarantee,’ 

Thirteen past ten. Tno minutes 

‘What guarantee docs he have? How do I know you won’t 
take him out with roc?’ 

‘Oh, come now, Scoheld . . 

‘rm glad to hear you've got another name for me. What’s your 
name?* 

T told you, it's irrelevant.’ 

‘Nothing’s irrelevant ’ Bray paused. T want to know your 
name.’ 

i ’Smith. Accept it ’ 

Ten-foarteen. One minute. Time to start 
. *rn have to think about it. I also want to finish my breakfast.’ 
'Ahniptly, he hung up the phone, shifted his attach^ case to his 
right hand and w^ked over to the platn'Iookmg man five tables 
away. 

The man stiffened as Scofield approached, his hand reached 
under his overcoat, 

‘The alert’s off,’ said Scofield, touching the concealed hand’ 
under the cloth of the coat, T was told to tell you that; you’re 
to take roc out of here But first. I’m to make a telephone call. 
He gave me the number, I hope I can remember it.' 

The hollo w<heeked killer remained immobile, speechless. 
Scofield walked back to the telephone on the wall. 

Ten-fourteen and fifty-one seconds Nine seconds to go. He 
- frowned, as if trying to recall a number, picked up the phone, 
and dialled. Three seconds past 10.15 he heard the echoing sound ^ 
' that followed the interruption of the bell; the electronic devices ' 
were activated. He inserted his coin. 

*We,have to talk fast,’ he said to R< 

! found me. I’ve got a problem.* - 7 , 

: ’Where are you? We’ll help.’ « ' - 
i Scofield told him, ‘Just send in two sire 


do; Say it’s an Irish incident,, possible subjects inside. That’s al 
T’llneed.’^' ‘ . - ' , ' / 

: . T’m writing it down', they’re’ on their way.’ : 

- ‘What about Waverly?’ ; 

. Tomorrow night. His bouse in Belgravia. Tm to escort you 
bfxoursc.V ' ' ... ' ' 

.’Not ‘before then?’ 

\ Before then?, Good God, man, the only reason it’s so sooni; 
that I.rhanaged ah open-end memorandum from the Admiralty 
From that same mythical conference I was logged into Iasi 
might.’ Bray was about to speak, but Symonds rushM oa 
Tncidcntally, you were right. An inquiry was made to see if I 
wa^ there.’ ... 

/‘‘Were .you covered?’ , * 

.^hc c^Icr was told the conference could not be interrupted, 
that I would be’ given the message when it was over.’ 

‘Did you, return the call ?’ 

‘Yes. -From the Admiralty’s cellars an hour and ten minutes 
after I, left you. I woke up some poor chap in Kensington. An 
intercept^ of course.’ 

‘ • Then if you got back there, they saw you leave? You didn’t 
use my name with Waverly, did you ?’ i 

. T used a name, not yours. Unless your talk is extremely 
s fruitful, I expect I’ll take a lot of stick for that.’ 

' An obvious fact struck Bray, Roger Symonds’ strategy bad 
» successful. The Matarese had him trapped inside the 
Ihightsbridge restaurant, yet Waverly had granted him a 
confidential interview thirty-six hours away. Therefore, no 
: connection had been made between the interview in Belgravia 
and Beowulf Agate. 

‘Roger, what time tomorrow night?’ 

' ‘Eightish, I’m to ring him first. I’ll pick you up around sevens 
' Have you any idea where you’ll be?’ 

. Scofield avoided the question. T’ll call you at this numb^nt. 
four-thirty. Is that convenient?’ . . 

‘So far as I know. If I’m not hdre, leave an address two blocKs 
north of where you’ll be. I’ll find you.’ , 

‘You’ll bring the photographs of all those following yoiir 
decoys yesterday?’ 

‘They should be on my desk by moon.’ 

‘Good. .And one last thing. Think up a very good, very oflScfsl 
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rssscc wiry yoc cant tris.'S ns ta 5^^=^= zccxrry>r 

vl^’ 

*n^r 

•Tisii** itiai jc«TI triJ VTzrsdr yfbea yoc ca3 tis fssi befrrs 
oar pe eur ^ I* 'aa irt^ssxs ds^Sco; youU pwfc £s= cpr 
perwaatlTy a=d da'ir tack to MT-Sjc.* 

V M/7-A-ir 

*Bat yoa won't tale fcin fisrr; ycoTT b ri r g tr- to *bs Cctv 
caoihl. rn jno >ou the nxsn ccmier si f ’cr-thr^r; IT ycc^ 
ret there, r3 fea^o a csssaga. Schtrrat tweatj-rsso &cc: the 
Ecrchor 1 £r\'t.* 

•See tare. Eraadra, you're Bsiisj f-v cnxhr 

"I'ca dent know tisL I cxiy te to save ha. Eei Ard 

yours.* la the distance, &rc: sonswhere cutsiiie, Eray creU 
hear tbr prerdn^ twoccte sctxnd of a Lcodcc sees; an. ersemr 
later it was joined by a second, “^'our help's arrrsed,’ sail 
Scofiefd. Thanis,' He fcon; cp and started fcsi to the hoCow- 
drecied Matarese tiEer £>e tahfes away, 

‘Who were you talking toT asked the cun, hi* cc*i5 eyes 
Kovousi his accent Ansrkan. The sirens were dnwhrj csearer; 
^hey were cot lost cn Me. 

. ' Tic didn't PS'S ce ^ lazne,' repVed Bray. *Bi.t he dkl yrse 
nx instructions, ^^’e*re*to ^et cut cf here fiSL* 

T\T:>r 

'Soeirticcg happened- The pchce spcKed a ri:V hi one c5 ycor 
cars; It's teine fceii There's been a lot cf IJhA. acusity in the 
stores aroced here. Let's goT 

The nun got cot of fcis duT. coders to his right. Arress the 
crowxied restaurant. Soc6eId saw a srsn^acej, KiiiTestped 
woaun get up, acknowledse the cenmand h> sCpp j-p the w-Vhe 
strap of s large purse cier her shouTder. and start for the door cf 
th< rpetaorant. 

^ Bray reached the cashier's cage, timing Ms ' n y v e io eats. 
fttabling hH njoney and Ms biD, watciucs the setrm teyced the 
glass window. Two Mack police cars conierged. sceechh-g 
simuIutneousJy to a «cp at the kerb. A crowd cf cosy, curi-ots 
pedestrians gathered, then dispersed, cunosity rephiad hy fair 
as four hchneted London poLue jumped out of the rthiclos sed 
headed for the restauranL 

Bray judged the distance, tiwn closed qyicklv Hr reached the 
glass doer and yanked it open seseraJ seconds before t.he peike 
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had it blocked. Tlic hollow-cheeked man and the middle-age 
woman were at his heels, al the last moment . side-steppir 
around him to avoid confronting the police. 

Scofield turned suddenly and lurched to his right, clutching h 
attache ease under his arm, grabbing his would-be escorts by li 
shoulders and pulling tlicm down. 

These arc the ohesT he shouted. ‘Cheek them for guns! 
heard them say they were going to bomb Scotch House!’ ‘ 

' Tlic police fell on the two Matarcse, arms and hands and clul 
thrashing the air. Bray dropped to his knees, releasing his doubli 
/grip and dived to his left out of the way. He scrambled to h 
feet, raced through the crowds to the comer and ran into tli 
street, tlircading his way between the traffic. He kept up th 
• frantic tacc for three blocks, stopping briefly, under canopies an 
iat shop windows to see if anyone followed him. None did, ah 
two minutes later he .slowed down and entered the enormou 
bronze-bordered portals of Harrods. 

Once inside, he accelerated his pace as rapidly and as unol 
trusivcly as possible, looking for a telephone. He had to read 
Taieniekov at the flat in the rue du Bac before the Russian lei 
for C^p Gris. He had to, for once Taieniekov reached England 
he would head for London and a small hotel in Knightsbrid^ 
If the KGB man did that he would be taken by the Matarcse. 

‘Through the chemist’s towards the south doorway,* said a 
imperturbable clerk. There’s a bank of phones against the wall. 
' The late morning telephone traffic was light; the call wen 
through without delay. 

‘ ‘I was leaving in a few minutes,’ said Taieniekov, his voic 
oddly hesitant. 

‘Thank Clirist you didn’t. What’s the matter with you?’ ‘ 

‘Nothing, Why?’ 

‘You sound strange. Where’s Antonia? Why didn’t she answc 
the phone?’ 

‘She stepped out to the grocer’s. She’ll be back shortly/ If 
sounded strange, it’s because I don’t like answering this tele 
phone.’ The Russian’s voice was normal now, his explanatioi 
logical. ‘What is the matter with yoiH Why this unscheduled 
call?’ 

‘I’ll tell you when you get here, but forget Kni^tsbridge.’ 

‘Where will you be?’ - . ^ 
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.‘“'SSnd ta2^^ .he. 1 S«t .0 W.ioo VVl thoM ' 
oentni. Yoo recall that e^chause, don’t youT ^ 

Tower-<fptral? Bray hadn’t beard tbe name in ycitt. Iw . 
ittcembemLlt ^-as a code name for a 

Djjbanfancnt. abandoned v^hen Consular Operations discov^ 
i\ some time back m the late ’sixties. The tourist boats 
uavelfed up and down the Thames, l^t ws it. I reovember, 
said ScoSftld, bewildered. T'U respond.' 

'Then HI he going . . .’ > , 

‘Wait a roimne,’ btciToptcd "Biay *T«U Mtoma TU wit in a 
’Wbite.' 

There was a hne! ^ence before TahmieVov itpbcd. Acluaiiy, 
she said she might take in the Louvre , it’s so dose by. I can get 
to the Cap Gris district in an hour or so. There's nothing ■- 1 
repeat - nothing to tsony about,’ There ^^'as a click and the line 
to Paris went dead. The Russian had hung up. 


TJtere's noihip^ - I repeat - nothing to worry about The words 
'» cracked nith the esploswc sounds of near-by thunder, his ejes 
'r blinded by bolts of lightning that canted the message into his 
brain. There woi somctlung to worry about and it concerned 
Antonia Giaset 

she said she nught take m the Loucre , . , / row get to 
the Cap Cra district m an hour or so . Nothing to worry about. 

'three disoonncctad statements, preceded by an interruption 
that prohibited disclosure of the contact point in London. 
Scofield tried to analyst the sequence; if there was meaning it 
was in the progression. The Lo«rre was only blocks auay from ' 
rue du.Bau - across the Seine, but near by *1116 Cap Crli d«reic/ 
could not be reached in an hour or so, two and a half or three 
^ Were more logical, h'otfifit? *- / repeat - wolhiny to »orr}‘ obout^ 
'then why (he intcnruption'? VSliy the necessity of a third contact 
point, avoidiog any mention o! the second. 

Sequence. Progression. Further back! 
t do not Ike cnwenr? tiiu telephone Words Spoken finnly, 
almost angrily. That was u. Suddenly Bray understood and the 
He felt Was like cool water sprayed over a sweat-drenched 
body. Talenickov had seen something wrong - a face id the 
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street, a chance ’meeting with a former colleague, a car thi 
remained too long on the rue du Bac - any number pf unsctllir 
incidents or observations. The Russian had decided to move Toi 
out of the Rive Gauche, across the river into another flat. 
would be settled in an hour or so and he would not leave unt 
she was; that was why there was nothing to worry about. StiJ 
on the assumption that there could be a substance to a disturbir 
incident or observation, the KGB man had operated wit 
extreme caution - always caution, it was their truest shield - an 
the telephone was an instrument of revelation. Nothing revealin 
was to be said. 

; Sequence, progression ... /meaning. Or was it? The Seipcr 
had killed his wife. Was be finding comfort where none existed 
The Russian had been the first to suggest eliminating the gi: 
from the hills of Porto Vccchio - the love that had come int 
his life at the most 'inopportune time of his life. CowWhe? . . . 

No! Tilings were diflerent now! There was no Beowulf Agat 
to stretch to the breaking point, because that breaking poir 
guaranteed the death of the Serpent, tlie end of the hunt for tli 
Malarcsc. The best of professionals did not kill unnecessarily 
the result's were always geometric. 

Still, he wondered, as he picked up the phone in Harrod^ 
south entranceway, what was necessity but a man convinced o 
- need? He pul the question out of his mind; he had to to 
ncluary. 

•ndon’s staid Connaught Hotel not only possessed one of tin 
best kitchens in London but was an ideal choice for quid 
concealment, as long as one stayed out of the lobby and testcc 
the kitchen from room service. Quite simply, it was impossiblt 
to get a room at the Connaught unless a reservation was made 
weeks in advance. The elegant hotel on Carlos Place was one ol 
the last bastions of the Empire, catering in large measure lc 
those who mourned its passing and had the wealth to do sc 
gracefully. There were enough to keep it perpetually full; the 
Connaught rarely had an available room. 

Scofield knew this, and years ago had decided that occasions 
might arise wlicn the Connaught’s particular exclusivity could be 
useful. He had reached and cultivated a director of the financial 
group that owned the hotel and made his appeal. As all theatres 
have ‘house seats’, and most restaurants keep constantly ‘re- 


served’ tables for those exalted patrons who have to be accom- 
modated, so do hotels retain empty rooms for like purposes 
Bray was convincing; his work was on the side of thft angels, th 
Tory side. A room would be at his disposal whenever he needei 

■Room six-twenty-six,’ were the director’s first words whe 
&ofield placed his second, confirming call. ‘Just go right up i 
the lift as usual You can sign the registration ua your room - a 
usual’ 

Bray thanked his accomplice, and turned his thoughts t 
another problem, an irritating one. He could not return to tl: 
small hotel several blocks away, and the only clothes except tho; 
on his back were there. In a duffelbag on the unmade be. 
There was nothing else of consequence; his money as well i 
several dozen useful letterheads, identification cards, passpor 
and bank books, were all in his attachfe case. But apart from the 
rumpled trousers, the cheap tweed jacket and the Irish hat, be 
didn’t have a damn thing to wear. And clothes were not merely 
cos’crings for the body, they were intrinsic to the work and 
had to match ifae work; they were toots, consistently more 
.effective than weapons and the spoken word. He left the bank of 
Telephones and walked back into the aisles of Harrods. The 
sclcaions would take an hour; that was fine It would take his 
mind off Paris And the inopportune love of his life. 

It was shortly past midnight when Scofield left his room at the 
Connaught, dressed In a dark raincoat and a narrow-brimmed 
black hat. He took the service elevator to the basement of the 
hotel and emerged on the street through the employees* entrance. 
He found a taxi and told the driver to take him to Waterloo 
Bridge, He settled back in the seat and smoked a cigarette, trying 
to control bis swelling sense of concern He wondered if Taleaie- 
kov understood the change that had taken place, a change so 
unreasonable, so illogical that he was not sure how he would 
TOCt were he the Russian. The core of his excellence, hts longevity 
in his work, had always been his ability to think as the enemy 
thought; he ^as incapable of doing so now 

I'm not }our en^my! 

Talfflickov had shouted that unreasonable, illogical statement 
over the telephone in Washington. Perhaps - lUogically - he 
was right. The Russian was to friend, but he was not site 


enemy; That, enemy Nvas the Matarcse, z- ^ 

And crazijy,' 5:0 , unreasonably, through the Matarcse he hai 
found Antonia Gravet. The love 

: , What bad . 

. He forced the question, out of his mind. He would lean 
soon enough, and what he learned would no doubt bring bad 
the relief he had felt at Harrods, diminished ‘by too much timi 
on his hands and loo little to do. The telephone call to Roge 
Symonds, made precisely at 4.30, had been routine. Roger 
out of the office s6 he had given information to the security roon 
operator. The. unexplained number that was to be relayed v/a: 
slxTovir-three . , . minus twenty-two . . . Room 621, Connaught 
- The taxi swung -but of Trafalgar Square, up the Strand, pas^ 
Savoy Court, towards the entrance of Waterloo Bridge. Bra) 
.leaned forward; there was no point walking any farther than he 
had to. He would cut through side streets down to the Thames 
and the Victoria Embankment. 

^Tins’ll be fine,’ he said to the driver, holding out payment, 
annoyed to see that his hand shook. 

'.He went down the cobbled lane by the angling structure ol 
dark stone that was the Savoy Hotel, and reached the bottom ol 
the hill. Across the wide, well-lighted boulevard was the concrete 
walk and ‘the high brick wall that fronted the river Thames. 
Moored permanently as a pub w^as a huge refurbished, barge 
• ■ ^ Caledonia, closed by the 11.00 curfew imposed on all 
igland’s drinking halls, the few lights beyond the thick windows 
.gnifying the labours of dean-up crews removing the stains and 
odours of the day. A quarter of a mile south on the tree-lined 
Embankment were the sturdy, wide-beamed, full-decked river 
boats that ploughed the Thames most of the year round, ferrying 
tourists up to the Tower of London and back to Lambeth Bridge 
before returning to the waters of Qeopatra’s Needle, 

Years ago these boats were known as tower-central, drops for 
Soviet couriers and KGB agents tnaking contact with informers 
and deep-cover espionage personnel. Consular Operations had 
uncovered the drop; in time, the Russians knew it. Tower-central 
was taken out; a known drop was eliminated for some other that 
v/ould take months to find 

Scofield cut through the garden paths of the park behind the 
Savoy; music from the ballroom floated down from above. * 
He T^ched a small band amphitheatre with its rows of slatted 


A few coupled were satJered around taDdng ^ictly. 
Bray looted for a single man for he v,ns within the vicinity of 
towCT<efltraL The Russian Viould be somewhere in the area. 

He was not. Scofield walked out of the amphitheatre into the 
widest path that led to the boulevard. He emerged on the pas-c- 
ment; the traffic in the street was constant, bright hcadlii^ls 
flashing by in both directions, mottled by the winter mists that 
'rolled off the water. It occurred to Bray that Taicnickov must 
have hired an automobile. He looked up and down the avenue 
to sec if any were parked on either side; none was. Across the 
boulevard, in front of the Embankment waU, stTollcrs walked 
casually in couples, threesomes and several larger groups; there 
was no man by himself. Scofield looked at his watch; it was 
five minutes to one. The Russian had said he might be as late 
as two or three o’clock in the morning. Bray swore at his im* 
patiemx, at the anxiety in ids chest whenever he thought about 
Paris. About Toni. 

Tbere was the sudden fire of a cigarette lighter, the flame 
steady, then cvtinguuhed, only to be relighted a second later. 
Diagonally across the wide avenue, to the right of the closed, 
ghained gates of the pier that led to the tourist boats, a whitfr- 
Vhairrf man was bolding the flame under a blonde woman's 
cigarette; both leaned against the wall, looking at tbt water. 
Scofield studied the figure, what he could see of the face, and 
bad to stop bimseSf from breaking into a run. Taicnickov had 
arrived. 

Bray turned right and walked until he was parallel with the 
Russian and the blonde decoy. He knew Taleniekov had seen 
him and wondered why the KGB man did not dismiss the 
woman, paying her whatever price they bad agreed upon, and 
get her out of the way. It was foolish ~ conceivably dangerous - 
for a decoy to observe both parties at a contact point. Scofield 
wailed at the kerb, seeing now that Talcniekov's head was fully 
r turned, the Russian staring at him, his arm around the woman’s 
waist. Bray gestured first to in* t-o . . t ■ - - - 

dear. Get her out! 

Taleniekov did ni 
no time for whoresi 

\^orcs 1 The whore that never wasl The courier's whore! Oh. 
my Coal 

i Scofield stepped off the kerb; an automobile horn browed. 


■ »» rtf tte road to avoid tutting 

, cat Bwetvad j '« bawls ayf “> »' 

= ““’i“.™od the «aist was no ' gae wan'i 


;r mouth ope , . - Hnder the blonde 

as n face was the face of across the wide 

Totii Ah control left to; - ^ blowing horns. 

a Utooghu »^d Chets. 

■''MwAtooted.mpttdead.hah.hve. 



fuel taukvit should be taking cfTcct on. the road back to Ashford. 

: ‘Find a taxi/ Scofield's look conveyed the compliment h 
v/puld not say. • , . ^ 

•. ‘We have much to discuss/ added Talenickov, moving awu] 
from the wall. 

‘Hien hutry/ said Bray. . ; 

Antonia’s breathing was steady, the muscles of her face relaxed ix 
sleep. When she awoke she would be nauseous, but it would pasi 
‘With the day. Scofield pulled the covers over her shoulders, 
leaned down and kissed her on her pale white lips, and got up 
from the bed. 

He walked ouifof the bedroom, leaving the door ajar. Should 
Toni stir heAvaufti td- J^r-her; hysterics v/ere a by-product of 
scopolamine. Tliey had to be controlled; it was why Talenickov 
could not risk leaving her alone, even for the few minutes it 
would have taken to lease a caf! -- 

*Wliat happened?’ he asked the Russian, who sat in a chair, 
a,glass of whisky in. his hand, 

- ‘Tliis morning - yesterday morning,’ said Taleniekov, correct- 
ing himself, his white-haired head angled back against the rim o[ 
the chair, his eyes closed; the man was clearly exhausted. 

say you’re dead, did you -know that?’ 

^•"/Yes. What’s that got to do with it?’ 

‘It’s how I got her back.’ The Russian opened his ey^ and 
^uked at Bray. ‘There’s verj' little about Beowulf Agate I don’t 
know/ 

- ‘And?’ 

‘I said I was you. There were several basic questions to ^ 
answer; they were not difficult, 1 offered myself in exchange for 
her. They agreed/ 

‘Start from the beginning.’ 

T wish I could, I wish I Imew what it was. The Mataresc. or^ 
someone within the Matarese, wants you alive. It’s why certain*- 
people were told that you are not. They don’t look for the Ameri- 
can, only the Russian. 1 wish I understood/ Taleniekov drank 
. ‘What happenedT 

‘They found her. Don’t ask me how, I don’t know. Perhaps ' 
Helsinki, perhaps you were picked up in Rome, perhaps anything ' I 
or anyone,' I don’t know/ 

‘But tbey found her/ said Scofield, sitting down. ‘Then what?’ 


‘Eailv yesteniiiy njorning, four ot five hours before you called, 
she went dov^-o to a bakery; it was only a few doors away. An 
hour later she had not returned. 1 knew then I had two choices. I 
could go out after her - but where to start, where to look? Or I 
touW wait for someone to come to the Bat. You sec, rtey had no 
choice, 1 knew that. The telephone rang a number of times but 1 
j :» 4im.. T (lirt not, U brought 


lore testing mo- 
ments of my life not to kill them both, especially one. He had 
that small, ugly little mark on»hls^ihest,',When 1 ripped his 
clothes etc and saw it, I went nearly mad.’ 

‘Why?’ 

•They killed in Loiingrad'IcrCssen, I.ater you’ll understand. 
It’s part of what we must discuss.’ 



. " . • S ■ 

LOougtu the sky over Pans had fallen, so hysterical was the 
adlcr. “An impostor m London!” he squeaked. Something about 
1 gross error having been made by the embassy, the mfottnation 
they recciicd completely erroneous”.’ 

*I think you skipped something,’ interrupted Bray again. *1 
assume that was when you said you were me.’ 

affirmative when the hysterical 


Matartsewrrr-Mi:.‘4‘^t:",.'^“'^ the 
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xiodiing, we told him the problem was solved. For such pa 
; you're no longer alive, no longer hunted.’ 

!But .why? ,I:;flrm hunted. They, trapped me.’ Bray sat do 
revolvingthe glass in his hand.. - ' . , 

. ■ ‘One question with two answers, I think,’ said the Russi 
/Like any diverse organization, the Matarese is impeifect. Am< 

. its rtinks are the undisciplined, the violcncerprone, men who 
! for the score alone or because of fanatic belicfs.’.Thcse were 
.people who were told you were dead. If they did not huht.y 
. they would not kill you.’ 

That’s your 'first answer; what’s the second? Why d< 
someone want to keep me alive?’ 

‘To make you a consi^^Iiere.oi the Matarese,’ 

. ‘ifT/atr ' 

. Think 'aboul/it; 'bdrisife what you’d bring to such- 
organization.’ 

Bray stared at the KGB man. ‘No more than you would.’ 

‘Oh, much more. There are no great shocks to come out 
’Moscow, 1 accept that. But there are astonishing revelations to 1 
found in .Washington, You could provide them; you’d be t 
enormous asset. The sanctimonious are always far more vu 
} nerable.’ 

. ‘I accept' that’* ’ 

‘Before Odile Verachten was killed, she made an offer to nn 

was not an offer she was entitled to make; they don’t want th 
I They want you. If they edn’t have you, they’ll kill yor 
c i someone’s giving you the option.’ 

It would be far better for all concerned if we sat down am 
thrashed out the differences benveen us. You may discover thefn 
not so great after all. Words from a faceless messenger. 

‘Let’s get back to Paris,’ said Bray, ‘How did you get her ?’ 

‘It wasn’t so difficult. The man on the phone was too anxious; 
he saw a generalship in his future, or his own execution. I dis- 
cussed what might happen to the soldier with the ugly little rriark 
on his chest; the fact that I knew about it was nearly enough in 
itself, I set up a series of moves, offering the soldier and Beowulf 
Agate for the girl. Beowulf was tired of running and was perfectly 
willing to listen to whatever anyone had to say. He - 1 knew I 
was cornered, but professionalism demanded that he - you - 
extract certain guarantees. The girl had to go free. Were iny * 
reactions coiisistent with your well-known obstinacy?’ 


‘Very plausible/ replied Scofield, ‘trt's see if I can fill In a 
few You anss^wd the quesiiomr NVbat wismy tnotfiara 
nudflle msatl Os ’fjben d»d my father change jobs T 
*Nothiag so ordhsiy/ broke in the Russian. ‘ “who was your 
fourth kill? WhereT’* • ,* - 

'Lisbon,* said Bray quietly. 'An American beyond s^N-age. 
Yes, you’d know that . . . Then youi moves were made by a 
'sequence of Iclephonc calia lo the flat - my call from London v.’as 
the Intrusion - and with each call you gave new instructions, any 
deviation and the exchange was canccUed. The exchange ground 
itself was in titjSc, preferably one-way traffic, with one vehicle, 
one man and Antowa. Everything to take place within a time 
span of sixty to a hundred seconds.* 

The Russian nodded. ‘Noon on the Champs tlysics, south of 
Ibe Arch. Vehicle and gill taken, soldier bound at the 

elbows, thrown out at the Intersection of me Place de la Concorde, 
and a swift, if roundabout, drive out of Paris,* 

Bray put the whisky down and "walked to the hotel window 
overlooking Carlos Place, ‘A little while ago you said you had 
two choices- To go out after her, or wait in the rue du Bac. It 
scans to me there was a third but you didn’t take it. You could 
have got out of Parts yourself right away,* 

Talcniekov closed his eyes. That was the one choice 1 didn’t 
have. It Was m her voice, in every reference she made to you. I 
thought I saw It in Corsica, that first night ii\ the cave above 
Porto Vccchio when you looked at her. I thought then, bow 
insane, how perfectly . . .* The Russian shook, his ImsuL 
'UntcasonableT* asked Bray. 

Taleniekov opened hi<i rv** •y-" *-«- - • , 

tusocssary, , . ' . ' ■ - ,■ * < i • 

the reman ' 


is as clean tie, mere 'll be no more cleansing,’ 

•None will be asked for. Or expected.’ 

•j^od. r presume you've seen tbe cewspapera.’ 
'mns-ConmmicatiOM’l Its holdings in Verachtenr 
‘OwnenAip would be more tike n. j trust you noted the 
locauon of the corporate headquarters. Boston, Massachusetts 
A city qiuie utailiai to you, \ tiunk.’ 

‘flat’s more to the point, it’s the dtv _ e«r4 - * - • 




see what - if any,- his connections arc to Traiis-Comm/ 

‘Can you doubt they exist?’ 

‘At this point I doubt everything,’ said Scofield. ‘Maybe Til 
think differently after we’ve put together those facts you say we 
now have. Let’s start with when we left Corsica.’ 

< Taicnickov nodded. ‘Rome came first. Tell me about Scozzi.’. 

Bray did, taking the time to explain the role Antonia had been 
forced to play in the Red Brigades. 

‘That’s why. she was in Corsica, then?’ asked Vasili. ‘Running 
from the Brigades?’ 

‘Yes, Hvcrythnig she told me about their financing spells 
Matarese , . Scofield clarified his theories, moving swiftly on to 
the cvents-at Villa d’Estc and the murder of Guillarao Scozzi, 
ordered by "a man named Paravicini. ‘It was the first time I heard 
that I was dead. They thought I was you . . . Now Leningrad. 
What happened there?’ 

Taicnickov breathed deeply, silently, before answering. ‘They 
killed in Leningrad, in Essen/ he said, his voice barely audible. 
‘Oh, how they kill, these twentieth-century these contem- 

porary mutants of Hasan ibn as-Sabbah! I should tell you, the 
soldier I pushed from the car in the Place de la Concorde had 
more than a blemish on his chest. His clothes were stained by z 
gunshot that left another mark. I told his associate it was for 
Leningrad, for Essen.’. , 

S The Russian told his story cjuictly, tiie depth of his feelings 

parent when he spoke of Lodzia Kronescha, the scholar 

ikovsky and Heinrich Kassel. Especially Lodzia; it was 
necessary for him to stop for a while and replenish the whisky in 
his glass. Scofield remamed silent; there was nothing he could 
say. The Russian finished wdth the field at night in Stadtwald and 
the death of Odile Verachten, 

‘Prince Andrei Voroshin became Ansel Verachten, founder of 
the Verachten Works, next to Knipp the largest company in 
Germany, now one of the most sprawling in all Europe. The 
granddaughter was his chosen successor in the Matarese.’ 

‘And Scozzi/ said Bray, ‘joined Pamvicini through a marriage 
of convenience. Blood-lines, a certain talent, and charm in 
exchange for a seat in the board room. But the chair was a prop; 
it’s all it ever was. The count was expendable, killed because he 
made a mistake.’ 

‘As was Odile Verachten. Also expendable/ 




•And the name Scozzi-Paravidni is 


,1th Paravicmu* 


fKifrt-fxfJim of Vmtrhff n. 


?wLt W5 suspected, what old Krupsky told you in Moscow, 
rhe Matarese was taken over, obviously in part, possibly m 
sholc. Scoizi and Voroshin were useful for what they brought or 
vhat they knew or what they owned. They were tolerated -« even 
nade to feel imporuot - as long as they were useful, eliminated 
he moment they were not.’ 

‘But useful for what? That’s the question V Talenickov banged 
his glass doun in frustration ‘What docs the Matarese want? 
They finance intimidation, and murder through huge corporate 
structures; they spread chaos, but whyt This world is going mad 
with tenor, bought and paid for by men who lose the most by it. 
Their ins'estment is in total oirorrfcrl It makes no sense!’ 

Scofield heard the sound - the moan - and sprang out of the 
chair. He walked quickly to the bedroom door; Torn had changed 
Jier position, twisting to her left, the covers bunched around her 
shoulders. But she was still asleep; the cry had come from her 
unconscious. He went back to the chair and stood behind it. 

Total disorder,* he said softly. ‘Chaor. The clashmg of bodies 
in space. Creation. ’ 

'What arc you talking about ?' asked Talenickov, 

Tm not sure,' replied Scofield. ‘1 keep going back to the word 
“chaos” but I’m not sure why.* 

‘We’tc not sure of anyifiing Wc have tour names - but two 
didn’t amount to much - and they’re dead. Wc see an alignment 
of companies who are the superstructure - the eiseniiai super- 
structure - behind terrorism everywhere, but we cannot prove the 
^alignment and don’t know why they’re sponsoring it. Scozzi- 
financ« the Red Brigades, Veraebten no doubt 


..wuugts we levelled against such conglomerates would be called 
the ravings of madmen, or worse.’ 

‘Much worse,' said Bray, remembering the voice over the 
• testaorant’s telephone. Traitors. We’d be shot.’ 


•Your words have the ring of prophecy, 1 don't like them.’ . 
•Neither do I, but Mike being executed less/ 

‘A profound statement. Also n non sequitur* — . ^ ' 

‘Not when coupled with what you just said. “We’ve found the 
Matarese, but still we don’t see them”, wasn’t that it?' 

’Yes/ : 

‘Suppose we not only found .one» but had him. In our Iiands.’ 
^h hostagcT ■ , . 

‘That’s right/ ' ' . ’ 

• That’s insane/ 

- ‘Why? You had the Vcrnchlcn woman/ 

‘In a car. In a farmer's field. At night. I had no delusions of 
taking her into Bssen and setting up a base of operations/ 
Scofi.cld pat down. “The Red Brigades held Aldo More eight 
blocki away from a police headquarters in Rome. Allliough that’s 
not exactly what T had in mind/ 

Taicniekov leaned forward. ‘Wavcrly?’ 

‘Yes/ 

'^IIow? Tlic American network is after you, the Matarese 
nearly trapped you; what did you have in mind? Dropping into 
the Foreign Office and proffering an invitation for tea?’ /» 
, „,‘WavcrIy's to brought here - to this room - at eight o’clock > 
tonight/ ' 

The Russian ‘whistled. ‘May I ask how you managed it?' 

^ Bray told him about MiG’s Roger Synionds. Tie’s doing it 
ecause he thinks whatever convinced me to work with you must 
be strong enough to get me an inlcr\Mcw Nvilh Wavcrly/ 

‘Tliey have a name for me. Did he tell you?’ 

‘Yes. The Serpent.’ 

‘I suppose I should be flattered, but I’m not. I And it ugly, , 
Docs Symonds have any idea that this meeting has a hostile 
basis TTliat you suspect Wavcrly of being something more than 
England’s Foreign ^crelary?’ * -/ 

‘No ; the reverse, in fact. When he objected , the last thing 1 said^* 
:o him was that I might be trying to save Wavcrly 's life/ 

‘Very good,’ said Taicniekov. ‘Very frightening. Assassination, 
ike acts of terror, is'^a spreading commodity. They’ll be alone 
hen?’, 

‘Yes, I made a point of it* A room at the Connaught; tberc’d 
>c no reason for Roger to think anything’s svrong. And we know . 
he Matarese haven't made the connection between me and the 



mao Wawly is supposedly meeting at the Ml^ix offices.* 

‘You’ie certain of that? It strikes me as the tv-cakest part of 
the strategy. TheyVe got >oa in London, they knowyou tove the 
four names from Corsica. Suddenly, from cowherci Wavaly, 
the censfghere, is asked to meet secretly >vith a man at the office 
of a Bntish inteUigence agent known to have been a friend of 
Beowulf Agate. The equation seems obvious to me; why should it 
elude the MaiareseT’ 

*A very spcciSc reason. They don’t think I ever made contact 
wnlfaSyroonds.’ 

They < 2 n't be sure you didn’t.' 

The odds are against it. Roger's an cxpencnccd field man; he 
covered himself. He was logged m at the Admiralty and later 
returned a blind inouiry, I wasn’t picked up in the streets ,and we 
used a sterile phone. We met an hour outside of London, two 
changes of vehide for roe, at least four for h im. No one followuil’ 
•Impresshr. Not conclusive.’ 

‘It’s the best I can do. Etcept for a final qualification.* 
‘Qualification?’ 

*Yc 3. There isn’t going to be a meeting toni^t. Thcy’Q never 
teach this room.’ 

^ -‘No meftlngl Then what’s the purpose of Aeir eprning here?* 
*So we can grab Waverly dowrostairs before Symonds knows 
what’s happened. Roger’U be dnvmg; when he gets here, he 
won't go through the lobby, he’ll use a side entrance, m find out 
wliich one. In the event - and 1 agree it’s possible - that WaverJy 

is followed. you’ll be dnu?n v- *i»*- — 

the ■ ■ . . V. . . ■ 

. *1 uai 8 ngnt. I'm counting on it, I can take Roger by surprise, 
knock him out and force a pill down hJs throat. He wxm’t wake 
op for hours.’ 

‘It’s not enough,* said Taleniekov. lowering his voice. ‘You’ll 
have to kill him. Saenfices mevttably must be made. Choreic 
understood with Coventry and the Ultra; this is no less, 
Scofield. Bntish Intelligence will mount the most catensive man- 
hunt in England’s history. We’ve got to get Waverly out of Om 
country. If the death of one man can buy us time ~ a day perhaps 
- 1 submit it's w Orth it.* -i 

Bray looked at the Russian, studying him. ‘You submit too 
goddamn much.* /• 


. 'You know Vm righf/.' . * ; , . 

Silence. Suddenly Scofield Jiurlcd his glass iicross the room. It 
shattered against the wall. *<Godr/ow/i it!’ . 

' Talcnickov. bolted fcns'nrd, his right Jiand under Jiis coat. 
*What is it?’ • » . ' * , 

’You^re right and I do know it. He trusts me and I’ve got to 
kill him. It’ll be days before the British will know where to start. 
Ncitlier Mf-Six nor the Foreign Ofilce know anything about the 
Connaught,’ : \ 

The KGB man removed his hand, sliding it on to the arm of 
the chair/ ‘We need the time, Scofield. I don’t think there’s any 
other way/ 

‘If there is, I hope to God it comes to me.’ Bray shook his 
head. T’m sick (o death of necessity,’ He looked over at the 
bedroom door. .‘But then she told me that/ 

*T1ic rest is detail/ continued Talcnickov, rushing the moment. 
T’ll have an automobile on the street outside the entrances. The 
moment I’m finished - if, indeed, there's anything for me to do- 
ril come inside and help you. It will be necessary, of course, to 
take the dead man along with Wavcriy. Remove him/ 

‘The dead man has no name/ said Scofield quietly. He got qut< 
ofthebhair and walked to the window, ‘Has it occurred to you' 
that the cIoscnwD get, the more like them vve become?’ 

‘What occurs to me/ said the Rtissian, ‘is that your strategy is 
nothing short of extraordinary. Not only will we have a con- 
^frlicrc of the Matnrese, but ivhat a consiffJrerel The Foreign 
.crctaiy of England! Have you any idea what that means? 
Vc’ll break that man wide open, and the world will listen. It will 
be forced to listen!’ Talcnickov paused, then added softly, ‘What 
you’ve done lives up to the stories of Beowulf Agate/ 

' ‘Bullshit/ said Bray. ‘1 hate that name/ 

Tiic nioan was sudden, bursting into a prolonged sob, followed 
by a cry of pain, muffied, uncertain, desperate. Scofield raced inlo 
the bedroom. Toni was writhing on ihe bed, her hands clawing 
her face, her legs ‘kicking viciously at imaginary demons that 
surrounded her, Bray sat doum and pulled her hands from her 
face, gently, firmly, bending each finger so that the nails would not 
puncture her skin. He pinned her arms and held her, cradling her . 
as he had cradled her in Rome. Her cries subsided, replaced once 
more by sobs; she shivered, her breathing erratic, slowly, return- 
ing to normal as her rigid body went limp. Tlic first hysterics 
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bared like a young animal^s caught in a snare that \yas breaking 
Its back. A heartbreaking whimper came from deep inside her. 

She collapsed in his arms, 

Tomorrow, my love,.my only love. Tomorrow comes with the 
imlight, everyone Imows ihaL And then the pain will pass, 1 
promise ybiu And I. promise yon something else, my inopportune 
^ove so late in my life. Tomorrow, today, tonight ... 7 will take the 
nan who will bring this nightmare to a close, Taleniekov is right. 
We will break him - as ho man has ever been broken - and the 
mrld will listen to us. When it does, my love, my only adorable 
^6ve, you and I are free. We will go far away where the night brings 
deep and love; not death, not fear and loathing of the darkness. 
We will be free because Beowulf Agate will be gone. He will 
disappear - for he hasht done much good. But he lias one more 
thing to. do: Tonight, . ^ 

Scofield^ touched Antonia’s cheek. She held his -hand briefly, 
noving it to her lips, smiling, reassuring him with her eyes. 

‘How’s the head?’ asked Bray. 

‘The ache is barely a numbness now,’ she said. ‘I’m fine, really.’ 

Scofield released her hand and walked across the room where 
Faleniekov was bent over a table, studying a road map. Without- 
laying discussed it, both men were dressed nearly alike for their 
york: Sweaters and trousers of dark material, tightly strapped 
shoulder holsters with black leather belts laterally across the 
. 1 . Their shoes were also dark in colour, but light in weight, 
thick rubber soles that had been scraped with knives until 

y were coarse. 

Neither man had spoken with the other about the topic of 
Nothing; it would have been foolish. The only subsequent remark 
kVas made by Vasili when he arrived at the hotel room and was 
about to remove his loose-fitting topcoat. 

must commend your tailor,’ he'jhad observed. ; . 

CiTaleniekov now glanced up: aS‘:Bray approached the table. 
'After Great Dimmow, we’ll head east towards Coggeshall on 
3ur way .to Nayland. Incidentally, there’s an airfield capable of 
bandling small jets south of Hadlei^. Such a field mi^t be of 
value to us in a few days.’ 

‘You may be ri^t.’ 

■ ‘Also,’ added the KGB man with obvious reluctance; ‘this route 
passes the Blackwater River; the forests are dense in fiiat It 


wufd be 4 ... good place to drop off the .q. 

TDe dead man siiH hasn't got a name, said Scofield. Oiw 
him hlj due, Htf’s Roger Symonds, honourable man, aPd I haw 
this lucking world.’ , / *1 r 

'At the risk of appearing fatuous, may I submit - forgive me, 
suggest ~ that what you do tonight will benefit that sad world we 
-both have abused loo well for too long.’ 

Td just as soon you didn't submit or suggest anything-’ Bray 
looked at his watch. ‘He’U be calling soon. \Vhen he does, Toni 
will go down to the lobby and pay Mr Edmonton's bill - that’s 
me. She’ll come back up with a steward and take our bags and 
briefcase down to the car we’ve rented in Edmonton’s lame and 
drive directly to Colcheter, She’ll wait at a restaurant called 
Bonner’s until 1 1.30, If there are any changes of plans or we need 
her. wett rcacTi li»^ ir ei— Anr^r^'t i-/.-. r.— • - ^ ~ 


Ihe telephone rang; all three look^ at it a moment suspenefcd 
ifl-Umt for the bell meant the time bad come. Bray walked over 
to the desk, let the phone ring a second time, then picked if up, 
\\T.iat<v5T wc-TiSs he might have expected, whatever greetings, 
tfUonnatlon, instructions or revelations that might have come, 
noting £m this earth could have prepared him for what ha heard. 
) on^ voice vias a wy from some inner space of torment, a 
pain of such extreme that it was beyond belief 

"i”'; • r”"'' «'• 

*r«. ^ V * VVhat in hell have you doneT 

ft"" -- . 


‘ *«riWe thing! They’ve 



: ^Rogerl Get hold of yourself ! Now listen to me. If s part of 
pattern. Wayerly knew about it; He knew too much; if s wh 
he was killed. I couldn^t reach him in* time.’ 

‘You, couldn’t? . : . For the love of God . . . why didtiH yo\ 
couldnU you , . . iei! me? He was the Foreign Secretary, England’ 
Foreign Secretary \ Have you any idea the repercussions, the , , 
oh, my God, a tragedy I A catastrophe! Butcheredr Symond 
paused. When he spoke again it was obvious that the professiona 
in him was stru^iing for control. ‘I want you down in m; 
office as soon as you can get there. Consider yourself unde 
detention by the British government’ 

‘I can’t do that. Don’t ask me.’ 

.‘I’m not asking, Scofield! I’m giving you a direct order backe( 
up by the highest authorities in England, You will 7wt leave tha 
hotell'By the time you reached the lift, all the current would b 
shut off, every staircase, every exit under armed guard.’ 

‘All right, all right. I’ll get to Ml-Six,’ lied Bray. 

, ‘You’ll be escorted. Remain in your room.’ 

.. ‘Forget the room, Roger,’ said Scofield, grasping for whatevei 
words lie could find that might fit the crisis. I’ve got to see you 
but. not at Ml-Six.’ 

*I don’t think you heard mel’ 

. ‘Put guards on the doors, shut off the goddamned elevators, 
anything you like, but I’ve got to see you here, I’m going to 
; out of this room and go down to the bar, to the darkest 
» I can find. Meet me.there.’ 

‘I I'epeat . , 

. ‘Repeat all you want to, but if you don’t come over here and 
listen to me, thereUl be other assassinations - thads what they 
are, Roger! Assassinations, And they won’t stop at a Foreign 
Secretary, or a Secretary of State ... or a President or a Prime 
Minister.’ 

.‘Oh, my . , . GodV whispered Symonds. 

‘Ifs what I couldn’t tell you last night. Ifs the reason you 
looked for when we talked. But I won’t put it on-reeprd, 1 can’t 
work in-sanction. And that should tell you enou^i. Get over here, 
Roger.’ Bray closed his eyes, held his breath; it was now or it 
was mot. 

Til be .there in ten minutes,’ said Symonds, his voice cracking.' 

. Scofield hung lip the photie, looking first at Antonia, then. 
Taleniekov, ‘He’s on Ws way.’ 


•He’ll take you in!’ exclaimed the Russian. 

‘I don’t think so. He knows me welPenough to know 1 won’t 
go on-record if I say I won’t. And he doesn’t want the rest of it 
on his head.’ Bray crossed to the chair where he had thrown his 
raincoat and travel hag. ’I’m sure of one thing. He’ll meet me 
downstairs, and give me a chance. If he accepts, I’ll be hack m an 
hour. If he doesn’t . . . I’ll kill him.* Scofield unzipped his bag, 
reached into it and pulled out a sheathed, long-bladcd hunting 
knife. It still had the Hariods’ price tas on it. He looked at Toni; 
her eyes told him she understood. Both the ueocssity and his 
loathing of it. 

Symonds sat across from Bray in the booth of the Connaught 
lounge. The subdued lighting could not conceal the pallor of the 
Englishman’s face; he was a man forced to make decisions of 
such magnitude that the mere thought of them made bun ill. 
Physically ill, mentally exhausted. 

They had talked for nearly forty minutes. Scofield, as planned, 
had told him part of the truth - a great deal more of it than he 
cared to - but it was necessary He was now about to make his 
, final request of Roger, and both men knew it. Symonds felt the 
• terrible weight of his decision; it was in his eyes, Bray felt the 
knife in bis belt; bis appalling decision to use it if necessary 
made it difficult for him to breathe, 

‘Wc don’t know how extensive it is, or how many people in 
the various gexemments are involved, but wc know it’s being 


V unevich in Russia. We’re dosing in ; we have names, covert 
alliances, knowledge that intelligence branches in Washington, 
Moscow and Bonn have been manipulated But we have no 
proof; wc’ll get it, but we don’t have it now. If you take me in, 
weK never get it. The case against me is beyond salvage; I don’t 
have to tell you what that means. I’ll be executed at the first ... 
opportune moment. For the wrong reason, by the wrong people, 
but the result will be the same. Give r"** Rowr.’ • . 

’WTiat will you give me?' 

. — 


‘ they’)} either go father underground, cutling off ail trac^, or : 
killing, , the terrorism^ will* accelerate. ThcreMl be a ■ series 
bloodbaths and you’ll be dcad.’ ■ 

‘That’s my condition. The names, the alliances. Or you v 
not leave here.’ _ . ' .r 

:Bray stared at the man from MI6. ‘Will you slop me, Roger 
mean here, now, at, this moment,* will you? Can you?’ 

‘Perhaps not. .But those two men over there will.’ Syxnor 
nodded ,io his left. . 

Scofield shifted his eyes. Across the room, at a table in 1 
centre of the lounge, were two British agents, one of them 1 
red'haired stocky man he had spoken with last night at i 
moonlit playground in Guildford, That same man now stared 
him, no sympathy, only hostility in his look, ‘You cover 
yourself,’ Said Scofield. 

‘Did you think J wouldn’t? Tliey’re armed and have th 
instructions. The names, please.’ Symonds took out a noteboi 
and.a ballpoint pen; he placed them in front of Bray. ‘Doi 
write nonsense, I beg you.' Be practical. If you and the Russf 
are killed, .there’s no one else^' I may not be in a class wi 
Beowulf Agate and the Serpent, but I’m not without certa 
talents,’ . 

, '“How much time will you give me.* 

. :-*C)ne vyeek.;Npt,a day more,’ 

Scofield picked up the pen, opened the small notebook ai 
gan to write. 

4 April 1911 

, Porto Vecchio, Corsica 
. Scozzi 
Voroshin 
•Wavcrly 
Appleton 

Current: 

'Guillamo Scozzi - Dead 
Odile Verachten - Dead 
- John Wavcfly .r Dead 
Joshua Appleton -* ? 

' Scozid-Paravicmi. Milana 
Verachten Works^ (Voroshin.) 

Trans-Cornmunicatipiis. Bostom . 


Bdow ibe names and the companiw. he th^ ^Totc one word; 
Matcrtse 

Bray walked out of the ctes-ator. Ws iQ\nd on aW tontes. 
bUitJes and cover. Hours now took on the sigtdficance of days; 
there was so much to learn, so mudi to find, and so little time to 

^'rhey had thonsht U nvight end in Xxmdoa with the breaking of 
Uavid Wavttiy, consi^liere of tbs Matatese, Foreign Secretary , 
of the United Kingdom. They should have known better; the 
descendants were expendable. 

Three were dead three names removed from the guest list of 
Guillaume dc Matarese for the date of 4 April 1911. Vet one was 
left. The golden politician of Boston, the man few doubted 
would win the summer primaries and without question the eleo- 
rioa in the fall. He would be President of the Umted States. 
Joshua Appleton IV seemed truly to be contcroponuy America’s 
inan-for-all'4«Bons Many had cried out during the tragic, 
violent 'sixties and ’seventies that they could bind the country 
togethcf; AppActon was never so presumptuous as to make the 
> statement, but rnost of America thought he was perhaps the only 
r''inanwho could. ' • 

But bind it for what^ Fur whom '* That w as the most (ri^teO' 

‘ ing prospect of all Was he the one descendant no.t'tthxmdable? 

Chosen by tisft enuncit, by the shepherd hoy, to do what the 
, others could not do? 

I They wovdd reach Appleton, thought "Bray as he rounded the 
' comer of the Connaught hallway towards his room, but not 
. where Appleton expected to be reached - 1 / he expected to be 
r reached. They would not be drawn to Washington, where chance 
' encounters with State. FBI and Company personnel were ten 
. times pafer than any other place iti the hemisphere. There was 
DP point in taking on two enemies simultaneously. Instead, they 
would go to Boston, to the conglonwrate so aptly named Trans- 
Communications, 

Somewhere, somehow within the upper ranks of that vast 
comply, they would find one man - one man with a blue circle 
h» or connections to Milan’s Scoza-Paravlcini or 
^?n s Vcrachteti, and that man would whisper an alarm sound- 
•M Joshua Appleton JV. They wxjufd trap him, take him tn 
Boston. And when they were finished with him the secret of the 


Matares<^ would be exposed^ \to5d. by a man whose impeccab! 
credentials were matched only by his incredible deceit/ It had t 
be Appleton ;4hcre was no one else. If they . . 

Scofield reachM for the weapon in his holster. The door of hi 
room twenty feet down the corridor was open. There were n 
circumstances imaginable that allowed it to ;be conceivably lef 
open by choice! There had been an intruder ~ intruders. 

He stopped, shook the paralysis from his mind, and ran to th 
side of the door, pivoting, pressing his back into the wall by th 
moulding. He lunged inside, crouching, levelling his gun in.fron 
of him, prepared to fire. 

' There was no one, no one at all. Nothing but silence and a ver; 
neat room. Too neat; the road map had been removed from th< 
table, the glasses washed, returned to the silver tray on th< 
bureau, , the ashtrays wiped clean. There was no evidence tha 
the room had been occupied. Then he saw it - them ~ and th( 
paralysis returned. 

On the floor by the table were his altach6 case and travel bag. 
positioned - neatly - beside each other, the way a steward or a 
bellboy might position them. And folded - neatly - over the travel 
bag was his dark-blue raincoat. A guest was prepared foi 
departure. 

Two visitors had already departed. Antonia was gone, Talenie- 
>,kov was gone. 

" Tlie bedroom door was open, the bed fully made up, the bed- 

de table devoid of the water pitcher and the ashtray which as 
hour ago had been filled with half-smoked cigarettes - testimony 
to an anxious, pain-stricken night and day. 

Silence. Nothing. 

: His eyes were suddenly drawn to the one thing - again on the 
floor - that was not in keeping with the neatness of the room, and 
he felt sick. On the rug by the left side of the table was a circle of 
blood - a jagged circle, still moist, still glistening. And then he ' 
looked up. A small pane of glass had been blown out of the 
window. 

. *Ibm7' The scream was his; it broke the silence, but he coaid 
not help himself. He could not think, he could not move. . 

The glass shattered; a second window pane blew out 
wooden frame and he heard the spinning whine of a bullet as it 
embedded itself in the wall behind him. He dropped to the fioon 

The telephone rang, its jangling, erratic bell somehow proof of' 


insanity! He crawled to the dcsV Wow the sighCroe oC the 

Vfr70(iOW» ' 

Toni? ^ . . Tottii' He Avas screaming, crying, yet he had not 
leached the <iesk» had not touched the phone. 

He raised his hand and pulled the }nstrum»t to the floor 
heside him. He picked up the rtcen-cr and held it to hiS car. 

'Wc can always find you, Beowulf,’ said the precise Engjish 
voice on the other end of the line. *I told you that when wc spoVe 
before.’ 

‘What bai’c you done vltft fifrl T shouted Bray. ‘Where is she . 
‘Yes, we thought that might be your reaction. Rather strange 
coming from you, isn’t it? You don’t esm inquire about flic 
Serpent.' 

'Stop it! Tell tner 

*I intend to. Incidentally, you bad a grave lapse of judgement •“ 
again strange for one so experienced. V»'c merely had to follow 
your friend Symonds from Belgravia. A quid^ perusal of the 
hotcfregistery 'as well as (he tune and the method of registering - 
gave us your room.’ 

‘What have you done with her? . . . Themt' 

. The Russian’s wounded, but he may survitc. At least luffi- 
cfcntly enough for our purposes.’ 

Thcg/r/l’ 

‘She’s on her way to an airfield, as is the Serpent.’ 

'IVhere are you taking her?’ 

‘We think you know. It was the last thing you wro(c down 
before you named the Corsican. A city in the state of Mas$a« 
chusetts.' 

‘Ob, Corf. . . Symonds?’ 

'Dead, We have tiit notehooV. It was in his car,' 

For all intents and purposes, Roger Symonds, Mf-Six, has 
d/rappearKL In view of his schedule, he may even be tied in 
with the terrorists who massacred the Foreign Secretary of 
England and fus family.’ 

'*You . . . bastards' 


- -’Whor ' 

‘ ^ ® faceless messe 

. *10 Boston r 




He reached the coast of France, the same way he had left it 
four days ago; by motor launch at night. The trip to P^s look 
longer than anticipated; the drone he had expected to u<:e 
anted no part of him. The word was out, (he price for his 
ead body too high, the punishment for helping B^wulf Agate 
>0 scs'crc. The man owed Bray; he preferred to walk away, 
Scofield found an off-duty gendarme in a bar in Boulogncnsur- 
fer; the negotiations were swift. He needed a fast ride to 
'aris, to Orly Airport To the seruHanne, the payment was 
taggering; Bray reached Orly by daybreak. By 9.00, a Mr 
Jdmonton was on the Erst Air Canada flight to Montreal. Tlic 
lane left the ground and he turned his thoughts to Antonia. 
They would use her to trap him, but there was no way they 
rould pentut her to stay alive once the trap had closed. Any 
norc than they would let Talcniekov live once they had learned 
verything he knew. Even the Serpent could not withstand 
njections of scopolamine or sodium amytal; no man could 
(lock his memory or prohibit the flow of information once (he 
tates of recall were chemically pried open. 

These were the things he had to accept, and having accepted 
them, base bis every move on their reality. He would not grow 
old with Antonia Gravet; there would be no years of peace. 
Once he undentood this, there was nothing left but to try to 
reverse the conclusion, taowing that the chances of doing so 
were remote. Simply put, since there was absolutely nothing to 
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lose, conversely there was no risk not worth taking, no strateg 
too, outlandish or .outrageous to consider. ■ • ' -'r; 

. The was Joshua Appleton; that reinained constmt Wa 
it possible that .the ^nator was such a consummate actor th£ 
he had been able to deceive so many so well for so long? Ap 
patently it was so; one. 'trained from birth to achieve a singl 
.'goal, with unlimited money and talent available to him, couJ 
possibly conceal > anything/ But the gap tliat Scofield neede 
filling w»as found in the stories of Josh Appleton, Marine combi- 
.officer, Korea.. They w^ere well known, publicized by campaig 
managers, emphasized by the candidate's reluctance to discus 
them, other than to praise the men who had served with hirn. 

Captain Joshua . Appleton had been decorated for braver 
under fire on five separate occasions, but the medals were oid. 
symbols, the tributes of his men paeans of genuine devotior 
Josh; Appleton was an officer dedicated to the proposition tha 
ho. soldier should take a risk he would not take himself; an< 
no infantryman, regardless of how badly he was wounded o 
how seemingly hopeless the situation, was to be left to thi 
enemy if there, was any chance at all to get him back. Will 
‘such tenets, he was not always the best of officers, but he wa 
the best of men. He continuously exposed himself to the severes 
punishment to save a private's life, or draw fire away from j 
corporal's squad. He had been wounded twice dragging men ou 
;^of the hills of Panmunjom, and nearly lost his life at Ch’osai 

" • he had crawled through enemy lines to direct a helicopte 

After the war, and he was home, Appleton had faced anothei 
struggle as dangerous as any he had experienced in Korea. A 
near fatal accident on the Massachusetts Turnpike. HJs car hac 
• swerved over the divider, crashing into an onrushing truck, the 
injuries sustained from head to legs so punishing the doctors. ai 
. Massachusetts General had about ^ven him up for dead. AVher 
ffie bulletins were issued about this decorated son of a promineiil 
family, men came from all over the country. Mechanics, bus 
, drivers, farmhands and clerks; the soldiers who had served uhda 
/Captain Josh’. 

. For two days and nights th^ had kept vigil, the more demon- 
strative praying openly, others simply sitting with their thoughts 
or reminiscing quietly with their former comrades. And when 
the crisis had passed and Appleton was taken off the critical 


list, these quiet mm went home, TTtey had come because they' 
had waited to <;ome; they bad left pot knowing whether th^ 
had made any difference, but hoping that they had. Captain 
loshua Appleton IV, VJSMCR, was deserving ol that hope. - ‘ 
This was the gap that Bray could neither fiU nor understand. 
The captain who had nsked his life so frequently, so o^ly for 
the sake of other men; how could those risks be reconciled with 
a man programmed since birth to become the President of the 
United States'! How could repeated exposures lo deaths be 
justified to the 'Matarcse? 

Somehow they had been, for there was no longer any doubt 
where Senator loshua Appleton stood The man who would be 
elected President of the United States before the year was over 
was inextricably tied to a conspiracy as dangerous as any -in 
American history. 

At Orly, Scofield picked up the Paris edition of the Hcral<J- 
7Vi6ime to sec if the news of the Waveriy massaac bad broken; 
it had not. But there was something else, on the second page. 
It was another foHow-up story concerning Trans-Communica- 
tions’ holdings in Vcrachtcn, including a partial list of the 
Boston conglomerate’s board of directors. The third name on 
■^^tostei was the senator from Massachusetts. 

Joshua Appleton was not only a canstghere of the Matarcse, 
he was the sole descendant of that guest list seventy years ago in 
Porto Vccchio to become a true inheritor. 

’Afestiimer et iwrsicurs, s'll vous pfoft. A voire gauche, LeS 
f/« <de la Manche . . The voice of the pilot droned from the 
aircraft’s speaker. They were pisssutg the Channel Wands; in 
six hours they would reach the coast of Nova Scotia, an hour 
later Montreal And four hours after that, Bray would cross the 
U.S, border south of Lacolle on the Richelieu River, into the 
waters of lake Champlain. 

In hours the final madness would begin He would hve or he 
would ^c. And if he csauld not live tn peace with Toni, without 
the shadow of Beowulf Agate in front of him or behind him, 
he did not care to hve any longer. He was filled with . . . emptiness. 
If the awful void could be erased, replaced with**he simple 
delight of being with another human being, then •T. ’^^vea« 

he had left were most welcome. ' ' ^ 

If hot, to hell with them. ^ V v 

Boston. ' - ' ' ; . - ’ 


There's someone who wants to meet ydm 
Who? Why? 

To make yon a consiglierc of the Matarcse , . * consider whe 
you brini^ to such an or^ahizdtlom 
. It was not hard to define! Talcnickov was right. Beowulf Agat 
knew wlicre the bodies were, and how and why they no longc 
breathed. He could be invaluable. 

T/wy wont you. If they canU have yon^ they^'K kill you. So be it 
he would be no prize for tlic Matarcsc. 

Bray closed his eyes; he needed sleep. There would l>c little i: 
the days ahead. 

The rain splattered against the windshield in continuous shcch 
streaking to the right under the force of the wind that blew ol 
the Atlantic over the coastal highway, Scofield had rented (h 
car in Portland, Maine with a driver's licence and credit can 
he had never used before. Soon he would be in Boston but no 
in the way the Matarcsc expected. He would not race half-wa; 
across the world and announce his arrival by registering at th' 
Ritz-Carlton as Vickery, only to wait for the Matorcsc’s ncx 
move, A man in panic would* a man who felt the only way t( 
save the life someone he deeply loved would - but he to! 
beyond p^nic/*hc 'had accepted total loss, therefore he couk 
hold back and conceive of his own strategy. It was the funda 
menial advantage of a man who had lost hope; there wa^ 
^nothing not worth trying, 

~\Hc would be in Boston, in his enemy’s den, but his cncni> 
»uld not know it. The Rilz-CarJton would receive two tele- 
- spaced a day apart, TIic first would arrive tomorrow 
requesting a, 'Suite Jor Mr B. A. Vickery of Montreal, arrivinc 
-the follqwrng day. The second would be sent the next afternoon, 
stating that .Mr Vickery had been delayed, his arrival now 
anticipated two days later. Tlicrc v/ould be no address for 
Vickery, only telegraph offices on Montrears King and Market 
Streets, and no request for confirmations, the assumption here 
being that someone in Boston would make sure rooms were 
‘available, 

. Only the two telegrams, sent from Montreal; the Matarcsc 
had little choice but to believe he was still in Canada. TOat 
they could not know - suspect surely, but not be certain - was 
that he had used a drone to send them. He had. He had con- 


tacted a man, a fclony*prone siparatiste he had tcfore, 

and met him at the airport, giving him the tn-o handwrittai 
tnsssages on telegraph forms along with a sum of money and 
instructions when and from where to send them- Should ^ 
Matarese phone Montreal for immediate confinnatira or origin, 
they would find the forms written io Bray’s handwriting. 

He had three days and one night to operate within Matarca; 
terntoiy, to learn everything he could about the coiiglomeratc, 
Ttans-Communications, and its hierarchy. To find another 
flaw, one significant enough to summon Senator Joshua Appleton 
IV, to Boston - on hts terms. In panic. 

So much to learn, so little tune. 

Scofield let his mind wander baclc to everyone he had ever 
known in Boston and Cambridge - both as student and pro- 
fessional. Among that crowd of fits and misfits there had to be 
someone who could help him. 

He passed a road sign telling him he had left the town of 
Marblehead; he’d be m Boston m less than thirty minutes. 

It was 5.35, the horns of impatient drivers blaring away on all 
^ sides as the taxi inched its way down Boylston Street's crowded 
'mopping district. He had parked the rented cat it* ihq farthest 
reaches of the Prudential underground lot, available should he 
need it, but not subject to the vagaries of weather or vandalism. 
He was on his way to Cambridge, a name had come into focus. 
A man who had spent twenty-five years teaching corporate law 
at the Harvard School of Business, Bray had never met him; 
there was no way the Matarese could make him a target. 

It was strange, thought Bray, as the cab clamoured over the 
ribs of the Longfellow Bridge, that both he and Tafcnickov had 
been brought back - however briefly - to those places ’Where it' 
bad begun for each of them. A lifetime ago , , two students, 

^ffODC in Leningrad, one in Cambridge, Massachusetts, with a 
cerfain, not dissimilar talent for foreign languages. 

He had begun a career m the State Department and been 
given such a fine title* Special Foreign Service onicct,,.C^nsular 
Operations. Neither (he pay not the grade was trf' ’ 
future was bright, productive . . . and, well, b 
the ircnyl 

Had it ^ppened that way with Taleniekov' 
from Leningrad pursued one course, vecri 


gradually, inexorably driven into waters he bad not known were 
on any map? Until the pressures were so. strong there was 
aothing left but to become the expert in’,order to survive? the 
[questions were rhetorical; neither he nor the Russian would 
lave become what they became unless the Tundamcnlals had 
iccn there in tlic first place. lEvcnts shaped men, perhaps,, but 
:hcy did not remove alternatives of choice. It was not a pleasant 
bing to think about*: . 

WasTalcnickov still alive ? Or was he dead or dying somewhere 
in the city of Boston, Massachusetts?. 

' Toni was. alive; they’d keep her alive ... for a while. 

Don^i think about thenu Don't think about her now! There is no 
^topc. Not rca!ly\ Accept live with it. Then do the best you can . . , 
The traffic congealed again at Harvard Square, the downpour 
:auslng havoc in the streets. People were crowded in storefronts, 
students in ponchos and jcans.racing from kerb to kerb, slapping 
the hoods of cars, jumping over the flooded gutters, crouching 
under the awning of the huge newspaper stand ... 

Tlie newspaper stand. Newspapers From All Over The World 
was the legend printed across the white sign above the canopy. 
Bray peered out the window, through the rain and the collcctjogjr 
3f bodies. One name, one man, dominated the observ'ablc" 
[leadlines. 

Wavcrly! David Waver ly! England's Foreign Secretary! . 

‘Let me off here,’ he said to the driver, reaching for the soH ’ 
travel bag and the hard-shelled briefcase at iiis feet. 

He pushed his way through the crowd, grabbed two domestic " 
ners off the row of twenty-odd different editions, left a dollar, 

• = ran across the street at the first break in traffic. Haifa 
block down Massacliusctts Avenue was a German-style restaur- 
ant he vaguely remembered from his student days. The entrance 
was jammed; Scofield excused his way to the door, using hid 
travel bag for mtcrfcrencc, and went inside. ** 

Tlierc was a line waiting for tables; he went to the bar, and 
ordered Scotch. The drink arrived; he unfolded the first news- 
paper. It was the Boston Globe; he started reading, Iiis e)*cs' 
racing over the words, picking- out the salient points of the 
irticle. He finished and picked up the second paper; it was the 
Los Angeles TimeSy the story identical to the Globe's wire serv'ioe 
report, and almost surely the official version put out by Whitehall, . 
which was what Bray wanted to know. 



how wade tHe Corsican fever had -spread, into what rarefiec 
circles of power it had reached* 

He finished his drinlc, left his moneys on the bar with thj 
two newspapers and looked around for a telephone. The name 
that had come into focus, the man he wanted to see, was Dj 
Theodore Goldman, a dean of the Harvard School of Businesj 
and a thorn in the side of the Justice Department. For he \va« 
an . outspoken critic of the Anti-Trust Division, incessant^ 
claiming that Justice prosecuted the minnows and let the shark* 
roam free. He ^vas a middle-aged enfant terrible who enjoyec 
taking, on the giants, for he was a giant himself, cloaking hh 
genius behind a facade of good-humoured innocence that fooled 
no one. ‘ . 

Tf anyone could shed light on the conglomerate called Trans* 
ConiraunicationSi it was Goldman, 

Bray did not know the man, but he had met Goldman’s son a 
year ago in the Haj^e - in circumstances that were potentially 
disastrous for a young pilot in the Air' Force. Aaron Goldman 
haci got drunk with the wrong people near the Groote Kerk, 
men known to be involved in a KGB infiltration of NATO. The 
son of a prominent American Jew was prime material for the 
Soviets. . 

An unknown intelligence officer had got the pilot away from 
the scene, slapped him into sobriety and told him to go back to 
his base. And after countless cups of coffee, Aaron Goldman had 
expressed his thanks. 

"-^‘If you’ve got a kid who wants to go to Harvard, let me know, 
oever you are. TJ! talk to my dad, I swear iL Wliat the hell’s 
name an3^vay?* 

‘Never mind,’ Scofield had said. ‘Just get out of here, and don’t 
buy typing paper at the Co-op. It’s cheaper do\vn the block,’ 
‘Wliat the . . 

' ‘Get out of here.’ .• 

Bray saw the pay phone on *the Wall; he grabbed his lu^gs 
and waDced over to it. 



mother's way of saying he was plastered/ She gestured towarc 
a squarcd-ofr> double doorway so common to old New Englar 
houses. ‘Tlico's on ihc telephone and trying to mix his sUng< 
at the same time; it's making him frantic, He hates the fclephor 
and loves his evening stinger/ 

Tlicodorc Goldman wtis not much taller than his Avlfc, hi 
there was an cxpansivcncss about him (hat made him appe: 
much larger than he was. His intellect could not be conccaIc< 
so he took refuge in humour, putting guests - and, no doul 
associates - cl case. 

They sal in three Icatlicr armchairs that faced the fire, tl 
Goldmans with their stingers, Bray drinking Scotch. The rai 
outside was heavy, drumming on the windows. The recapping i 
their son’s CvScapadc in Tlic Hngne w'as over quickly, Scofici 
dismissing it as a minor night out on the town. 

‘With major consequences, I suspect/ said Goldman, *if a 
unknown intelligence officer hadn’t been in the vicinity/ 

‘Your son's a good pilot/ 

*Hc’d better be; he's not much of a drinker/ Goldman i 
back in his chair, ‘But now, since w'c'vc met this unknow 
gentleman who's been kind enough to give us his name, what ca 
we do for him?’ 

To begin v/ith, please don’t tell anyone I came to see you/ 
That sounds ominous, Mr Vickery. I’m not sure I approve i 
Washington’s tactics in these areas,* 

Tm no longer attached to the government; the request 
l^rsonaK Frankly, the government doesn’t approve of me nr 
ngcr. because in my former capacity, I think I uncovcrc 
nformation Washington - especially the Department of Justice 
doesn’t want exposed. 1 believe it should be; that’s as plain as 
can put it.' 

^'’Goldman, the legal nemesis of the Justice Department, reset 
the occasion. That’s plain enough/ 

Tn all honesty, I used my brief meeting with your son as a 
excuse to talk to you. It’s not admirable, but it’s the truth.’ 

‘I admire the truth. Why did you w'ant to see me?' 

Scofield put his glass dowm. There’s a company here i 
Boston, at least the corporate headquarters arc here. It’s 
conglomerate called Trans-Communications.’ 

Tt certainly is.’ Goldman chuckled. ‘TIic Alabaster Bride c 
Boston. The Queen of Congress Street.' 
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cmovc all outside competitors. what multimationals arc. 
ill, about,. and Trans-Comm’s one, of the most successful any-, 
vhere in the world.’ 

Bray watched the lawyer as he spoke. Goldman was a bom 
cacher - infectious in delivery, his voice rising with cnthuri'asin. 

I understand what you’re saying, but you lost me with one; 
;tatcmcht. You said you could name four or five other countriesij 
vhere Trans-Comm has heavy investments. How can you do. 
hat?’. , ‘ 

*Not just me,’, objected Goldman. ^Anybody can. All he has 
o do is read and use a little imagination. The laws, Mr Scofield, 
rhe laws of the host country.’ 

' ‘The laws ? Of a host country ?’ 

‘They’re the only things that can’t be avoided, the only 
protection buyers and sellers have. In the international financial 
:ommunity .thcy take the place of armies. Every conglomerate 
must adhere to the laws of the countiy in which its divisions 
operate. Now, these same laws often ensure confidentiality; 
they’re the frameworks within which the multi-nationals have to 
function corrupting and altering them when they can, of 
course. And since they do, they must seek intermediaries, tq^ 
represent them. Legally. A Boston attorney practising before the*^ 
Massachusetts bar would be of little value in Hong Kong. Or 
Essen/. . ^ ^ \ , 

• ‘What are yoii driving at?’ Bray asked. 

‘You study the law firms,^ Goldman leaned forward again. 
‘You match the firms and their locations with the general level 
f their clients and the services for which they’re most recognized, 
en you find one that’s kno\\m for negotiating stock purchases 
and- exchanges, you look around to see what companies in the 
area might be ripe for invading.’ The legal academician was 
enjoying himself. ‘It’s really quite simple,’ he continued, 'and a ^ 
hell of an amusing game to play. I’ve scared the be-jesus outoJ,;' 
niore than one corporate flunkie in those summer seminars by 
telling him where I thought his company’s money men were 
heading. I’ve got a little index file ~ three by five cards - where I 
jot down my goodies.’ 

Scofield spoke; he had to know. ‘What about Trans-Comm? 
Did you ever do a file card on it?* 

. *Oh, sure. That’s w’hat I meant about the other countries.* 
‘What are they?’-- , . , 
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staggering. Trans-Coramunications was an idea bom and 
developed in the thind of one man* Nicholas Guiderone.* < . 

I’ve heard of him* A modem day Carnegie or Rockefeller, 
isn’t he?\ , . . ' 

"More. Much more. The Geneens, the Luces, the Bluhdoms, 
the wonderboys of Detroit and Wall Street, none of them can 
(ouch Guiderone.’ He’s (he last of (he vanishing giants, a really 
benign monarch of industry finance. He’s been honoured by 
most of the major governments of the West, and not a few in the 
Eastern bloc, including Moscow*’ 

‘Moscow?’ ' ' 

- ‘Certainly,’ said Goldman, nodding thanks to his wife, who 
was pouring a second stinger into his glass, ‘No one’s done more 
to open lip East-West trade than Nicholas Guiderone. As a 
matter of fact I can’t think of anyone who’s done more for world 
trade in general. He’s over eighty now, but I understand he’s 
still -filled with as much pee and vinegar as he was the day he 
walked out of Boston Latin,’ 

Tie’s from Boston?’ 

.‘Yes, a’ remarkable story. He came to this country as a boy. 
Ah immigf^t boy of ten or eleven, without a mother, traveliing. 
with a barely literate father in the hold of a ship* I suppose you 
could call it the definitive story of the American dream.’ 

: Involuntarily, Scofield gripped the arm of the chair. He could 
fee! the pressure on his chest, the tightening in his throat- ‘Where 
did that ship^'cbmc from ?’ 

‘Italy,* said Goldman, sipping his drink. ‘Southern part. 
*ly, OT one of the islands.’ 

;Bray was almost afraid to ask the question. ‘Would you by . 
any chance know whether Nicholas Guiderone ever knew a 
member of the Appleton family?’ 

. Goldman looked over the rim of his glass. T know it, and so 
.does most everyone in Boston. Guiderone’s father worked for the’ ; 
.Appletons, For the senator’s grandfather at Appleton Hall. It 
was old Appleton who spotted the boy’s promise, gave him the 
backing, and persuaded the schools to take him. It wasn’t so 
easy in those days, the early nineteen hundreds. The two-toilet . 
Irish had barely got their second John, and there weren’t too 
many of them. An Italian kid - excuse me, Eyeiafiaxi - was 
nowhere. Gutter meat.’. . ‘ 

' Bray’s , words floated; he could hardly hear them himsrif.'. 



ofthing. His pica was for inicrnational rclalionships based dn t 
mutuality of material need, which he claimed would lead to I’ 
higher morality. It was a little strange philosophically, but it w 
damned cfTcctivc. So cITcctivc, in fact, that there's rcsolutit 
on this session's agenda that’ll make him a full-fledged mcmh 
of the U.N.’s Economic Council. That’s not just a-tillc, by li 
way. With his expertise and resources, there’s not a govemme 
in the world which won’t listen very hard when he talks. He’ll 
. one damned powerful o/nicas curiae*^ 

’Did you hear him give that speech?' 

’Sure/ laughed the lawyer. Tt was mandatory in Boston; ye 
were cut olT the Glohe^s subscription list if you missed it. We s^i 
the whole thing on Public Television.* 

‘What did he sound like?* 

. Goldman creased the flesh around his deep-set eyes and Joob 
at his wife. ‘Well, he’s a very old man. Still vigorous, but neve 
thcless old. How would you describe him, darling?’ 

‘Just ns you do,’ said Anne. ‘An old man. Not large, but qui 
striking, with that look of a man who’s so used to being lisfcnc 
to. I do remember one thing, though - about the voice. It wj 
high-pitched and maybe a little breathless, but he spoke extreme 
deafly, every plrrasc very precise. You couldn’t miss a word 1 
said.’ 

Scofield dosed his eyes and thought of a blind woman in tl 
mountains above Corsica’s Porto 'Vccchio, twisting tlic dials of 
idio, and hearing a voice crueller than the wind. 

He had found the shepherd boy. 



1 canU think about them any longer. 2^ve got to put them out c 
my mind; they intrude^ they interfere^ they are barriers. They d 
not exist; she does not exist and I have lost her. We will not gro\ 
old together; there is no hope., i . Now^ move. For ChrisFs sake 
move! 

He had left the Goldmans quickly, thanking them, bewilderin; 
them by his abrupt departure. He had asked only a few mon 
Questions - about the Appleton family - questions any knowledge 
able person in Boston could answer. Having the information wa; 
all he needed; there was ho point in staying longer. He walke{ 
DOW in the rain, smoking a cigarette, his thoughts on the missinj 
fragment his instinct told him was a greater weapon than thi 
shepherd boy, yet somehow part of the shepherd boy, intrinsh 
to the deceits of Nicholas Guiderone. What was it? \Vhere to 
the false note he heard so clearly? 

He knew one thing, however, and it was more than instinct 
He had enough to panic Senator Joshua Appleton IV. He wouk 
telephone the senator in Washington and quietly recite a biJl-of 
particulars that began over seventy years ago, on the date oi 
4 April 1911, in the hills of Porto Vecchio. Did the senator hare 
anything to say? Could he shed any light on an orgaalzatioi 
known as the Matarese which began its activities in the second 
decade of the century - at Sarajevo, perhaps ~ by selling politicai 
murder? An organization the Appleton family had never leftj 
for it could be traced to a white sl^scraper in Boston, a compan}’ 
onoured by the senator’s presence on its board of directors. The 
e of Aquarius had turned into the age of conspiracy. A man 
n his march to the White House would have to panic, and in 
panic mistakes were made. 

. But panic could be controlled. The Matarese would mountjhc 
senator’s defences swiftly, the presidency too great a prize to 
lose. And charges levelled by a traitor were no charges at. all; 
they were merely words spoken by a man who had betrayedliis 
country. 

Instinct. Look at the man - the man - more closely. 

Joshua Appleton was not as he was perceived to be by ths 
nation. The middle-aged paternal figure whose appeal ran acro^ 
the spectrum. Then what about the day-to-day individual? Was 
that the smaller life, a dwarf with warts and blackheads and 
bloated appetites? Was it possible that the everyday man had 




crouched in silence, removing the short-barrelled revolver 
from the nurse's j>ochct, waiting for sounds or signs of people. 
Ihc scream must have been heard by anyone inside the hou^ 
'Ibcrt was nothing - there vras somethCng, but it was so faint > 
he could not channel a perception of what it was. He ^ a 
telephone nest to the staircase and crept over to pick it up. There 
was only the hum of a dial tone; no one rvas using the pbon^ 
Perhaps the woman had told the truth; it was entirely possible 
that Mis Appleton had retired. He'd know shortly. 

first, he had to know something else. He went back to the 
nurse, pulled her across the floor under the hallway hsht and 
ripped apart the front of her unifortn. He tore the slip and ' 
brassiere beneath, pushed up her left breast, and studied the 
flesh. 

There it was. The small, jagged blue circle as Talenickov had 
described it. The birthmark that was no birthmark at all, but 
■ instead, the mark of the Matarese, 

^ddealy, from above, there n-as the whirring sound of a 
motor, the vibredonoanstot, bass-toned. Bray lunged across the 
unconscious body of the nurse; into the shadoivs of the stairs, 
and raised the revolt cr. 

From around the curve of the first landing an old woman 
came iow tiew. She was sitting m the ornate chair of an auto- 
matic lift, her frail hands holding the sculptured pole that shot 
up from the guard rail. She was encased in a hi^-collared 
dressing gown of dark grey, and her once-deljcate face waa 
ravaged, her voice strained, 

•J imagine that’s one way to leash the hjtch-hound, or comer 
^ (he nolf-ln-searon, but if your obiective is seiruaL yount tnan, 
I question j-our tote.' 

Mrs Joshua Appleton in was drunk. From the looks of her, 
he had been drunk for years. 


My only objective, Mrs Appleton, to see ^au. This woman 
wd to stop me; this k her gun, not mine. I’m an experienced 
employed hy the United States government 
md fully prepared to show you my IdeollQcation.lnli^t ofwhai 
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irtoccd I can contain it. You see, Mrs Appleton, ! ^ink rt’s 
important for this country that none of this the 


JIhen I haven’t been clear, Mrs Appleton. 'Ihe report iiom 
Europe is devastating and I need information, ^fore your son 
ran for office, how closely did he work with his father in the 
Appleton business ventures? Did he travel frequently to Europe 
with your husband 7 Who were his closest friends here in Boston ? 
That’s tmvbly important. People that only you might know, men 
and women who came to see him at Appleton Hall.’ 

‘ “Appleton Hall . . . way up on Appleton Hill”,’ broke in the 
old woman in a strained, whispered sing-song of no discernible 
tune. * “With the grandest view of Boston . . . and ever will be 
still”. Joshua Ihe First wrote that over a hundred years ago. It's 
not very good, but they say he picked out the notes on a harp- 
sichord. So like the Joshuas, a harpsichord. So like us all, really.* 
‘Mrs Appleton? After your son came back from the Korean 
\^r . . 

•We never discuss that war!’ For an instant the old woman’s 
eyes became focused, hostile. Then the clouds returned. ‘Of 
course, when my son is President they won’t wheel me out Bke 
Bose or Miss Lillian. I’m kept for very special occasions.’ She 
paused and laughed a soft, eerie laugh that was self-mocking 
‘After very special sessions with the doctor.’ She paused again 
and laisi^ her left forefinger to her lips. ‘You $ee, young man, 
sobriety isn’t my strongest suit.’ 

Scofield watched her closely, saddened by what he saw. 
Beneath the ravaged face there had been a lovely face, the eyes 
, once clMr and alive, not floating in dead sockets as they were 
now, ‘I’m sorry. It must be painful to know that.’ 

On the contrary,’ she replied whimsically. It was her turn to 
study him ‘Do you think you’re clever?’ 

thought about it one way or the other.’ Instinct. 
How long have you been . . . ill, Mrs Appleton?’ 

‘A long as J care to remember and that is quite long enough, 
thank you.’ 

Bray l^ked again at the decanters. ‘Has the senator been here 
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. him. a* br»»dy aim* h« had. 'Warn Ml 
hT^^bodies they taU. Terrible tbmgs bapp«i. Did ^ 
jappeti to >013. > oung man?’ 

•niey’A-e happened to me.' 

‘Did they do those avkfnl things to >^u? 

•What ai^ful things, Mrs AppletonT . 

‘Stanc you, beat you. bury you alivt. your nostrils filled v,i\h 
dirt and mud, unable to breatbel Dying slowly, consciously, 
widc-awaVc and dying-’ 

*n,e old woman was dcscnbms tortures docomeawd by men 
held captive m North Korean camps What w-as the rclcvanccT 
‘No, those things didn’t happen to me ’ 

They happened to him, you know- The doctors told me. U s 
what made bun change. Inside. Change so much. But we must 


never talk about it.’ 

Talk about? . . What was sfte talking about? ’You mean the 
senator? 

•Shhhl’ The old woman drunk the temamder of the brandy. 
‘Wc must never, never talk about it.' 

‘I sec,' said Bray, but he did not see- Senator Joshua Appleton 
IV had never been held captive by the North Koreans. Captain 


‘oui i cam say 1 ever noticed any great changes in him, other 
•han geUms older. Of course, 1 didn’t know him that well 
^cnty ytari ago, but to me he’s still one of the finest men I’ve 
ver known,* 

‘Inst&r The old woman whispered harshly. *lt’s ah ipsidcl 
Ic’s a mask - , and people adore him so.’ Suddenly the tears 
.etc fa her clouded eyes, the words that tohowed a ciy 
rom deep wiihin her memory. ‘They shouUi adore himl He vvas 
uch a beautiful boy. such a beautiful young man. There was no 
mecver LTe my Josh, no one more loving, more filled with kind- 
less! . . . Until they did those tcmble things to him.’ She wept. 
‘And I was such a dreadful person I was bis mother and 1 couldn’t 
understand, I wanted my Joshua back! I wanted him back so 
bodlyl' 

Bray knelt down and took the glass from her. ‘Wbat do you 
mran you w'anted him back? 

T couldn't understand. He was so cold, so distant. ’They’d 
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taken the joy. out of him. There was no Joy in him ! He came oui 
of the hospital . . and the pain had been too much and I coi(fdn\ 
understand, lookcd'at me and there was no joy,’ no Jove. No; 
insider . 

‘The hospital? The accident after the war - just after the 
war?’' - • , 

‘He suffered so much * . .. and I was drinking so much . • . sc 
much. Every week he was in that awful war I drank more anc 
more. I couldn’t stand it! He was all I had. My husband was . . . 
in name, only - as much my fault as his, I suppose. He was 
disgusted with me. But I .loved my Josh so.’ Tlie old woman 
reached for the glass. He got to it first and poured her a drink. 
She looked at him through her tears, her floating eyes filled with 
the sadness of knowing what she was, thank you very much,’ 
she said' with simple dignity. 

. ‘YouVe welcome,’ he answered, feeling helpless, his mind 
pounding, but nevertheless helpless. 

” : ‘in a way,’ she whispered, gripping the glass tightly, ‘I still 
have him but he doesn’t know it- No one does.’ 

. ' ‘How is that ?’ 

-‘When I moved out of Appleton Hall ... on Appleton Hill 
I kept his room just the way it was, the way it had been. You se^ 
he never came back, not really. Only for an hour one night to 
pick up some things. So I took a room here and made it his. It 
will always be his, but he doesn’t know it.’ 

^ Bray knelt down in front of her again. ‘Mrs Appleton, may I 

-s; that room? Please, may I see it?’ 

‘Oh, no, that wouldn’t be right,’ she said. It’s very private. 

I’s his, and Fm the only one he lets in. He lives there still, you , 
see. My beautiful Joshua.’ 

‘I’ve got to see that room, Mrs Appleton. Where is it?’ 
Instinct. 

‘Why do you have to see it?’ 

T can help you. I can help your son, I know it.’ ' • - . v 

She squinted, studying him from some inner place. ‘You’re a 
kind man, aren’t you? And you’re not as young as I thought. 
Your face has lines, and there is grey at your temples. You have 
a strong mouth; did anyone ever tell you that?’ 

‘Ndj. I don’t think anyone ever did. Please, Mrs Appleton, I 
must see that room. Allow me to.’ 
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‘It’s nice that you ask..Pcople rarely ask me for any*^ 
any .more; they i»t tell me. Very wU, help me to mV lift, 
and we’ll go upstairs. You understand, of 
to knock first. If he says you can t come m, you U have to stay 

.'^'*^field guided her through the living room arch to^ chair 
;hft.,Hc u-alkcd beside her up the staircase to the Brst-uoor 
' landing, where he helped her to her feet. . 

This way,’ she said, gestunng towards a narrow, datkenca 
corridor. ‘It’s the last door on the right.' 

They reached it, stood m front of it for a moment, and th<m 
the old woman rapped lightly on the wood. ‘We’ll know in 
i mitiute,’ she contmued, bending her head as if listening for 
a commacd from within. ‘It’s all right,’ she said, sniiliiig. ‘He 
said you can come in, but you mustn’t touch anything He 
has everything arranged the way he hkes it.‘ She opened the 
door, and dipped a switch on wali. Three separate lamps 
went .on; soil the light was dim. Shadows were thrown across 
the floor and up on the walls. 

The Tootn was ayoung man’s room, mementoes of an expensive 
youth on display everywhere. The banners above the bed and 
thr'dctk were those of Andover and Princeton, the trophies 
on the shelves for such sports as sailing, skiing, tennis and 
lacr<«se. The room had been preserved - eerily preserved - as 
if U had once belonged to a Renaissance prince. A microscope 


sat alongside a chemistry set, a volume of BrUonmea lay open, 
most of the page underlined, handwntten notes tn the marsms. 
Oa (he bedside table were novels of Dos Passes and Koestler, 
beside them the fypcwTitten title page of an essay authored by 
the celebrated inhabitant of that room. It was called; The 


Plcasurn and Rcsponsibi/itiej of Sailing tn Deep Waters. 5m6- 
mitiedby Joshua. dppleton^SeniOT. Andcztr Academy. March 1945. 
^otniding from below the bed were three pairs of shoes; loafers, 
sneakers and black patrat leathers worn with formal clothes. A 
.life somehow coveted in the display. 

Bray winced in thft dim light. He was in the tomb of a itwut 
^very much alive, the artefacts of a life preserved, somehow 
mc^t to teansport the dead safely on its journey throng the 
^darkness. It was a macabre experience when one thought of 
> Joshua Aobletoa. tbs eWtrt,* 



chusetts. Scofield glaii^d at-the old woman. She Avas starir 
impassively at a cluster of photograph^ on the wall. Bray toe 
a step forvi'ard and looked at them. . ^ ‘ ’ •/ 

• They were pictures of a younger Joshua Appleton and seven 
friends - the same friends, apparently the crew of a sailboat ~ tl: 
occasion identified by the centre photograph. It showed a/lon 
banner being held by four men standing on the deck of a slooj 
Marblehead Regatta Championship - Summer 1949. 

Only tlie centre photograph and the three above it showe 
all four crew members. The three lower photograplis were sh'ol 
of only two of the four, Appleton and another young man, hot 
stripped to the waist - slender, muscular, shaking hands abov 
a tiller; smiling at the camera as they stood on either side o 
the mast, and sitting on the gunwhale, drinks held forw^ard in { 
salute. 

Scofield looked closely at the two men, then compared then 
to their associates. Appleton and bis obviously closer friend hai! 
a strength about them absent in the other two, a sense of assur* 
ance,.of conviction somehow. Tliey were not alike except perhaps 
in height and breadth - athletic men comfortable in the company 
of each’s peer - yet neither were they dissimilar. Both had sharp 
if distinctly different features - strong jaws, wide foreheads, large 
eyes and thatches of straight, dark hair ~ the kind of /aces seen 
in scores of Ivy League yearbooks. 

There was something disturbing about the photographs. Bray 
^ did not know what it was - but it was there. Instinct. 

‘They look as if they could be cousins,’ he said. 

‘For years they acted as though tliey were brothers^^ replied 
the old woman. Tn peace, they would be partners^ in war, soldiers 
together! But he was a coward, he betrayed my son. My beautiful 
Joshua went to war alone and terrible things were done to him. 
He ran away to Europe, to the safety of a chateau in France 
and Switzerland. But justice is odd; he died in Gstaad, from; 
injuries on a slope. To the best of my knowledge, my son has 
never mentioned his name since.’ 

‘Since? . . . When was 'that?’ 

‘Twenty-five years ago.’ 

• ‘Who was he?’ 

She told him. 

Scofield could not breathe; there was no air in the room, only 
shadows in a vacuum. He had found the shepherd boy, hut 


instmet told him to look f 
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He guided the old woman to her bedroom, poured her a final 
brandy and left her. As he dosed the door she was sitting on 
the bed dianting Umt unsingabic tunc. Appteton Hall . . . }vayitp 
on Appleton Hill, 

Notes picked out on a harpsidiord over a hundred years ago. 
Notes lost, as she was lost whhout ever knowing why. . • 

He returned to the dimly-Iit room that was the resting place 
of memories and went to the duster of photographs on the \v’aiL 
He removed one and pulled the small picture hook out of the 
plaster, smoothing the wallpaper around the hole; it might 
delay discovery, certainly not prevent it. He turned otT the lights, 
'closed the door, and went downstairs to the front hall. 

The guard-nurse was still unconscious; he left her where she 
was. There was nothing to be gained by moving her or killing 
her. He turned off every light, including the parriage lamps 
above the front steps, opened the door and slipped out Mo 
Louisburg Square. On the pavement, he turned right and began 
TOlking rapidly to the corner where he would turn right again, j 
descending Beacon Hill into Charles Street to find a taxi. He 
had to pick up his luggage in (he subway locker in Cambridge. 
The walk down tlic hill gave him time to think, time to remow 
the photograph from its glass frame, folding it carefully iflta 
his pocket - folding it very carefully so .that neither face 
damaged. ' . 

He heeded a place to stay, A place to sit and fill up pages of; 
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The clerk stopped. Tsh’t -that just -like him, though? Tc 
remetnbahl Most people go through an experience like tharahe 
just want to forget' the whole thing. They ilgurc they.b^t the 
reaper so the hell with everybody. Until next time, of course 
But not him; he’s so., • . well, concerned, if you know what ] 
mean.’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘Uie voiahs know it too, let me tell you. The Bay State’s goio^ 
to have its first President since J.F.K. And there won’t be anj 
of that religious nonsense about the Pope and the cahdnelh 
running the White House, neither.’ 

‘No, there won’t,’ agreed Bray. ‘I’d like to stress again the 
confidential nature of my being here. The senator doesn’t want 
any publicity about his little gesture . Scofield paused and 
smiled at the woman. ‘And as of now you’re the only person in 
Boston who knows.’ 

... *OH, don’t you worry about that. As we used to say when we 
were kids, my lips arc sealed. And I’d really treasure a note from 
Senator Appleton, with his signature and everything, I mean/ 
The woman stopped and tapped a file cabinet, ‘Here we are,’ 
she said, opening the drawer. ‘Now, remember, all that’s here 
arc the names of the doctors - surgeons,' anaesthesiologhts, 
consultants - listed by floor and Operation Room desks; the 
staff nurses assigned, and a schedule of the equipment used. 
There arc no psychiatric or medical* evaluations; they can only 
. be obtained directly through the physician. But then you’re not 
in any of that; you’d think I was tahkin* to one of 

' - damned insurance sneaks.’ She gave him the file. There’s 

a table at the end of the aisle. When you’re finished, just leave 
the folder on my desk.’ 

That’s okay,’ said Bray, knowing better. T’ll put it back; no 
sense bothering you. Thanks again.’ 

Thank yow.* 

Scofield read through the pages rapidly to get a general 
impression. Medically, most of what he read was beyond ids, 
-comprehension, but the conclusion was inescapable. Josbda 
Appleton had been more dead than alive when the ambulance 
had brought him to the hospital from the collision on the 
Turnpike. Lacerations, contusions, convulsions, fractures, along 
with severe head and neck wounds, painted the bloody picture 
of a mutilated human face and body. There were lists of dnigs. 



‘Tertiary kinetics/ ; 

Scofield looked at the student. ‘Someone once used the wb: 
“tertiary” with -me when I was in school around here. Tdidr 
• know what he meant/ 

‘You probably went to Harvard, man. That’s turkey-time. V 
at Tech/ . 

Bray was glad the old school spirit was still alive in Cambridg 
‘What have you got?’ he asked, looking at the screen above tl 
keyboard. The black had keyed in the name of the first docto 

‘I’ve got an omniscient tape, and you’ve got nothin’/ . 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘The good doctor doesn’t exist. Not as far as this instifutio 
is concerned. He’s never so much as dispensed an aspirin in thi 
joint.’ 

‘That’s crazy. He was listed in the Appleton records.’ 

‘Speak to the lord-of-the-/;///’.?, man. I punched the letters am 
up comes No Rec*'* 

‘I know something about these machines. They’re easilj 
■programmed.’ 

The black nodded, ‘Which means they’re easily de-programiued 
Rectified, as it were. Your doctor was c/ee-Ieted. Maybe he stole 
from Medicare/ 

‘Maybe. Let’s try the next.’ 

The student keyed in the name. ‘Well, we know what happened 
to this boy. Ceb Hem, He died right here on the third floor. 
V Cerebral haemorrhage. Never even got a chance to get his 
tuition back,’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Med school, man. He was only tliirty-two. Hell of a way to 
go at thirty-two.’ 

‘Also unusual. What’s the date?’ 

‘21 March 1954.’ 

‘Appleton was discharged on the thirtieth,’ said Scofield as^ 
much to himself as to the student. "These three names are nurseS*. 
Try them, please.’ 

Katherine Conually, Deceased 3-26-54, / 

Alice Bonelli, Deceased 3-26-54, 

Janet Drummond, Deceased 3-26-54. 

The student sat back, he was not a fool. ‘Seems there was a real 
epidemic back then, wasn’t there ? March was a rough month, and 
the twenty-sixth was a baad day for three little girls in white.*. ^ 


‘Any cause of death ?’ 

•. ^Nothin* listed. Which onJy men.. ... 
premises- ^ they didn't die on ,1,.. 

' three on the same flln ^ nv . 

' I dig,’ said the joung man ’ . ' 
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‘VVlicrc did it happen?’ asked Scofield. /Can you remember?’ 

‘Sure, 1 can, sir. Jl was up tlic coast. Marbiclicad.’ ‘ . 

Bray dosed his eyes, ‘Tliank you/ he said quietly, replacing 
the phone. , 

‘Thanks, Methuselah.’ ' The student hung up, his eyes on 
Scofield. ‘You got trouble, don’t you?' 

‘1 got trouble/ agreed Bray, walking back to the keyboard. 
‘I’ve also got ten more names. Two doctoi's and eight nurses. 
Can you run them througli for me just as fast as you can T 

Of llic eight nurses, exactly half were still alive. One had moved 
to San Francisco - address unknown; another Jived with a 
daughter in Dallas, and the remaining two were in the St Agnes 
Retirement Home in Worcester. One of the dociors was still alive. 
The skin-graft specialist had died eighteen months ago at the age 
of seventy-three. Tlic .first surgeon, Nathaniel Crawford, had 
retired and was living in Quincy. 

‘May I use your phone?’ asked Scofield. ‘I’ll pay whatever 
charges there arc.’ 

‘Last time I looked, none of these horns was in my name. Be 
my guest. 

Bray Iiad written down the number on the screen; he went 
the telephone and dialled. 

‘Crawford here,’ The voice from Quincy was brusque but not 
discourteous. 

‘My name is Scofield, sir. We’ve never met and Tm not a 
/physician, but I’m very interested in a ease you were involved 
.vith a number of years ago at Massachusetts General. I’d like to 
discuss if briefly with you, if you wouldn’t mind.* 

‘Who was the patient? f had a few thousand.’ 

‘Senator Joshua Appleton, sir.’ 

There was a slight pause on the line; wlicn Crawford spoke, 
his brusque voice took on an added lone of weariness. ‘Those 
goddamned incidents have a way of following a man to his grave; 
don’t they? Well, I haven’t practised for over two years now, so 
whatever yon say or / say, it won’t make any goddamned dif- 
ference . . . let’s say I made a mistake.’ 

‘Mistake?’ 

*I didn’t make many; I was head of surgery for damn near 
twelve years. My summary’s in the Appleton medical file; the 
only reasonable conclusion is that the X-rays got fouled up, or 
the scanning equipment gave us the wrong data,’ , , • ' V 





Division - Current and Past Publications, Micro/iim* 

He went to the counter at the far end of the room and sp 
to the clerk behind it. . > . • . . 

‘March and April 1954, please. The Globe or the Exami 
whatever’s available.’ 

He was given eight boxes of film, and assigned a cubicle, 
found it, sat down Jind inserted the first roll of film. 

By March of ’54 the bulletins detailing the condition 
Joshua Appleton - ‘Captain Josh’ - had been relegated to 
back pages; he had been in the hospital over twenty weeks 
then. But he was not ignored.. The famous vigil was covcrct 
detail. Bray WTotc down the names of several of those interviev 
he would know by tomorrow whether therc’d be any rcasoi 
get in touch with them. 


21 March J954 

Youns Doctor Dies of Cerebral Haemorrhage 

The brief story was on page sixteen. No mention of the fact 1 
the surgeon had attended Joshua Appleton. 


26 March 1954 

Three Mass, Gait* I Nurses 

Killed in Freak Boating Accident 


'story had made the lower left corner of the front page, 

, there was nomention of Joshua Appleton. Indeed, it we 
/e been strange if there had been; the three were on a rotai 
twenty-four-hour schedule. If they were all in Marblehead t 
night, who was at the Appleton bedside? 


ID April 1954 

Bostonian Dies in Gstaad Skiing Tragedy 


He had found it. 

It 'was - naturally - on the front page, the headlines promint 
the copy written as much to evoke sympathy as t 
tragic death of a young man. Scofield studied the si 
that he would come to certain lines. 

He did! \ ? r 




He saw the student walk through the bar's entrance. Scqfielc 
stood up briefly; Amos saw him and came over. There W’as x 
manilla envelope in his hand and Bray felt a quick acceleratior 
in his chest, 

T gather everything went all right,’ he said. - 

T had to sign for it.’ 

‘You whatT Bray was sick; it was such a little thing, at 
obvious .thing, and he had not thought of it. 

‘Take it easy. I ^Yash’t brought up on 135th Street and Lenno? 
Avenue for nothing.’ 

‘WTiat name did you use?’ asked Scofield, his pulse receding 

*R. M. Nixon. The receptionist was real nice. She thanked me, 

‘You’ll go far, Amos.’ 

‘I intend to.’ 

‘I hope this’ll help.’ Bray handed his envelope across the 
tabic. 

The student held it between his fingers: ‘Hey, man, you know 
you don’t really have to do this.’ 

‘Of course, I do. We had an agreement.’ 

‘i know that. But I’ve got an idea you’ve gone through a lol 
of sweat for a lot of people you don’t know.’ - ' 

‘And a number that 1 know very well. The money’s incidental. 
Use it.’ Bray opened his attache case and slipped the envelope 
inside - right above a file folder containing Joshua Appleton’s 
X-ray from tsventy-five years ago. ‘Remember, you never knew 
. my name and you never went to Washington. If you’re ever 
asked, you merely ran some forgotten names through a computer 
for a man who never identified himself. Please. Remember 
that.’ 

‘That’s going to be tough.’ 

‘Why?’ Scofield was alarmed. 

‘How am I going to dedicate my first textbook to you?’ 

Bray smiled, ‘You’ll think of something. Goodbye,’ he said, 
getting out of the booth. ‘I’ve got an hour’s drive and several 
more of sleep to catch up on.’ 

‘Stay well, man.’ 

‘Thanks, professor.’ 


Scofield stood in the dentist’s waiting room on Main Street in 
Andover, Massachusetts. The name of the dentist had been 



Bray sat in the front scat of the car, his breathing erratic, perspira- 
tion on his forehead. He opened the envelopes and took out the 
?C-ray sheets. 

He pulled off the small strips of tape that covered the' names. 
^ He had been right. The awesome fragment was irrevocably in 
place, the proof in his hand. 

Tlie man who sat in the Senate, the man who unquestionably 
ivould be the next President of the United States/ was not 
Joshua ‘Appleton IV. 

He was Julian Guidcrohe, son of the Shepherd Boy. 




Tlicrc would* be . a subtle omission in the mechanic? of the 
exchange, a seeming weakness the enemy would pounce on; but 
it. would be calculated, no weakness at all. The Mataresc would 
be forced to go.lltrough with the exchange. A Corsican girl and 
a Soviet intelligence officer for, X-rays that showed incontro- 
vcrlibly that the man sitting in the Senate, on his way to the 
presidency, was not Joshua Appleton 3V - legend of Korcaj 
politician extraordinary - but instead, a man supposedly buried 
in 1954 in the'Swiss village. of Col du Pillon. 

He drove down ’towards Salem harbour, drawn ns he was 
always drawn towards the water, not precisely sure what he was 
looking for until he saw it: a shield-shaped sign on the lawn of a 
small hotel. Efficiency Suites* It made sense. Rooms with a 
refrigerator and cooking facilities. Thcrc’d be no stranger eating 
in restaurants; it was not the tourist season in Salem. 

.He parked the car in a lot covered with white gravel and 
bordered by a while picket fence, the grey water of the harbour 
across the way. He carried his attachd ease and travel bag 
inside, registered under an innocuous name, and asked for a 
suite. ... 

*; ‘Will payment be made by credit card, sir?’ asked the young 
woman behind the counter. 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

‘You didn’t check off tlic method of payment. If it’s a credit 
card, our policy is to run the card through the machine,’ 

‘I see. No, actually, I’m one of those strange people who use 
cal money. One man’s fight against plastic. Wliy don’t I pay 
ou for a week in advance? I doubt I’ll stay any longer.’ He gave 
her the money. ‘I assume there’s a grocery store nearby.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Just up the street.’ 

‘What about other stores ? I’ve a number of things to get.* 
‘Tlierc’s the Shopping Plaza about ten blocks west. I’m sur6 
you’ll find everything you need there.’ . ; 

Bray hoped so; he was counting on it. 

He was taken to his ‘suite’, which was in effect one large 
room with a pull-out bed and divider that concealed the stnaWc ^ .. 
stove this side of a hot plate and a. refrigerator. But the room 
looked out^over the harbour; it was fine. He opened his attacW, 
ease, took out the photograph he had removed from the 
on Mrs Appleton’s tomb for her son, and stared at it. Two younS 
'men, tali, muscular, neither to be mistaken for the other, bPt 



X-rays were affixed to the upper left-hand comers. He checke 
carefully to see that the borders of the cardboard sheets thatchec 
they did. He pressed a manilla envelope down oh the top she< 
between the first and second rows of X-rays, took the raz( 
blade and began to cut, slicing, deeply so that the blade wer 
through both sheets of X-rays. The top row fell clean, t\v 
strips of four X-ray negatives, ' . , . 

The names of the patients and dates of entry - typed on tli 
small red-bordered labels over thirty-five years ago - were o 
the strips; the simplest chemical analysis would confirm thei 
•authenticity. 

Bray doubted whether any such analysis would be made o 
the new labels he would purchase and stick oh the remainin 
two sheets with twelve X-rays each; it would be a waste of tim( 
The X-rays themselves would be compared with new X-rays c 
the man who called himself Joshua Appleton IV. Julian Guide 
rone. That was all the proof the Malarcse would need. .. 

He took the strips and the larger sheets of negatives, knel 
down and carefully buffed the edges of the cuts across the rug 
Within five minutes each of the edges was rubbed smooth 
soiled just enougli to match the age of the original borders,, C 

He got up and put everything back in his attachd case. It wa: 
time to return to Andover, to put the plan in motion. 

‘Mr Vickery, is something wrong?’ asked the dentist, coming oul 
of his office, still harried, three afternoon patients, reading 
magazines, glancing up in mild irritation. 

T’m afraid 1 forgot something. May I speak with you for a 
second ?' 

‘Come on in here,’ said the dentist, ushering Scofield into a 
small workroom, the shelves lined with impressions of te^th 
mounted on movable clamps. He lit a cigarette from a. pad 
on the counter. ‘1 don’t mind telling you it’s been one hell 
day. What’s the matter?’ 

‘The laws, actually.’ Bray smiled, opening his attach^ case 
and taking out the two envelopes. ‘HR Seven-Four-Eight-Hve.* 

‘What the hell is that T 

‘A new congressional regulation, part of the post-Watergate 
morality. Whenever a government employee borrows prop^^y 
:from any source, for whatever, purpose, a full description ofsai^ 
nronertv must be accomnanied bv a siomed anthnrization.’ 



ypc it up, will you? I’ll sign it outside,’ Ho crushed but fiis 
igarette and extended Jiis hand. ‘Nice lo meet you, Mr Vickery* 
’vc really got to get back in there.’ * : 

‘Just one more thing, sir. Would you rnind initialling these 
beets and dating them?’ Bray separated the X-rays and placed 
hem on the counter. ^ 

‘Not at all,’ said the dentist. 

Jcoficld drove back to Salem. A great deal was still to be clarified, 
lew decisions to be made as events shaped them, but he had his 
Ivcrall plan; he had a place to begin. It was almost time for 
dr B. A. Vickciy to arrive at (he Rilz-Carllon, but not yet. 

He had stopped earlier at the Shopping Plaza in Salem where 
ic had found small red-bordered labels almost identical to 
hose used over thirty-five years ago, and a store selling type- 
viitcrs where he had typed in the names and the dates, rubbing 
hem lightly lo give the labels an appearance of age. And while 
valking to his car he had looked briefly around at the sbops> 
ignin seeing what he had hoped to see. 

Copies A f^c/e While you Wait 
Ecjtiipnwnt Bought^ Soldi Leased 
^ Expert Service 

[t wus conveniently two doors away from a liquor store, ihra 
"rom a supermarket. He would stop there now and have copies 
uadc of his biI!-of-particuIars, and aftenvards pick up somcthinc 
lo drink and cat. He would be in his room for a long time; 
fie had phone calls to make. Tlicy would lake five to seven hours 
to complete. They had to be routed on a very precise schedule 
through Lisbon, 

Bray watched as the manager of the Plaza Duplicating Sen'lce 
jxtraclcd the collated sheets of his indictment from the levels of 
ircy trays that protruded from the machine. He had chatted 
briefly with the balding man, remarking that he Nvas doing, a 
avour for a nephew; the young fellow was faking. one of- those 
rreative writing courses at Emerson and had entered some sod 
>f college competition. 

‘That kid’s got some imagination,’ said the manager, clippioS 
he stacks of copies together, 

‘Oh, did you read it?* . , ; 



and a Park-Sherman scale that measured weight in ounces an 
grammes. A final stop had been at the Salem Post Office whei 
fie had bought fifty dollars’ worth of stamps. 

A porterhouse steak and a bottle *of Scotch completed hi 
shopping list. He spread his purchases on the bed, removin 
some to the table, others to the Formica counter between th 
Lilliputian stove and refrigerator. He poured himself a drill 
and sat in the chair in front. of the window overlooking th 
harbour. It was growing dark, the water barely seen except whei 
it reflected the lights of the piers. 

, He drank the whisky in short swallows, letting the alcohe 
spread, suspending all thought. He had no more than tei 
minutes before the telephone calls would begin. His cannon 
were in place, his nuclear bomb in its rack. It was vital no\ 
that everything take place in sequence - always sequence - am 
that meant choosing the right words at the right time; then 
was no room for error. To do that, to avoid error, his mim 
bad to be free, loose, unencumbered - capable of listeniai 
closely, picking up nuances. 

Toni?... 

Nol 

He closed his eyes. The gulls in the distance were foragial 
the waters for their last meal before darkness was complete. 
listened to their screeches, the dissonance somehow co^ortiog; 
there was a kind of energy in every struggle to survive. He hoped 
he would have it. 

He dozed, awakening with a start. He looked at his watcb, 
\annoyed. It was six minutes past six ; his ten minutes had stretched 

^rer to fifteen. It was time for the first telephone call, the 
*ne he considered least likely to bring results. It would not 
have to be routed through Lisbon, the chances ^of a tap so 
remote as to be practically non-existent. But practically was not 
totally, therefore his conversation would last no longer than 
twenty seconds, the minimum amount of time needed for even 
the most sophisticated tracing equipment to function. 

The twenty-second limit was the one he had instructed'thc 
French woman to use weeks ago when she had placed calls for 
him all through the night to a suite of rooms at the hotel on 
Nebraska Avenue. Twenty seconds .was not 'much time, but a 
'great deal could be said without interruptions. More so in 
French, 



f emergency- had to. go directly to their superiors in Washington 
^ho in turn were authorized to make immediate decisions, 
Jo more than twenty'Jntelligence officers; in the country had 
le codes for Lisbon,. and no man in Washington ever refused a- 
all from .Lisbon, One never knew whether a general, or a 
uclear physicist, or a ranking member of the praesidium or the 
LGB might be the prize. 

it was also '-understood that any abuse of the Lisbon access 
^ould result in the severest consequences for the abuser. Bray 
^as amused - grimly at the concept; the abuse he was about 
3 inflict was beyond anything conceived by the men who made 
lie rules. He looked at the five names and titles he was about 
0 call. The names in themselves were not that unusual; they 
ould probably be found in any tdephone book. Their positions, 
owever, could not, ^ 

The Secretary of State 

The Chairman of the National Security Council ^ . 

Tlie Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
The Chief Foreign Policy advisor to the President 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The probability that one, possibly two of these men wero';^ 
omiglieri of the Matarese persuaded Bray not to try to send ' 
us indictment directly to the President. Taleniekov and he had 
)elieved that once the proof was in their hands the two leaders . 
>f both their countries could be reached and convinced. It was 
lot true; Presidents and Premiers were too closely guarded, 
oo protected; messages were filtered, words interpreted. Tlic 
barges of 'traitors’ would be dismissed; time not to be. wasted 
n them. Others had to reach Presidents and Premiers. Men 
vliose positions of trust and responsibility were beyond re- 
iroach; such men had to bring them the news, not traitors. 

The majority if not all of those he was about to call were * 
committed to the well-being of the nation; any one of thc/n;-fe^ 
ould get the ear of the President. It was all he asked for, and . 
lone would refuse a call from Lisbon. He picked up the telephone 
nd dialled- the overseas operator. ^ 

Twenty minutes later the operator called back. Lisbon had, 
s always, cleared the traffic to Washington quickly; the Secretary 
f State was on the line. ' . - 

‘This is State One,’ said the Secretary. ‘Your codes are cleared, ' 
dsbon. What is it?’ . 


‘Mr SecretJtfy, within forty-eight hours you’ll recehe a ihaniHa 
emdope in the mail; the name Agate will be printed in the 
upper left comer . . .* 

‘Agate ? Beovu!/ Asole ?’ 

‘Please, listen to me, sir. Has’C the enwlope brought ^reefly 
lo you unopened Inside there’s a detailed report desmbing a 
-scries of escDls which have taken place - and arc taking place 
right now - that anaount to a conspiracy to assume control ol 
the government . .* 

‘Conspiracy? Please be specific. Communist?’ 

'I don’t think so.' 

‘You must be specific, Mr Sooficld. You’re a w-anted mao, 
and j'ou’re abusing the Lisbon connection! Self-secbng cries of 
alarm from jou are not in your interest Or in the interest of the 
country.’ 

‘You’ll find all the specifics you need in my report. Among 
them is proof - 1 repeat, proof, Mr ScctetAry - that there’s been a 
deception in the Senate that goes back twenty years. It’s of such 
magnitude that I’m not at all sure the country can absorb the 
shock. It may not even be in its interest to expose it.' 

, ‘Explain yourself!’ 

" 'The explanation’s in the envelope But not a recommendation. 
I haven’t got any tccommendatioos. That’s your business. 
And the President’s. Bring the information to him as soon as 
you get it’ 

*I order you to report to me immediately!’ 

‘1*11 come out in forty<ight hours, if I‘m alive. When 1 do 1 
want two things: vindication for me and asylum for a Soviet 
inteUieence oSiccr - if he’s alive.’ 

‘Scofield, where one youT 
Bray hung up the phone. 

He waited tea minutes and placed the second call to Lisbon. 

e ■ . p - , - . 


the upper left comer . . .’ 

It was exactly fourteen mmates past midnight when he com- 
pleted the final call. Among the men he had reached, were 
. honourable men. Their voices would bo heard by the.’’*’'5flcnt, 
■ Hebadforb'<ii:hthours.AJiferiiDri, /' 



It was time for a xirink; Twice during the placement of call 
he had looked at the bottle of Scotch, close to ratlonalizid] 
the necessity of calming his anxieties, but both times rejects 
the method. Under pressure, he was the coidest\man he knew 
he might not always feel that way, but it was the way he func 
tioned. He deserv^ a drink now; it would be a fitting salut 
Xo the call he was about to make to Senator Joshua’ Appleton IV 
born Julian Guiderone, son of the Shepherd Boy. 

Tlie telephone rang, the shock of its sound, causing Bray t( 
grip the bottle in his hand, oblivious to the whisky he wa 
pouring. Liquor spilled over the glass onto the counter, 7/ wa 
impossible! There was no way the calls to Lisbon could b( 
traced so rapidly. The magnetic trunklines fluctuated hourly, 
insuring blind origins; the entire system would have to be shui 
down for a minimum of eight hours in order to trace a singk 
call, Lisbon was an absolute; place a call through it and a 
man was safe, his location buried until it no longer mattered. 

The phone rang again. 'Not to answer was not to know, the 
Jack . of knowledge infinitely more dangerous than any fracing. 
No matter what, he still had cards to play; or at least the con- 
viction that those cards were playable. He would convey that^ 
He lifted up the phone. '^Yes T 

‘Room Two-twelve?’ 

‘Whatisitr. 

‘The manager, sir. It’s nothing reall>%-but the outside operator 
has quite naturally - kept our switchboard informed of your 
overseas telephone calls. We noticed that you’ve chosen not to 
. use a credit card, but rather have billed the calls to your room. 
We thought you’d appreciate knowing that the charges are 
currently in excess of three hundred dollars.’ 

Scofield looked over at the depleted bottle of Scotch. Yankee 
scepticism would not change until the planet blew up; and 
then the New England bookkeepers would sue the universe. 

‘Why don’t you come up personally and FU give you 
money for the calls. It’ll be in cash.’ 

‘Oh, pot necessary, not necessary at all, sir. Actually, 
not ‘at the hotel, I’m at home.’ There was the slightest, slightly, 
embarrassed pause. ‘In Beverly. We’ll just attach . - 
. ‘Thank you for your concern,’. interrupted Bray, hmiging up; 
and heading back to the counter and the bottle ofBcotch. , •. 

Five minutes later he was ready, ice-like calm spreadics 


through him as he sat down n«t to thtf telcpbOK. The words 
would be there because the outrage vi-as there; he did not hate 
to think about them, they wouid come easily. What he had 
thought about was the sequence. Extortion, compromise, weak- 
ness, exchange. Someone within the Matarcse wanted to talk 
with him, recruit him for the most logical reasons in the world; 
he’d give that man - whoever he wras - the diance to do both. 
It was part of the exchange, prelude to escape. But the first 
step on the tightrope would not be made by Beownlf Agate; it 
would be made by the son of the Shepherd Boy. 

He picked up the phone; thirty seconds Jalrr he heard the 
famous voice bced w^tb the pronounced Boston accent that 
reminded so many so often of a young President cut down in 
Pallas. 

‘Hello? HeJIoT The senator had been roused from his sleep; 
it was in the clearing of his throat ‘Who’s there, for God’s sakcT 

Tlicre is a grave in the Swiss village of Col du Pi Hon. If there’s 
a body in the coflin below it’s not the man whose name is on the 
stone.’ 

The gasp on the line was electrifying, the silence that followed 
ji scream suspended in the gnp of fear. ‘Who? . - The man 
• was in shock, unable to form the question. 

*Therc*s no reason for you to say anything, Julian . . 

'Slop ill' The scream was released 

’All right, no names You know who I am - if you don’t, 
^ the Shepherd Boy hasn’t kept his son Informed.* 

‘1 won't ilsienV 

‘Yes you will, Senator. Right now that phone is part of 
your hand; you won’t let it go. You can’t. So just listen. On 
11 November 1W3, you and a close friend of yours went to 
the same dentist on Main Street in Andover, Massachusetts. 
^‘You had X-rays taken that day,’ Scofield paused for precisely 
^loac second. *I have them, Senatpr. Your ofTicc can confirm It 
ijin the morning. Your office also can confirm the fact that yester- 
■ day a ^senger from the General Accounting Ofii« 


There was a quiet, 'plaintive ciy on the line, a moan with'oi 
words. • 

' ‘Keep listening, Senator,’ continued. Bray. ‘You’ve got 
chmicc. If- the girl’s alive you’ve got a chance, if she’s not yo 
don’t Regarding the Russian, if he’s going to die, Fll be th 
one who kills him. J think you know why. You see, accommc 
dations can be made.-WhatT know I don’t wan/ to’ know. Wha 
you do is no concern of mine, not any longer. What you warn 
you’ve already \yon, and men like me simply end up workini 
for people like you, that’s all that ever happens. Ultimately 
there’s not much difference between any of you. Anywhere. 
Scofield paused again, the bait was glaring; would he take it? 

He did, the whisper hoahe,^ the statement tentative. ‘There 
are .... people who want to talk with you.’ 

T’ll listen. But only after the girl is free, the Russian turned 
over to me.’ 

‘The X-rays? . . The words were rushed, cut off; a man was 
drowning. 

‘That’s the exchange.’ 

‘We’ll negotiate it. You’ve got to understand. Senator, the; 
only thing that matters to me now is me. The girl and I, we just ' 
want to get away.’ 

‘Wiiat? . . .’ Again the man was incapable of forming the 
question. 

‘Do I want?’ completed Scofield. ‘Proof that she’s alive, that 
>he can still walk.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘You don’t know much about exchanges, either. A package 
hat’s immobile isn’t any package at all; it voids the exchange.! 
vant proof and I’ve got a very powerful pair of binoculars.’ 
^Binoculars?'' 

‘Your people will understand. I want a telephone number aod^ 
sighting. Obviously, I’m in the Boston vicinity.^ I’ll call you in 
he morning. At this number.’ 

‘There’s a debate on the Senate floor, a quorum . . 

‘You’ll miss it,’ said Bray, hanging up. 

The first move had been made; telephones would be in-use 
!1 night between Washin^on and Boston. Move ^d counter- 
!Ove, thrust and parry, press and check; the negotiations had 
igun. He looked at the manilla envelopes on the table. Betw^n 
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‘Why The ambassador was incredulous. . 

‘There are . . . hostages involved. I need time. They’Jl 1 
killed unless I negotiate.’ 

‘Negotiate? You don’t have to negotiate. If you have wfa 
you say you have, let the government do it,’ 

‘It takes roughly one pound of pressure and less than a fif 
of a second to pull a trigger.’, said Scofield. ‘I’ve got to negotia 
. . , But you see, I can now. I’il stay in touch, pinpoint ti 
exchange ground. You can cover me.’ 

‘Those words again,’ said Winthrop. ‘They never leave yoi 
vocabulaiy, do they T 

‘IVe never been so grateful for them.’ 

‘How much time?’ 

‘It depends; it’s delicate. Twenty-four, possibly thirty hour 
It has to be less than forty-eight; that’s the deadline.’ 

‘Get the proof to me, Brandon. There’s an attorney, his firm 
in Boston but he lives in Waltham. He’s a good friend. Do yo 
: have a car?’ 

: ‘Yes. I can get to Waltham in about forty minutes,’ 

‘Good, ril call him; he’ll be on the first plane to Washingto 
in the morning. His name is Bergeron; you*ll have to get hi 
address from the phone book,’ 

‘No problem.’ 

It was 1.45 a.m. when Bray rang the bell of the fieldstone hoiis 
in Waltham. The door was opened by Paul Bergeron, dressed ii 
bathrobe, creases of concern on his ageing, intelligent face. 

‘I know Pm not to ask you your name, but would you can 
to come in ? From what I gather. Pm sure you can use a drink, 
‘Thanks just the same, but I still have work to do. Here’s the 
envelope, and thanks again.’ 

‘Another time, perhaps,’ The attorney looked at the thicl 
manilla envelope in his hand. ‘You knov/, I feel the way Jim 5/ 
Clair must have felt when he got that last call from A1 Hafe- 
Is this some kind of smoking-gun?’ 

Tt’s on fire, Mr Bergeron.’ 

‘I called the airline an hour ago ; I’m on the 7.55 to Washingteu* 
Winthrop will have this by ten in the morning.’ 

‘Thanks. Good night.* 
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c stiift from <la\vn to daybreak war, barely discernible; 
n 'svas promised again. By 8.00 it had arrived. Bray stood, »» , 
nds on the windowsill^ looking out ftt the ocean, thinki | 
out calmer, warmer seas, wondering if he and Toni wduJO; 
cr sail them. Yesterday there was no hope; today there 
id he was primed to function as he had never functipne^' 
-fore. All that was Beowulf Agate would be seen and 
om this day. He had spent his life preparing for tiic fesV briri 
ours that would prolong it the only way that was acceptable td 
dm- He would bring her out or he would die; that had 
hanged. The fact tliat he had effectively destroyed the Matar^ . 
almost incidental now. Tliat was a professional objccth"^ 
1 C was the best ... he and the Russian were the best- 
turned from the window and went to the table, survcyhi^ 
work of the last few hours. It had taken less time than 
ad projected, so total was his concentration. Each clock 
dismantled, every main wheel spring drilled at the spindle, 
pinion screws inserted in the ratchet mechanisms, the 
bolts balanced. Each was now prepared to accept the inseri^^? 
of bell wires leading to battery terminals that would thr^^^y 



and north of Phillips Beach* .TOe caption read; Blasting m 
excavation to commence 

The irony was splendid* - ^ 

He opened the telephone book, and found a gunsmith i 
Salemrhe had no reason to look further. .He wrote down th 
address. ' “ \ 

It was 8.37. Time to call the lie that went tmder the name c 
Joshua Appleton. He got up and went to the bed, decidin 
impulsively to phone Logan Airport first. He did, and the word 
he heard were the words he wanted to hear.' 

' ‘Seven-fifty-five to Washington? That would be Eastern Fligii 
Six-two. Let me check, sir . . . There was a twelve-minute dela^ 
but the plane’s airborne. No change in the E.T* A.’ 

Paul Bergeron was on his way to Washington and Robei 
Winthrop, There would be no delays now, no crisis-conferencei 
no hastily summoned meetings between ranking arrogant me: 
trying to decide how and when to proceed. Winthrop wouli 
call the Oval Office; an immediate audience would be grantee 
and the full might of government would be pitted against th 
Matarese. And tomorrow morning the senator would be picke( 
up by Secret Service and taken directly to Walter Reed Hospit& 
where he would be subjected to intensive examinations, 
twenty-five-year fraud would be exposed, the son destroyed witl 
the Shepherd Boy. 

Bray lit a cigarette, sipped his'coffee and picked up the phone 
^He was in full command; he would concentrate totally on hi; 
negotiations, on the exchange that would be meaningless to th 
Matarese. 

The senator’s voice was tense, exhaustion in his tight delivery, 
‘Nicholas Guiderone wants to see you.’ 

‘The Shepherd Boy himself,’ said Scofield. ‘You know m 
conditions. Does. he? Is he prepared to meet them?’ , 

‘Yes,’ whispered the son. ‘A telephone number he agrees *t(s 
He’s not sure what you mean by a “sighting”.* 

‘Then there’s nothing further to talk about. I’ll hang up.’ 

^Waitr 

‘Why? It’s a simple word; I told you I had binoculars, Wlial 
else is there to say? He’s refused. Goodbye, Senator.’ 

‘NoT Appleton’s breathing was audible. ‘All right, all right. 
You’ll be told a time and a location when you call the ntimherl 
give you.’ ' ‘ 


Til be what7 You’re a dead man, Senator. If they want to 
sacrifice you, that’s the;r business - and yours, I suppose, but 
cot mine.' 

‘WTiat the bell are you talking about? \Vhat*s wrongr 
'it's unacceptable. I’m not told a tinjc and a Jocation, I tcD 
you and you leU them. Specifically, I give you a location and a 
ixcaojpan^ Senator. Between three and five o’clock this afternoon. 
' at the north windows of Appleton HoU, the ones looking out 
over Jamaica Pond. Have you got that? Appleton HalL' 

'That is the telephone numberl* < 

’You don’t say. Have the windows lighted, the woman in one 
room, the Russian in another. I want mobility, conrersation; I 
-want to sec them walking, talking, reacting. Is that clear ?* 

‘Yes. Walking . reacting.’ 

•And, Senator, tell your people not to bother looklogfor me. 

I won’t have the X-rays on me; they’ll be wlh someone else 
ssho’s been told to send them if I'm not back at a specific bus 
stop by five-thirty,’ 

*A bits slop T 

•The north road bc'ow Appleton Hah is a public bus route. 
^ Those buses arc always crowded and the long curve around 
^'Jjthraica Pond makes them slow down. If the rain Jeeps up 
they'll be slower than usual, won’t they?!’!! base plenty of time 
to see what t want to see ’ 

-’VVfll you see Nicholas GiadcroncT The (juest/on was rushed, 
on the edge of hysteria 

Tf I’m satisfied,’ said Scofield coldly. Til call you from a 
phone booth around five-thirty ’ 

*Hc wants to u!k with you now>’ 

*Mr Vickery doesn’t talk to anj one until he choriu with the 
Ritz-GirJton Hotel. I thought that was clear ' 

‘He’s concerned you may have duplicates made; be* very 

■ • I . ‘ , ' rvvs- Any 
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instantly. 1 won’t get kilted for that’ 

*He (osisted you reach hun ftatri He says 
‘Everything’s vitaJ,’ - ' 

‘He says to tell you you’re ivronfr 'w vtc 
‘If I'm satisfied this afternoon bc'h > 
later. And you'U have the presidency, or v 


ip and crushed out his cigarette. As he had thought, Appktcn 
:^all was the most logical place for Guidcrone to liotd his 
lostagcs. He had tried not to think about it when he had driven 
iround the niassivc estate - the ficnmcss of Toni was an obstruc- 
ion he could barely surmount — but instinctively he had kno^vn 
U And because he knew it, Ids eyes bad reacted like the rapid 
butters of a dozen cameras clicking off a hundred imngesj 
rhe grounds had space; acres filled witli dense trees and thick; 
brubbery and guards in Ican-to shelters positioned around the 
lilk Such a fortress was a likely target for an invasion - indeed 
he possibility was obviously never far from Guiderone’s mind - 
tnd Scofield intended to capitalize on that fear. He would 
nount an imaginary invasion, its roots in the sort of army the 
Shepherd Boy understood ns well as anyone oh earth. 

He made a last call before leaving Salem; to Robert Wmthrop 
in Washington. The ambassador might w^cll be tied up for Iiours 
It the While House - his advice intrinsic to any decision made 
by the President - and Scofield wanted first line of protection. 
U was his only protection, really; imaginary invasions had no 
invaders. 

Brandon ? I haven’t slept all night/ , 

‘Neither did a lot of other people, sir. Is this line sterilc?*'^ 

‘I had it electronically checked early Ibis morning, ^yhat’s 
liappening? Did you see Bergeron ?’ 

‘Pic’s on his way. Eastern Flight Six-two. He’s got the envelope 
and will be in Washington by ten/ 

T’ll send Stanlc^'^ to meet him at the airport. I spoke to the' 
President fifteen minutes ago. He’s clearing his calendar and ’ 
will see me at two o’clock this afternoon. I expect it will be a 
very long meeting. I’m sure he’ll want to bring in others.’ 

That’s why I’m calling now; I thought as xnudi. I’ve got the 
exchange ground. Plavc you a pencil?’ 

‘Yes, go ahead/ 

Tt’s a place called Appleton Hall in Brookline/ 

‘Appleton? Appleton?’ . i • 

‘You’ll understand when you get the envelope from Bergeron*’ 

‘MytJorfr 

‘The estate’s above Jamaica Pond, on a hill called Appleton ; 
Hill; it’s well knowTi. I’ll set the meeting for eleven-thirty 
tonight; I’ll time my arrival exactly. Tell \yhocver’s in charge ; 
to start surrounding the hill at elevcn-forty-fivc. Block off the : 

500 



‘Thank you, sii*. Thank you for. everything. ,I just want to 
free.’ ; '• 

The gunsmith on. Salem’s • Hawthorne Boulevard vm be 
amused and, pleased that the stranger purchased two ^oss* 
Ousht-Four shotgun shells during off-season. Tourists w< 
damn fools anyway, but this one compounded the dan 
foolery of paying good money not . only for the. shells, but J 
ten plastic display tubes that the manufacturers supplied 1 
nothing. He spoke with one of those smooth, kinda’ oily .voic 
Probably a New York lawyer who never had a gun in his har 
Damn fools. 

The rain hammered down, forming pools in the mud as d 
gruntled crews of construction workers sat in cars waiting foj 
break in the weather so they could sign in; four hours meant 
day’s pay, but without signing in there was nothing, 

Scofield approached the door of a pre-fabricated shac 
stepping on a plank sinking into the mud in front of the rai 
splashed window. Inside he could see the foreman sitting behij 
a desk talking into a telephone. Ten yards to the left was 
concrete bunker, a heavy padlock on the steel door, the 
lettered sign stencilled across it explicit. 

DANGER 

AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL ONLY 
SWAMPSCOTT DEV. CORF. 

Bray rapped first on the window, distracting the man on tl 
phone inside the shack, then stepped off the plank and opene 
the door. 

‘Yeah, what is it?’ yelled the foreman. 

Til wait till you’re finished,’ said Scofield, closing the doo 
A sign on the table told the man’s name. A. PatellL 

‘That could be a while, pal! I got a thief on the phone; . 
fucking thief who says his fucking pansy drivers can’t roll becau: 
It’s wet out!’ 

‘Don’t make it too long, please.’ Bray removed his ID cas 
He flipped it open, holding it in front of the man. ‘You are U 
PatelJi, aren’t you?’ 

The foreman stared at the very oflScial identification card. ' 

‘Yeah.’ He turned back to the phone.. Til call you bad 


thief r He got out of the chair. ‘You go\emnieat?’ 

•Yes.’ 

‘What the heirs the matter nowT 

‘Something we don’t think you’re aware of, Mr Patelli. My 
unit’s working with the Federal Bureau of Investigation . . 

; The FBir 

^’ That’s right You’ve bad several shipments of explosive 
materials delivered to the site here/ 

‘Locked up tight and accounted for,* interrupted the foreman. 
‘Every fucking stick.’ 

*We don’t think so. That's why Fra here.* 

^miatr 

There was a bombing two days ago in New York, .maybe you 
read about it. A bank in Wail Street. Oxidation raised several 
numbers on the serial imprint that blew with the detonating cap, 
we think it may be traced to one of your shipments,’ 

That’s fuckin’-a-DUtsi’ 

‘Why don’t we check?' 

The explosives inside the concrete bunker were not sticks, 
they were solid blocks roughly five inches long, three inches 
*Agh and two thick, packaged in cartons of twenty-four. 

‘Prepare a statement of consignment, please,’ said Scofield, 
studying the surface of a brick. ‘We were right Tliese arc the 
ones.' 

‘A statement of what!' 

‘I’m faking a carton for evidentiary analysis.' 

‘ffVSor 

'Look, Mr Palelh, your ass may be m a leiy tight sling. 
3U signed for these shipments and I don’t think you counted, 
i advise you to co-operate fully. Any indication of resistance 
>uld be misinterpreted, after all, it’s your responsibility. 

au're involved, but I’m only the field 
hand, my word counts/ 

. > .mg you want. What do I write?’ 

I a hardware store, Bray bought ten dry -cell batteries, ten 
.c-quart plastic contaiaers, a rofi of beJl wire and a can of 
ack spray-paint. He asked for a very large box to carry every- 
ing in through the ram, 

e sat in the back seat of his rented car, placed tl 



docks into its plastic container, pressing the explosive' brie 
down beside the battery. He listened for 'the steady tick of t! 
mechanism; it was there/Then he snapped the edges of the cbv< 
into place and sealed it with tape. , ; . ^ 

It was forty-two minutes past noon, the alarms set in sequeno 
the grooves in the gears locked by the teeth of the .pinions, ft 
sequence to begin in precisely eleven hours and twenty-sl 
minutes. ' _ 

As he had done with the previous nine, he sprayed the cox 
tainer with black paint. A great deal of it soiled the rear ses 
cushion; he would leave a hundred-doliar bill in the crease. 

He inserted the coin in the pay phone; he was in West Roxbuo 
two minutes from the border of Brookline, He dialled, waite 
for the line to be answered and roared into the mouthpiece. 

•‘Sanitation?’ 

‘Yes, sir. What can we do for you?’ 

‘Appleton Drive! Brookline! Ihe sewer’s packed up! It’s al 
over my goddamn front lawni’ 

‘Where is that, sir?’ 

‘I just told you. Appleton Drive and Beachnut Terrace! 
terrible.’ 

‘We’ll dispatch a truck riglit away, sir.’ 

‘Please, hurry!’ 

The Sanitation Department van made its way haltingly up 
Beachnut Terrace towards the intersection of Appleton Drive, 
its driver obviously checking the sewer drains in the street. 
When he reached the comer, a man in a dark-blue raincoat 
flagged him down. It was impossible to go aroxmd the man; 
he moved back and forth in the middle of the street, waving 
his arms frantically. Tlie driver opened his door and shouted 
Ihrough the rain. | 

‘What’s the wa/ru//?’ ;• 

It was the last thing he would say for several hours. 

Within the Appleton Hall compound, a guard in a cedar lean-to 
picked up his wall telephone and told the operator on tlie ' 
switchboard to give him an outside line. He* was calling the; 
Sanitation Department in Brookh'ne. One of their vans was dn\ 
Appleton Drive, stopping every hundred feet or so. 


There are reports of a blockage in the vicinity of Bcachnut 
and Appleton, sir. We have a truck checking rt out.* 

Thank you,* said (he guard, pushing a button that was the 
intercom for all stations. He relayed the information and 
returned to his chair. 

^Vhat kind of idiot would check out sewers for a living? 

ScoBcld wore the black rain slicker with the stencilled white 
letters across the back. Smitation Dept. Brookline, It was 3.05. 
The sighting had started; Antonia and Talenrekov standing 
behind windows on the other side of the estate; the concentration 
in Appleton Hall would be on the road below. He drove the 
sanitation van slowly up Appleton Drive, staying close to the 
kerb, stopping at every sewer drain in the street. As the road 
was long, there were roughly twenty to thirty such drams. At 
each stop he got out carrying a six-foot extension snake and 
whatever other tools he could find in the van that seemed to 
fit a hastily imagined problem. This was at every stop; at ten 
however, he added one other item, A five-quart plastic container 
that had been sprayed black. Seven of them he was able to 
rvedge betw’ecn the spikes of the wrought-iron fence beyond 
)thc “sightlines of the lean-to’s, pushing them into the foliage 
with the snake. With three he used what was left of the bcU 
wire and suspended them beneath the grates of the sewers. 

At 4.22 he was finished and drove back to Beachnut TerraoCy 
where he began the embarrassing process of reviving the sani- 
tation employee m the rear of the van. There was no time to 
be solicitous ; he removed the rain slicker and slapped the man 
into consciousness 

‘What the hell happenedT Die man was frightened, recoiling 
at the sight of Bray above him. 

‘I made a mistake,’ said Scofield simply. ‘You can accept 
.that or not, but nothing’s missmg, no hann’s been done, and 
'there is no problem with the sewers.* 

‘You’re crazy 1’ - 

Bray took out his money clip ‘I’m sure it appears that way, 

• ' truck. No one has to 

• . : ' • ‘ ’ 

‘For the past hour you’ve been checking the drains along 
^Beachnut and Appleton, that’s all anyone has to know. You 
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were dispatched and did your job. That is, if you want the five 
hundred." ^ ' , *. 

‘You’re cruzy!" , ' 

T haven’t got time to argue with you. Do you want the money 
or not?’ 

The man^s eyes bulged. He took the money^ 


It did not matter whether they saw him now; it only mattered 
what he saw. His watch read -4.57, three minutes remained 
before the sighting was terminated. He drove, stopped the car 
directly below the midpoint of Appleton Hall, rolled down his 
window and raised the aiss-Ikon binoculars to his eyes. He 
focused through the rain on the lighted windows three hundred 
yards above. 

. The first figure to come into view was Taleniekov, but it 
was not the Taleniekov he had last seen in London. The Russ& 
stood motionless behind the window, the side of his head en- 
cased in a bandage, a bulge beneath the open collar of his 
shirt further evidence of wounds v/rapped tightly with heay}' 
gauze. Standing beside the Soviet was a dark-haired muscu' 
man, his hand hidden behind Taleniekov’s back. Scofield h 
the distinct impression that without that man’s hand, Taleniek 
would collapse. But he was alive, his eyes staring straight abca 
blinking every other second or so; die Russian was telling fa; 
he ivas alive. 

Bray moved the glasses to the right; his breathing stoppe 
the pounding in his chest like a rapidly accelerating drum 
an echo chamber. It was almost more than he could bear; tl 
rain blurred the lenses; he was going out of his mind. 

There she was I Standing erect behind the window, her hCt 
held up, angled first to her left, then to her right, her eyes levelle 
responding to voices. Responding, 

And then Scofield saw what he dared not hope to see. Relii 
swept over him and he wanted to shout through the rain in sh& 
exuberance. There was fear in Antonia’s eyes, to be sure, bi 
there was also something else. Anger » 

The eyes of his love were filled with anger, and there ws 
nothing on earth that took its place! An angry mind was a min 
intact 

He put the binoculars down, rolled up the windows afl' 


started the engine. He had several lelephope calls and a enal 
arrangement to make. When thew done, it wi* lime for 
Mr B. A. Vickery to arrne at the Ritr-Carlton Hotel. 


‘Were you satisfied?^ Tlie senator’s voice was more controlled 
than it had been that morning. The anxiety was still there but it 
was farther below the surface. 

‘How badly is the Russian hurt?’ 

Tie’s lost blood; lie’s weak.’ 

T could sec that. Is he ambulatory?’ 

‘Enough to put him into a car, if that’s what you want to. do/ 
‘It’s what I want to do. Both he and the woman in my car 
with me at the exact moment I say. I’ll drive the car down to 
the gate and, on my signal, the gate will be opened. That’s when 
you get the X-rays and we get out.’ 

T thought you wanted to kill him ?’ 

T want something else first. He has information that' cai 
nakc the rest of my life very pleasant, no matter who rua 
vhat.’ 

‘I see.’ 

T’m sure you do.’ 

‘You said you’d meet with Nicholas Guidcronc, listen t( 
'hat he has to say.’ ‘ , ' 

‘I will. I’d be a liar if I didn’t admit 1 had questions.’ 

‘He’ll answer everything. When will you sec him?’ 

‘He’ll know when I check into the Ritz-Carlton; Tell hire 
call me there. And let’s get one thing clear, Senator. A tele* 
one call, no troops. The X-rays wonT be in the hotel’ - 
‘Where will they be?’ . / . 

1 ^ 



- That’s my business.’ Scofield hung up and left the phone 
booth. He’d place his next call from a booth in the centre of 
Boston, to check m with Robert Winihrop, os much as to get 
the arabaisador’s reaction to the material in the cnwiope as 
anything eke. And to make sure hk protection vii’as being 
mounted. If there were hitches he wanted to know about them. 

Stanley, Mr Scofield.’ As always, Winihrop's chauCTcur 
spoke grufliy, not unpleasantly. The ambassador’s still at the 
White House; he asked me to come back here and wait for any 
calk from you He told me to tell you that cvciything you 
asked for is being taken care of. He said I should repeat the 
times. Eleven-thirty, eleven forty-five and twcive-fineen,* 

That's what I wanted to hear. Thanks very much.* Bray 
opened the door of the drugstore telephone booth, and walked 
over to a counter that sold construction paper and felt markm 
in varying colours. He chose bright >cllow paper and a dark-blue 
marker. 

He went back outside to his car and, using hk attache case 
for a desk, wrote his message m large, clear letters on the yellow 
paper. Satisfied, he opened the tase, removed the five sealed 
^manilla envelopes, stamped and addressed to 6\c of the nation’s 
most powerful men, and placed them on the scat next to him. 

It was lime to mail them. Then he took, out a sixth envelope 
and inserted the yellow page; he sealed it with tape and wrote on 
the front. 

FOR THE BOSrrON POLICE 

He drove slowly up Hewbury Street looking for the address he 
had found m the telephone booth. It was on the left side, foiar 
doors from the comer, a large painted sign in the svindow. 


Phoenix MessenStr Serctee 
24 Hour Deltiery ~ Medico/, Academe, Indiatrm 

Heparked m a space vacated by a taxi, got out and weet haidt^ 
A thin, pnra-looking woman with an expression of seno 
efficiency rose from hex desk and came to the counter. 

‘May I help you T , 

‘I hope so,’ said Scofield, cflkich^ m . 
hk identificatiotL Tm with th* ^ 
mental Examinatiocs.’ . 

‘The police? Good bcavem 




•Thnc’s a message for you, Mr Vickery,* said the desk deric. 
bolding out a small envelope.' 

Thank you,* said Scofield, wondering if beneath the mao’s 
white shirt there was a small IjIuc circle inked into his flesh. 

The message was only a telephone number. He crumpled it in 
hb hand and dropped it on the counter. 

*Is something wrong 7* asked the derk. 

Bray smiled. Tell that son of a bitch I don’t make calls to 
numbers. Only to names,’ 

He let the telephone nog three times before be picked it up. 
•Yesr 

‘You’re an arrogant man, Beowulf.' The voice was high 
pitched, crucllcr*than-the-wind. Jt was the Shepherd Boy, 
Nicholas Cuidcrone. 

T was right, then,* said Scofield, That man downstairs doesn’t 
work full time for the Ritz-Carlton. And when he showers, he 
can’t wash off a small blue circle on his chesL’ 

‘It’s worn with enormous pride, sir. They are extraordinary 
men and women who have enlisted in our extraordinary cause.* 
^ ‘Where do you find them? People who’ll blow themselves 
away and bite into cyanide?’ 

‘Quite simply, in our companies. Men have been willbg to 
make the ultimate sacrifice for causes since the dawn of time. 
It docs not always have to be on a battlefield, or in a wartime 
underground, or even in the world of international espionage;. 
There arc many causes, 1 don’t have to tell you that.’ 

‘Such as themselves? The fida'is, Guidcronc? Hasan ibn 
as-Sabbah’s cadre of assassins?’ 

‘You’ve studied the padrone^ I see.* 

‘Very closely.’ 

There are certain practical and philosophical similarities, I 
will not deny it These men and women have everything they 
want on this earth, and when they leave it, their families - wives, 
children, husbands - will have more than they ever need. Isn’t 
that the dream’ With over five hundred companies, computers 
can select a handful of people willing and capable of entering 
into this arrangement. A simple extension of the dream, Mr 
Scofield.’ , 

‘Pretty damned extended.’ 

‘Not really. Far more executives collapse from heart seizure 



than from violence. Read the daily obituaries. But: I’m si: 
this is only one of many questions. May "I send ■■ a car . f 


you?’ ' ' ' . . * ' ' ‘ = \ ‘ ■ 

*You may not,’ \ . ' . \ , 

There’s no cause for hostility.’ . ^ . 

Tm not hostile. I’m cautious. Basically I’m a coward. I’ 
set a schedule and I intend to stick with it. I’ll get there* 
exactly eleven-thirty; you talk. I’ll listen. At precisely tweh 
fifteen, I’ll walk out with the girl and the Russian. A sigr 
will be given, sve’ll get into .the car and drive to your main ga 
That’s when you’ll get the X-rays "and we get away. If then 
the slightest deviation, the X-rays will disappear. They’ll sh( 
up somewhere else.’ 

*We have a right to examine them,’ protested Guideror 
*For accuracy and spectro-analysis; we want to make sure i 
duplicates were made. We must have time for that.’ 

The Shepherd Boy bit; the omission of the examination w 
the weakness Guiderone quite naturally pounced upon. T 
huge electronic iron gate had to be opened and stay open. If 
remained shut, all the troops and all the diversions that cou 
be mounted, would not prevent a man firing a rifle into t 
car. Bray hesitated. ‘Fair enough. Have equipment and a tec 
nician down at the gatehouse. Verification wiU take two or thr 
minutes, but the gate has to remain open while it’s being don 

‘Very well.’ 


‘By the way,’ added Scofield, ‘I meant what I said to yo 

on . . .’ 


‘You mean Senator Appleton, I believe.’ 

‘Believe it. You’ll find the X-rays intact, no light-marks 
duplication. I won’t get killed for that.’ 

‘I’m convinced. But I find a weakness in these arrangement! 

‘A weakness? . . .’ Bray felt cold. 

'Yes. Eleven-thirty to twelve-fifteen is only forty-five minutt 
That’s not much time for us to talk. For me to talk and you 
listen.* 

Scofield breathed again. ‘If you’re convincing, I’ll kno 
where to find you in the morning, won’t I?’ 

Guiderone laughed softly in his eerily high-pitched voice. ‘( 
course. So simple. You're a logical man.’ 

T try to be. Eleven-thirty, then.’ Bray hung up.- - * . 
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:inie,’ he said , softly/ 'Jn a little while we're going to mlk out 
)f here. Everything’s going to. be all right. Wc’rc going to be 
rcc/ • , ; 

‘He wants to talk to you/ she whispered. ‘Quickly/ 

‘What?’ Scofield opened his. eyes and looked beyond, Toni. 
\cross the room Taicniekov sat rigidly in an armchair. . Tlic 
flussraii’s face \yas pale, so pale it was like chalk, the left side 
)r his head taped; his car and half his check had been blown 
iway. His neck and shoulder blade were also bandaged, encased 
in a T-squared metal brace; he could barely move them. Bray 
icid Antonia’s hand and approached. Taicniekov was dyifJg. 
We’re getting out of here,’ said Scofield. /We’ll take you to“a 
lospital. It’ll be all right.’ 

Tlic Russian shook his head.slowly, painfully, deliberately. 

*He can’t, talk, darling/ Toni touched Vasili’s right cheek. 
‘He has no voice/ 

*Jesusf Wliat did they . , . ? Never mind, in forty-five minutes 
we’re driving out of here/ 

. Again Taicniekov shook his head; the Russian was trydng to 
tell hith something. 

‘When the guards were helping him down the. staircase, he 
had a convulsion,’ said Antonia. ‘It tvas terrible, they were 
pulled down with him and were furious. They kept hitting him - 
and he’s in such pain/ 

Tliey were pulled down , . . asked Bray, wondering, looking 
at Taicniekov. 

The Russian nodded, reaching under his sliirt to the belt 
jndemeath. He pulled out a gun and shoved it across his legs 
towards Scofield. 

‘He fell all right/ whispered Bray, smiling, kneeling down 
and taking the weapon. ‘You can’t trust these Commie bastards/ 
Then he shifted into Russian, puttinghis lips close to Taleniekov’s 
right ear. ‘Everything’s clean. We’ve got men outside. Tve set- 
explosive charges all around the hill. They want the proof Tve 
got; we’ll get out.* 

The KGB man once more shook his head. Then he stopped, 
his eyes wide, gesturing for Scofield to watch his lips. 

The words were formed; Pazhar . . . vsyegda pazhar.- 

Bray translated into English. ‘Fire, always fire?’ 

Taicniekov nodded, then formed other words, a . barely audibls ' 
whisper now emerging. * Zazhiganiye . . . pazhar* \ \ ' 



‘At my fingertips?* . 

‘Tlie words arc yours* The Uussinu used tlicnir but they vvci 
youn;. Under chemical induccmcnii multf-llngtral subject? spe-i 
the language of ihcir rcmrccs . . • Paralysis, Mr Scofield* Goven 
ments must bo paral^'scd. Nothing achieves; this more rapidly i 
more completely than tlic nimpant global chaoi of what weca 
terrorism.’ , , * ^ 

’Chaos . . Bmy whispered; that v,nr^ the wonrd he kept eomin 
back to, never sure why. Chaos, Gashing bodies in space . , * 
‘Yes. Chaos r repeated Guidcronc, his stanling dark cy« 
wide, two shining black stones rcflcciing tlic light of the dcs 
lamp. ‘When the chaos is complete, when civilian and miirtar 
authorities nrc impotent, admiiting they amnot destroy 
thousand vanishing wolfpacks \riih tanks and v^arheads ani 
tactical weapons, (hen men of reason will move in. TIjc period 
of violence will at last be ov'cr and this world can go about th 
business of living productively.' 

Tn a nuclear asft-hcap?’ 

‘T!icrc*ll be no such consequences. Wc’s'c tested the controls 
w have men at them/ 

- ^What the hell arc you talking about?' 

‘Governments, Mr Scofield t* shouted Guidcronc, his eyes or 
fire. ’Governments arc obsolete! Tlicy can no longer be per 
milted to function as thc>' ha\-c functioned ihroiighouc histoty 
If they do, this planet will not see the next centun\ Governments 
^ we have known them arc no longer %nnblc entities. Tlicy must 
'replaced/ 

By whom? With whaiT 

The old man softened his voice; it became hollow, h^^notic; 
‘By a new breed of philosopher-kings, if you like. Men who 
understand this world as it has truly emerged, who measure its 
potential in terms of resources, technology and productivity, 
who c:ire not one whit about the colour of a man’s skin, or tlic 
heritage of his ancestors, or what idols he may tiray to. Wm 
care only about his full productive potential as a human being. 
And Ids contribution to tlic markct«placc/ 

‘My God!* said Bmy quietly. ‘You’re talking about con- 
glomerates/ 

‘Does it offend you?’ 

‘Not if I owned one/ 

‘Very good/ Guidcronc broke into a jackal-likc laugh; it i 
516 ' 



disappeared instantly. ‘But that’s a limited point of view. There 
are those among us who thought you of all people would 
tmdentand. You've seen the other futility; you’ve lived iL* 

‘By choice.’ 

* Vcry, ypy ^d. But that pretames there fa oo choice in our 
stnacture. Untrua A man is free to devdop his full potential; 

Mhc greater his productivity, the greater his freedom and rewards.’ 

■Soppose be doesn’t want to be productive? As yoo define it.’ 

Then obviousfy' tfierc^ a laser reward for the lesser contri- 
bution.’ 


"Who define it 7* 

Trained units of management personnel, mfng all the tech- 
nology developed in modem industry.* 

*1 guess It’d be a good idea to get to know them.’ 

‘Don’t waste time with sarcasm. Such teams operate daily 
all over the world. The international companies are not in 
business to lose money or forfeit profits. The system works. 
Wc prove it every day. The new society will function wilft/n a 
competitive, uon-violmt structnre. Govemments can no longer 
gaaisintee that, they’re on nuclear coUaicn courses evctywlKic, 
But the Chrysler CmpoTation docs not make war on Volkswagen; 
nb planes fill tlie skies to wipe out factories and whole towns 
centred on one or the other company. The new world will be 
committed to the market-place, to the ttevriopmg of resources 
and technology that naurc the productive survival of mankind. 
There’s no other way The multi-national community is proof; 
it is aggressive, hij^ily competitive but it is non-violcnl. It bears 
no arms.' ^ r 

‘Chaos,’ said Bray, his eyes locked with the Shepherd Boy’s. 
The clashing of boAcs in space . . • destruction before the 
creation of order.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Scofield. The period of violence before the per- 
manent era of tranquillity. But govemments and their leaders 
do not relinquish their responsibilities easily, AW^maiivcs must 
be given men whose backs are to the wall.’ 


‘Alternatives?’ ,, 

•In Italy, wtJ control nearly twenty per cent of tte Parha^t. 
In Bonn, twelve per cent of the 

thirty-one per cent of the Piet. ^ ^ Army of 

the Bfigata Possa or ^ art 

Japan? We grow m authorii ' “ ' 



terrorism we are closer to our objective: the total absence < 
violence*’ ... * : ; > . ' 

‘That wasn’t vyhat Guillaume de.Matarese had in mind seven! 
years ago/ . . ' 

It’s much closer than you .think. The padrone , wanted 1 
destroy the corrupters in governments, which all too frequent 
meant entire governments themselves. He gave us the structur 
the methods -- hired assassins to pit political factions again 
adversaries everywhere. He provided the initial fortune to pi 
it all in motion; he showed us the way to chaos. All that n 
maincd was to put something in its place. We have found i 
We’Jl save the world from itself. There can be no greater cause 
‘You’re, convincing/ said Scofield, T think we may have 
basis for talking further/ 

T’m glad you think so/ answered Guiderone, his vpi( 
suddenly cold again. Tt’s gratifying to know one is convincint 
but much more interesting to watch the reactions of a liar.’ 

. T^iarr 

. ‘You could have been part of this!’ Once more the old ma 
' shouted. ‘After that night in Rock Creek Park, I myself convene 
the council. I told it to re-assess, re-evaluate! Beowulf Agal 
could be of incalculable value. The Russian was useless, but nc 
you. The information you possessed could make a mockery c 
Washington’s moral positions, I myself would have made yo 
director of all security! On my instructions, we tried for wcel< 
^‘tp reach you, bring you in, make you one of us. It is,' of coursf 
longer possible. You're relentless in your deceptionsX In shoi 
ords, you cannot he trusted. You can never be trusted 1’ 

Bray sat forward. The Shepherd Boy was a maniac; it wa 
in the maniacal eyes set in the hollows of his pale, gaunt skuli 
He -was a man capable of quiet, seemingly logical discourse, bu 
irrationality ruled him. He was a bomb; a bomb bad to b 
controlled. ‘I wouldn't forget the purpose of my coming here 
ifl were you/ 

‘Your purpose! By all means it will be achieved. You want th' 
woman? You want Taleniekov? They’re yours! You’ll be to 
gether, I assure you. You will be taken from this house am 
driven far away, never to be heard from again, no loss t( 
anyone.’ 

‘Let’s deal, Guiderone. Don’t make any foolish mistakes 
You have a son who can be the next President of the Unitec 



‘Next January Ihcy’jl have <Ihc VVJijtc TJou-scI The ndnimis^tra* 
tion win be ///e/r administration/ . 

‘That wor/t happen/ . ' ' 

‘It will happen!’ shouted Guitlerone in hlfi higli-pltched voice. 
‘And the world ^v^l be a belter place. Everywhere! llic period 
Df violence wifi stop - a thousand years of pwduclivc IninQuilfity 
will take its place/ 

‘A thousand years . , Scofield (jot to his feet. ‘Another 
maniac said that once. Is it going to be your own personal 
thousand-year Reich?' 

‘Parallels arc meaningless^ labels irrelevant! Tlicrc’s no 
connection/ The Shepherd Boy rose behind liis desk, his eyes 
again on fire, ‘In our world, nations can keep their leadersi 
people their identities. But governments will be controlled by 
the companies. Everywhere; The values of the markcl-placc will 
link the peoples of the world!’ 

Bray caught the word and it revolted him, ^Identifies F Jn your 
world there arc no identities! WeVe numbers and S3^mbols on 
computers! Circles and squares/ 

*\Vc must forget degrees of self for the continuity of peace/ 

‘Then w'c arc r£>/;n/‘r!’ 

..‘But alive. Functioning!’ 

‘How^? Tell me how 7 “You, there! you’re not a person any 
more: you’re ti factor. You’re X or Y or and whatever you 
,,do is measured and stored on wheels of tape by experts trained 
' .evaluate Go on /<7c/or! Be productive or the expertsS 

take your loaf of bread away ... or the shiny new car!’* ’ 
field paused in a fever. ‘You’re wrong, Guidcronc. So WTong. 

ivc me an imperfect place where I know who I am.’ 

‘Find it in the next world, Beowulf Agate!’ scrc:\mcd the 
Shepherd Boy, ‘You'll bo there soon enough!’ 

Bray felt the weight in his belt under his raincoat - the gun 
supplied by the dyjng Taicnickov. The visitor to Appleton Mali 
had been searched tlioroughly for weapons, none found, yet 
one provided by his old enemy. The decision to make a final 
gesture was clinical; there was no hope after all. But before 
he tried to kill and was killed, he would sec Guidcronc’s face 
when he told him. ‘You said before that I was a liar, but you 
have no idea how extensive my lies were. You think.yoii have 
the X-rays^ don’t you?’ 

‘We know we have them/ ' 



words: crueller than tlic wind/ ‘His presence I believe cxplau 
the death of Anthony Blackburn. Perhaps I should introdU( 
you to a few of the others, (n absentia , . . In Oic centre of il 
table, directly below the platform is (he Secretary of Stat' 
next to him the Soviet ambassador. Across from the nmbassadc 
is (he director of the Central Intelligence Agency;' he seems t 
be having a side conversation with the Soviet Commissar Ic 
Planning and Development, Moscow. One man you might t 
interested in is missing. He didn’t belong, you see, but he tcl( 
phoned the CIA after receiving a \^ry strange telephone ca 
routed through Lisbon. T2ic President’s chief adviser on forcig 
affairs. He’s had an accident; his mail is being intercepted, (h 
last X-rays are no doubt in our iiands by now . . , Need I gi 
on T Guidcronc started to pull the cord, shutting out the wihdov 
Scofield put up his hand; the curtain arced before closinc 
He was not looking at ilic men at the table; the message \vti 
clear. He was looking at a guard stationed at a small recesses 
door to the right of the fireplace. The man stood at attcotioa 
his eyes forward. In his hand was a *30 calibre, magazine-Ioadc< 
sub-machine gun. 

Tolcnickov had known about these betrayals at the hi^hd 
levels. He had heard the words spoken by others as they I'MC. 
inserted the needles that further drained his life away. 

His enemy had tried to give him his last chance to live. IJh 
last chance. What were the words? 
pQzhar . . . vsyegda pazharl Zazhiganiyc pazharl 
When the explosions begin, fire will follow. 

He was not sure what his enemy meant, but he knew it 
the path he had to follow. They were the best there were. Os5 
trusted the only professional on earth that was one’s equal. ' 
And that meant exercising the control his equal would demand 
No false moves now. Stanley stood by Winthrop’s wheelchair,, 
his gun levelled at Bray. If somehow he could turn, twist, ^ ; 
the weapon from under his raincoat ... He looked do^m si. 
Winthrop, his attention caught by the old man’s eyes. Wintlua? 
was trying to tell him something, just as Talenickov had tnci 
to tell him something. It was in the eyes; tlie old man 
shifting them to his right. Tliat was it! Stanley was b^ the 
chair now, not behind it. In tiny, imperceptible movementjf 
Winthrop was edging his chair around; he was going to 



great honour to their parishi^* Those simple priests in the 
of Porto Vecchio perceived riiy genius before Idid. They spc^ 
to the padroiiCy petitioning him to sponsor hp? studies* ^ ' . . . 
Guillaume de Mataxese did so in ways far beyond their com- 
prehension.’ ' 

Forty seconds, Winthrop was witidn tiva feet of the gm, Kee^ 
talking! 

‘Matarese made his arrangements with Appleton then; 
Joshua Appleton the Second.’ " 

‘America’s industrial expansion was extraordinary. It was the 
logical place for a gifted young man with a fortune at his disposal.’ 

‘You w’’ere married? You had a son.’ 

‘I bought a vessel, the most perfectly formed female througli 
wiiich to bear children. The design was always there^.’ 

‘Including the death of young Joshua Appleton?’ 

‘An accident of war and destiny. The decision was a r^uU 
of the Captain’s own exploits, not part of the original design. 
It was, instead, an unparalleled opportunity to be seized upon. I 
think we’ve said enough.’ 

Now! Winthrop lunged out of the chair, his hands gripping 
Stanley’s gun, pulling* it to him, every ounce of his strength 
clawing at the weapon, refusing to let it go. 

It bred, as Bray pulled out his own gun, aiming it at the 
chauffeur. Winthrop’s body arched in the air, his throat blo^vn! 
away. Scofield squeezed the trigger once; it was all he needed. 
Stanley fell. 

i ‘Stay away from that desk!’ yelled Bray. 

‘You were searcfiedl It’s not possible. Where? . . .’ : 

‘From a better man than any computer of yours could ever 
find!’ said Scofield, looking briefly in anguish at the dead Roberl 
Winthrop. ‘Just as he was.’ 

‘You’ll never get out.’ ' . 

• Bray sprang forward, grabbing Nicholas Guideronc hyj^f 
throat, pushing him against the desk. ‘You’re going to do 
I tell you to do or Fli blow your eyes out!’ He shoved thepisl^>^ 
up into the hollow of Guiderone’s right eye. 

‘Do not kill me!’ commanded the overlord of the.MatarJ^:, 
‘The value of my life is too extraordinary! My work .is 
finished^ it must be finished before I die!’ 

‘You’re everything in this world I hate, Shepherd Boy,’ sa^ 
Scofield, iammine the cun in sharo crack« into nld 



you, I*d advise ybu not to be so cavalier . . . - ' * ‘ ' • ' ; ^ 
‘Okay, ‘ The sergeant tore open the /envelope, ; an 

pulled out a sheet. of yellow paper. He unfolded it and 
the words printed in large blue letters. ‘Jesus .Ghrist on a fuckir 
raftV he said quietly, his eyes suddenly widening in astonislimenl 
He looked down at the disapproving woman as if. he wer 
seeing her for the first time. As he stared, he inched over tbj 
button on the desk; he pressed it repeate^y. .. 

‘Sergeant, I strenuously object to your profanity , . 

Above every visible door in the precinct house, red light 
began flashing on and off; from deep within, the sound of aj 
alarm bell echoed off the walls of unseen rooms and corridors 
In seconds, dooirs began opening and helmeted men came out 
hastily donned two-inch shields of canvas and steel strapped ove 
their chests. ' / 

.^Grah //er/’ shouted the sergeant ‘Pin her .arms! Throw he: 
.into the bomb room!’ 

Seven police officers converged on the woman. A precinc 
lieutenant came running but of hjs office, ‘What the hell is it 
Sergeant?’ - ; ‘ 

‘Look at this !’ . ^ 

The lieutenant read the words on the yellow paper. ‘Oh, 
Godr 

' . To the Fascist Figs of Bostoiiy Protectors . 
of the Alabaster Bride, 

\ Death to the Economic Tyrants! Death to Appleton Halil' 

As Pigs Read This Our Bombs Will Do What 
Our Pleas Cannot, Our Suicide Brigades Are 
Positioned To Kill All Who Flee The Righteous ' 
Holocaust, Death To Appleton Hill! 

Signed: 

The Third World Army of Liberation and Justice 

i 

The lieutenant issued his instructions. ‘Guiderone’s got guards, 
all around that place; reach the house! Then call Brookline^, 
tell them what’s going on, and raise every patrol car we’ve got 
in the vicinity of Jamaica Way; send them over.’ The officer 
paused, peering at the yellow page with the precise blue letters 
printed on it, then added harshly, ^Goddamn it! Get Central’ 
Headquarters on the line. I want their best SWAT team dispatched 
to Appleton Hill.’ He started back to his office, pausing again to . 
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look in disgust at the s^oman being propelled through a-docir, 
aiTOS pulled, stretched away from her Sides, prodded by men 
with padded shields and helmets' ‘Third World Army of Libera* 
tion of Justice! Frcaked*out bastards I Book her,’ be roared. - 

JScofield dragged the guard's body across the room, concealing 
iTbehind Guidcronc’s desk. He raced ostrr to the dead Shepherd 
Boy, and for the briefest of moments, just stared at the arrogant 
face. If it i^crc possible to kill beyond killing, Bray viould do 
so now. He pulled Guidcrone to the far comer, throwing his 
body in a crumpled heap. He then stopped at Wimhrop’s corpse, 
wishing there was time to somehow say goodbye. There was 
not. 

Be grabbed the guard’s sub-machinc gun off the floor and 
ran over to the curtains. He pulled them open and looked at hU 
watch. Fifty seconds to go until the explosions would begin. 
He checked the weapon in his hands; all clips were full. He 
looked througli the window mto the conference room, seeing 
what he bad not seen before because the man had tto{ been there 
before. 

;jN The senator had arrbtd. All eyes were now on him, the 
magnetic presence mesmerizing the entire room ; the easy grace 
the worn, still-liandsome face giving each tiun his attention, 
if only for an mstant - tcihng that man he was special. And 
each man was seduced by the raw power of power; this was the 
next President of the Untied Slates and he was one of them. 

For the first time in all the yean Scofield bad seen that face, 
he saw what a destroyed, alcoholic mother saw: it was a mast. 
A brilliantly com. used, ingeniously programincd mask . . . and 
mind. 

i Tire itH? secondj. 

i There was a burst of static from a speaker on the desk. A 
jVploe erupted 'Mr Guideronc, wc must intemipll We’ve had 
■calls from the Boston and Brookline police 1 There arc reports 
"■ of an armed attack on Appleton Hall Men calling themselves 
' the Third World Army of Liberation and Justice. We have no 

• such orgamzanon on any list, sir. Our patrols are alerted. The 
f police want c\ cry one to stay . 

/ Two seconds, 

» The news had been relayed to the conference room. Men 
/ leaped up from chairs, gathering papers. Their own particular 
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panic was breaking out: how could the present of such 
be explained? Who would explain it? 

One second. , 

Bray heard the first explosion beyond tlie walls of Appleton 
Hall. It was in the distance, far down the hill, but unmistakable. 
The sound of rapid-fire weapons followed; men were shootii^ 
at the source of the first explosions. . • ' ^ 

: Inside the conference room, the panic mounted. The con- 
siglieri of the Matarcse were rashing around, a single guard ai 
the archway exit poised with his sub-machine gun levelled 
through the arch. Suddenly Scofield realized what the powerful 
men were. doing: they were throwing papers and pads and maps 
into the fire at the end of the room. 

It was his moment; the guard would be first, but merely the 
first. ' 

Bray smashed the window .with the barrel of his automatic 
weapon and opened fire. The guard span as the bullets caught 
him. His sub-machine gun was on rapid-repeat; the. death- 
pressure of his trigger finger caused the gun to erupt wildly, the 
spray of -30 calibre shells flying out of the ejector, the bullets 
fanning out in all directions, walls and chandeliers and mev 
bursting, exploding, collapsing under their impacts. Screams of 
death and shrieks of horror filled the room. 

Scofield knew his targets, his eye rehearsed over a lifetime of 
violence. He smashed the jagged fragments of glass and raised 
the weapon to his shoulder. He squeezed the trigger in rapidly 
defined, reasonably aimed sequences. One step - one death - at a 
time. 

Tlie bursts of gunfire exploded through the window frame. 
The general fell, the pointer in his hand lacerating his face as 
he collapsed. The Secretary of State cowered at the side of the 
table; Scofield blew his head off. The director of the Central, 
Intelligence Agency raced his counterpart from the National’" 
Security Council towards the arch, leaping over bodies in thdf ’ 
hysteria. Bray caught them both. The director’s throat was a 
.mass of blood; the NSC chairman raised his hands to a forehead 
that was no longer there. 

Where was he? He of all men had to be foimdl • . > 

There he wasl .. 

The senator was crouched below the conference table in fronl 
of the roaring fire. Scofield took the aim of his life and squeezed 



maicn ana iieia it to the soft fabric. It caught fire instantly. Tb 
Russian held out his hand for Scofield. ‘Help ine . get upV ' 
Bray pulled him off the floor; Taienickov clutched the las 
pillow to his chest. The seventh explosion was heard in th 
distance; staccato gunjBre foflowed, piercing the screams o: 
hysteria from within the house. 

‘Come on!’ yelled Scofield> putting his arm around thi 
Russian’s waist. He looked over at Toni; she had set fire to the 
fourth pillow. Flames and smoke were filling tlie room. ‘Come 
onl We’re getting out!’ 

‘No!’ whispered Taleniekovi ‘You! She! Get me to the daorJ* 
The Russian held the pillow and lurched forward 
The great hall of the house was dense with smoke, flames from 
the inner conference room surging beneath doors and through 
archways, as men raced up the staircase to windows, vantage 
points - high ground - to aim their weapons at invaders. 

A guard spotted them; he raised his sub-machine gun, 
Scofield fired first; the man arched backwards, blown off his 
feet. 

‘Listen to me!’ gasped Taleniekov, ‘Always paz/jarl With yor 
it is sequence, with me it is fire?’ He held up the soft pillow 
‘Light this! i will have the race of my life!’ 

‘Don’t be a fooL’ Bray tried to take the pillow away; the 
Russian would not permit it. 

*Nyetr Taleniekov stared at Scofield; a final plea was in his 
eyes. ‘If I could, I would not care to live like this. Neither would 
you. Do this for me, Beowulf. I would do it for you.’ 

Bray returned the Russian’s look. ‘We’ve worked together,’ 
he said simply. ‘I'm proud of that.’ 

‘We were the best there were.’ Taleniekov smiled and raised 
his hand to Scofield’s cheek, ‘Now, my friend. Do what I would 
do for you.’ i : 

Bray nodded and turned to Antonia; there were tean in 
jyes. He took the book of matches from her hand, struck on^ 
ind held it beneath the pillow, 

Tlie flames leapt up. The Russian spun in place, clutching the 
ire to his chest. And with the roar of a wounded animal sad- 
lenly set free from the jaws of a lethal trap, Taleniekov lunged, 
Topelling himself into a limping run, careening off the wails and. 
hairs, pressing the flaming pillow and himself into 
e touched - and everything he touched caught fire. Two guards ; 
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There were men; they had weapons and they were using them 
The glass of the windshield shattered as a fusillade of butoj 
came froni the open garage doors, . , ' ^ 

Antonia had rolled down the window; . she now pushed th( 
gun through the frame, held the trigger against its: rim, and tht 
explosions once again vibrated thrqugli the racing automobile 
Bodies lurched as screams and the shattering of glass and th^: 
screeching ricochets of bullets filled the cavernous garage of the 
carriage house. The last clip of ammunition was exhausted a< 
Scofield, his face cut from the windshield fragments, came tc 
the final two hundred yards towards the gates of Appleton Hall 
There were men below% armed men, uniformed men; but they 
were not soldiers of the Matarese, Bray thrust his hand down 
to the knob of the light switch and repeatedly pushed it in and 
pulled it out. The headlights flickered bn and off - in sequence, 
always sequence. A sequence was a signal of a thousand possi- 
bilities; in this case it was survival. 

, The gates had been forced open; he slammed his foot on the 
brake. The automobile skidded to a stop, tyres screeching, - . 

The police converged. Then more police; black-suited men in 
paramilitary gear, men trained for a specialized warfare, the 
battlegrounds defined by momentary bursts of armed fanaticism; 
Their commander approached the car. 

Take it cosy,’ he said to Bray, "You’re out. Who are you?’ 

"Vickery. B. A. Vickery. I had business ’ with Nicholas 
Guiderone. As you say . . . we got out! When that hell broke 
.loose, I grabbed my wife and we hid in a closet; They smashed 
into the house, in teams, I think. Our car was outside. It was the 
only chance we had.’ 

‘Now calmly, Mr Vickery, but quickly. What’s happening up 
there?’ 

The tenth charge detonated from the other side of the hill, 
hut its li^t was the flames that were spreading across the crest ; 
of the hill. . ‘ ' 

Appleton Hail was being consumed by fire, the explosions- 
more frequent now as more arsenals were opened, more ignited. 
The Shepherd Boy was fulfilling his destiny. He had found his 
Villa Matarese, and like his padrone seventy years ago, hh* 
remains would perish in its skeleton. ^ 

"What’s happening^ Mr Vickery?’ 

‘TheyTe killers. They’ve killed: everyone inside; thcy’il kill' 
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Epilogue 


Men and wMncn wrrc taken into custody swiftly, sjuictly, no 
charges processed through the cowU. for their cmnes were 
beyond the unity of the conns, beyond the tolerance of the 
nation, or nil nations Each dealt with the hfaiaiwe in its own 
way. Where it could find them 

- Heads of state across the world conferred by tefephonc, the 
normal interpteicrs rcpUsccd by ranking govemraent pertonne! 
fluent m the necessary languages. The leaders readily professed 
astomsluncnt and shock, tacitly acknowledging both the in- 
adequacy and the infiltration of their Intelligence communities. 
They tested one another with subtle shades of accusation, 
knowing the attcmpls were funk; they were not idiots. They 
probed for vulnerabilities, they all had them And with cvety 
word, each hoped for the reaction the other wanted to hear. 
Finally - tacitly - tlie single conclusion was universal. It was the 
only one that made sense m these insane limes. 

Silence. 

Each to be responsible for his own deception, none to impli- 
cate tlw olhen beyond the normal kvcls of suspicion and 
hostility. For to admit the massive global conspiracy was io 
admit the existence of the tundamental proposition' Governments 
were obsolete. 

>lone cared for the theory to be analysed wide 

exposure; the analysts was never deep enough, \ Native 
too attractive In its simplicity. 



They were not idiots. Tlicy, were afraid. 

\n Washington, rapid decisions were made secretly by a handful 
3f men. 

Senator Joshua Appleton lY died as he had come into being. 
Burned to death in an automobile -accident on a dark highway 
It night. There was a slate funeral, the casket mounted in 
>plendour in the Rotunda, where another vigil took place. The 
vords intoned were befitting a man everyone knew, would have 
occupied the White House but for the tragedy that had cut him 
Jown ... on a dark highway at night. . ^ 

‘A govenmient-owncd Lockitced Tristar was sacrificed in the 
Colorado Mountains north of Poudre Canyon, a dual engine 
oialfunction causing the aircraft to lose altitude while crossing 
that dangerous range. Tlic pilot and crew were mourned, full 
pensions granted their families regardless of their length of 
service. But the true mourning was accompanied by a tragic 
lesson never to be forgotten. For it was revealed that on board 
the plane were three of the nation’s most distinguished ; men, 
killed in the service of their country while on an inspection tour 
of military installations relating to counter-strike preparedness. 
Tlic Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff had requested his 
counterparts at the Central Intelligence Agency and the National 
Security Council to accompany him on the tour. Along with a 
message of presidential sorrow, an executive order was issued 
from the Oval Office. Never again were such high-ranking 
, •• • personnel permitted to fly together in a single 
W' "i; the nation could not sustain such a grievous loss again. 
As the weeks went by upper-echelon employees of the State 
Department as well as numerous reporters who covered its day- 
to-day operations were gradually aware of an oddity. The 
Secretary of State had not been in evidence for a very long time. 
There was a growing concern as schedules were altered, trips 
abandoned, conferences postponed or cancelled. Rumours 
spread throughout the capitol, some quarters insisting the sea‘6- 
tary was involved with prolonged, secret negotiations in Peking, 
while others claimed he was in Moscow, close to a breakthrough 
with SALT. Then the rumours took on less attractive colora- 
tions; something was wrong; an explanation was required- • 
The. President gave it on a warm afternoon in spring. He* 
went on radio and television from a medical' retreat in Moore- . 
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field, West Virgiiua, the mount^ns of the Shenandoah behind 
hint <0 the distance. 

In thi» year of tragedy, it is my burden to bnng you funher 
sorrow. \ have just said goodbye to a dear friend A great and 
courageous man who understood the delicate telance required 
in our negotiations with our adversaries, who would not permit 
— those adversaries to learn of his rapidly ebbing life. That extra* 
ordinary life ended only hours ago. succumbing at last to the 
ravages of disease I have today ordered the Rags of the capitol . . 

And so It went All over the world. 


The President sat back in his chair as Under-Sccrctaiy Daniel 
Cbngdon walked into the Oval Office. The commander*in-chier 
did not like Congdon, there was a ferret-hke quality about him, 
his ovcrly-stncerc eyes concealing a dreadful ambition. But the 
man did his job well and that was all that mattered Especially 
now, especially this job 

‘What's the resolution ?' 

*As expected, Mr President Beowulf Agate rarely did the 
normal thing 

‘He didn’t lead much of a normal life, did he? J mean you 
people didn't c^xvi him to, did youT 


‘No. sir He was 

Tell me. Congdon ’ interrupted the President ‘Did you really 
try to have him killed'’' 

Ti was mandatory tvccution, sir. tVe eonr/dered him beyond 
salvage, working with the enemy, dangerous to our men every* 
where To a degree. 1 still believe that,’ 

‘You’d better He is So thafs wty fcc insisted on cegohalr^ 

iiitr7act!11rcry^^^^ " 

sentence ot my own. Now tlat I 
'Understood, str.’ 

•Good The, rcsolutionT oedung 

‘Beyond the initial d«nand^5c®^ 
do with us * 

'But you know wbt 
*y«, ait. The Caril 
documents are.’ 



‘Don’t bother to loolc for them;* he’s better than you: And 
eave him alone; never give him the’ slightest reason to think 
^ou have any interest in him. B^ause if you do, those documents 
.vill surface in a hundred different places at once. This goverh- 
nent - this nation - cannot handle the repercussions. Not now* 
rhere are still too many questions, too many answers we don’t 
lave, too many men we can’t find. Perhaps in a few, years, but 
not now.’ , / ’ . 

‘I accept that judgement, Mr President.’ ' •- 

‘You damn well better. What did the resolution cost us. and 
where is it buried?’ 

‘One hundred and seventy-six thousand, four hundred and 
twelve dollars and eighteen cents. It ’was attached to' a cost 
over-run for naval training equipment, the payment made by. a 
CIA proprieta^ directly to the shipyard in Mystic, Connecticut.' 

.Tlie President looked out the window at the White House 
lawn; the blossoms on the cherry trees were dying, curling up 
and withering away. ‘He could have asked for the sky and wt 
would have given it to him; he could have taken us for millions. 
Instead, all he wants is a boat and to be left alone.’ 

March 198 

The sixty-eight-foot charter yawl, SerpenfyiXs mainsail luffing 
in the island breezes, glided into its slip, the woman jumping 
on to the pier, rope in hand. She looped it around the forward 
impost, securing the bow. At the stem, the bearded skipper tied 
" T the wheel, stepped up on the gunwhale and over to the 
)Ck, swinging tiic aft rope around the nearest post, pulling it 
vt.ut, knotting it when all slack had vanished. 

. At midships, a pleasanl-looking, middle-aged couple stepped 
cautiously on to the pier. It was obvious they had said their 
goodbyes, and those goodbyes had been just a little bit painful. 

‘Well, vacation's over,’ said the man, sighing, holding his 
wife’s arm. ‘Wc’lI be back next year. Captain Vickery. You’re 
the best charter in the islands. And thank you again, Mrs Vickery* 
As always, the galley was terrific.* . . ’ 

The couple waU;ed up the dock. 

T’il take down the sails and stow the gear while you check on 
the supplies, okay?' said Scofield. 

‘All right, darling. We've got ten days before the' couple fcohi 
New Orleans arrive.* . ■ 
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prestige to sirfTcr m the tntemationni markert-placc. . . ... 

Tlic President, upon learning of the final legal resolutions, 
sent Ihc follov/ing wire to the executors: 

‘It seems fitting to me that during the wok that marks my 
first year in office, the obstructions have been removed a?Kk 
once again^ a great American iastituljon is In a position to 
export and expand American knowhow and technology across 
the world, joining the other great companies to giv'c us a better 
world. I congratulate you/ 

Bray shoved the paper aside. Tlic subtlety gets less and tess^ 
doesn't it?" 

riicy tacked into the wind out of Basseterre, the coast of St 
iCiUs receding behind them. Antonia pulled the jib taut, tied off 
the sheet and climbed back to the wheel. She sat beside Scofield, 
running her fingers over the short, clipped beard that was miorc 
5 rcy than daik. ‘Where arc Vr’c going, darling?" she asked. 

‘I don’t know," said Bray, meaning it^ ‘With the Avind for a 
while, if it’s all right with you/ 

*It’s all right with me/ She leaned back, looking at his face, 
so pensive, so lost In thought, ‘VA^nVs going to toppcnl' 

‘Ifs happened. The mergers have taken over the earth/ he 
answered, smiling. ‘Guldcronc wns right; nobody can stop it. 
Maybe nobody should. Let them have their day in the sun. It 
doesn’t make any difference what 1 think, Tlicy’ll leave me. 
" one - leave us alone. They’re still afmiiL’ 

‘Of what?’ 

‘Of people. Just people. Trim tiic jib, will you please? Wo’re 
spilling too much. We can make better time/ 

‘To where?’ 

‘Damned if I know. Only that I w^ant to be tlicre/ 





